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HISTORY  OF  CANADA 


chaptf:r  I 

THE  BEGINNINGS 

I.    Bkiork  thk  Dawn  of  Hfstory 

1.  Physical  features.-When  we  remember  that  little 
more  than  three  hundred  years  have  passed  since  Furo- 
peans  first  settled  in  Canada,  we  think  of  onr  c(,untrv  as 
new.     In  a  sense,  however,  (\inada  is  very  old.     Men  of 
science  tell  us  that  our  planet  was  once  a  fiery  molten 
mass,  and  that  this  mass  gradually  cooled  and  hardened 
mto  what  we  call  rock.     Thus  were  formed   those  great 
ndges  which  are  the  mountains  of  to-dav-the  ridge  run- 
ning crescent-like  around   Hudson    Bav,   and   also   those 
which   shr.w  in   the  Selkirk  Mountains  and    the  chain  of 
the    AIIeghan.es.     This   change    took    place    in    what    is 
called   the  Archaean  or  "xerv  old"  Age. 

Through  countless  thousands  (,f  years,'nature  depressed 
the  ocean  hed.s  piling  u,,  the  dry  land  of  the  continents 
In  place  <,f  the  '•( Cntinental  Sea."  which  filled  the  North 
American  continent,  there  sprang  up  a  great  elevated 
plain,  the  waters  of  the  sea  narrowing  into  the  great 
rivers  Mackenzie,  Saskatchewan,  and  Mississippi.  While 
the  earth  was  changing,  the  forms  of  life  develojx'd  The 
seaweed  and  giant  ferns  of  the  early  age  gaxe  ..lace  to 
maples  and  l,irches;  the  huge  reptiles  passed  away,  and 
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in  their  plare  rami-  hirfis  and  the  tyi)e.s  of  animal  hfe  we 
know  to-flay. 

We  must  nr)t  think  of  the  continents  as  taking  once  and 
\(>r  all  the  form  we  know.  Parts  of  the  earth  were  raised 
and  then  depressed.  Hukc  forests  sprang  up  and  were 
later  buried  under  the  (uean.  The  coal-beds  of  Cape 
Breton  are  the  remains  of  a  buried  forest.  The  Great 
Lakes  were  once  part  of  a  larger  body  of  water.  The 
old  shore  of  Lake  Superior  was  at'one  time  five  hundred 
feet  above  its  present  level.  Continents  and  islands  of 
to-day  were  <»nce  connected.  The  British  Islands  were 
loHK  an<)  part  of  i:uro|)e.  The  Rhine  and  the  Thames  were 
one  and  the  same  river.  There  is  evidence,  too.  that 
(  anada  and  Kurope  were  connected  by  a  ridge  now  show- 
ing in  (Greenland,  Iceland,  and  the  British  Isles. 

A  great  diange  took  place  in  .North  America  in  the 
period  known  as  the  Ice  Age.  It  is  probable  that  the  land 
rose  to  a  great  height,  and  that  the  climate  changed  to 
intiuse  cold.  As  a  result,  huge  masses  of  ice  formed,  so 
heavy  that  they  collapsed  of  their  own  weight  and  slid 
down  from  the  north  to  the  south.  As  the  ice  moved,  it 
dug  deep  furrows  and  (hannels.  cutting  into  the  solid 
rock  and  carrying  with  it  huge  masses  of  loose  stone. 
These  boulders  were  scattered  widely  over  the  face  of 
the  country.  Traces  of  the  movement  of  the  ice  are 
found  along  the  .Atlantic-  coast  as  far  south  as  New  York, 
and  in  the  central  plain  in  the  Stale  of  Missouri.  The 
Ice  Age  produced  a  much  colder  climate  in  North  America. 
This  is  proved  by  the  i)resence  in  the  islands  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean  of  remains  of  plant  and  animal  life,  that  could  have 
flourished  only  in  a  much  milder  climate. 

2.  Before  the  Indians.—When  the  Europeans  came 
lo  this  continent  three  centuries  ago,  they  found  it  in- 
liabitated  by  races  of  men  (piite  different  from  themselves. 
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Thinking  that  they  had  reached  part  of  Asia,  or  the  Indies 
they    naturally   gave    to    the   inhabitants    the   name   of 
"Indians."     Their    mistake    became   evident,   when   one 
explorer  crossed    the   Isthmus  of  Panama  and   another 
rounded    the   foot   of   the   con- 
tinent and  traversed  the  Pacific 
to    the    real    Indies.     The   dis- 
covery   of    the    North     Pacific 
and    Bering   Strait   established 
lieyond     all     doubt     that     the 
newly  discovered  land  was  not 
part  of  Asia.     Who,  then,  were 
the  natives  of  the  continent? 

One   theory   is   that    the   na- 
tives of  America  migrated  from 
Europe  or  Asia.     The  barriers 
presented  by  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  appear  to  destroy   this 
view.    There  is  abundance  of  evidence,  however,  that  man 
appeared  on  the  earth  long  before  the  continents  tCK)k  on 
their  present  form,  so  that  such  a  migration  was  possible 
m  an  age  when  the  continents  were  connected  by  land. 
The  strongest  argument  against  this  theorv  of  migration 
IS  found  in  a  study  of  languages.     While  it  is  clear  that 
the  languages  of   Kiirope  and  Asia   point    to  a  common 
source,  there  is  no  resemblance  between  these  languages 
and  those  of  the  e.irly  inhabitants  of  America.     This  would 
favour  the  view  that  the  people  whom  the  earlv  Kuropean 
explorers  called   Indians  had  their  origin  on' this  conti- 
nent.    The  question   is  one   which   historians   have   not 
finally  settled. 

To  find  out  how  long  man  has  lived  in  America,  we  must 
turn  to  a  study  of  the  earth.  In  many  places  there  are 
traces  of  human  life  running  back  countless  ages  beyond 
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the  earliest  records  of  history.  In  Central  America, 
deep  hnried  under  surface  soil  and  many  deposits  of 
rock,  are  to  he  seen  imi)rints  of  hum.  n  feet  made  ages 
a«o.  On  the  Pacific  C\,ast  of  South  Xmerica,  at  a  depth 
far  l.eIo\v  wliat  was  once  a  surface  soil,  have  been  found 
rude  im|)lenients  of  stone,  ornaments  of  jjold.  and  jneces 
of  broken  pottery.  Similar  discoveries  in  North  America 
F>roye  that  there  were  men  dwelling  on  this  continent 
during  the  period  of  change  known  as  the  C.reat  Ice  Age. 

All  over  North 
America    there 
are    still    to    be 
seen     earthen 
mountls  of  great 
number    and 
huge    size,    un- 
doubt^ed    traces 
of  a  i)rehistoric 
race.      That 
these  mound- 
builders    reach- 
ed an  advanced 
stage  of  civiliz- 
ation, we  know 
from    the    re- 
mains of  their  manufactures,  such  as  tlint  arrow-heads  and 
axes,   appliances  for   spinning,   and   copper   implements. 
That  copper  mines  were  worked  is  proved  by  the  many 
excavations  along  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior. 


.\kr(.\viii;ai)s,   |'iim:s,  and  Oknamkms 

1  itlM>    i\    A    Mo,   >,,, 


11.    l-sKiMos  .AM)  Indians 


3.   The    Eskimos.      Back  f)f   the  tcords  of   the  early 
European  explorers,  we  know  little  of  the  inhabitants  of 
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(  anada.      In  tho  far  North  live  the  Kskimos.  taking  their 

name  from  an  Indian  word  meaning  "eaters  of  raw  flesh  " 

ralhng  themselves  "Innuit"  or  'the  people."     There   is 

doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  this  people.     S(.me  think  that 

tliey   came    from    Asia, 

others  that   Alaska  was 

the"      original     h  o  m  e. 

For     <Kxl    the    Kskimos 

relied    on    fishing    a  n  d 

hunting.     Living  in  the 

treeless     North,     they 

made  their  !»oats  of 
^^t'al  skins,  which  they 
stretched  over  w;.lrus 
hones.  Their  houses 
\v  e  r  e  constructed  of 
great  blocks  of  snow 
and  were  shaped  like 
a  bowl  turned  upside 
down.  These  houses 
were  heated  by  burning 


.\n   Eskimo  Famh.v 


blubber,  or  fat,  in  dish-like  lamps  made  of  stone.  The 
dress  of  the  men  and  the  women  is  much  the  same,  made 
of  skins  of  animals,  birds,  or  even  fish,  attention  being 
F^aid  to  warmth  rather  than  to  appearance.  They  are 
\  ery  fond  of  singing,  and  of  listening  to  stories. 

4.  The  Alftonquins.  -The  two  great  families  of  In- 
dians which  play  a  part  in  the  history  of  Canada,  the 
Algonquins  and  the  Iroquois,  occupied  the  country  ex- 
tending from  Virginia  to  Hudson  Bav,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Mississippi.  The  Algoncp.in  tribes  were  very 
widely  scattered,  their  common  speech  Ix-ing  heard  in 
many  dialects.  Along  the  wooded  streams  of  Maine  were 
to  be  found  the  Abenakis,  living  upon  the  spoils  of  the 
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liunt.  Tlu-  sirianis  ami  fort-sis  of  Acadia  furnished  an 
allradivc  lioinc  for  thi-  Micniacs.  from  among  whom 
the    FrciKh    niissionariis    wtrc   later    to    win    their   first 

convert.       Ipon   the  l)anks  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Montag- 
nais,  or  Mountaineers,  eked  out 
a  wretched  existence,  often  in  a 
state  of  starvation  which  drove 
them     to    cannibalism.     Upon 
the    upper    Ottawa    were    two 
Algonquin  tribes,  the  Nation  of 
the    Isle    (Allumette)  and   the 
Nipissings.      Tnlike    many    of 
their    kinsmen,    the   former,  to 
some  extent,  cultivated  the  soil. 
The  north  shores  of  Lakes  Nip- 
issing,    Huron,    and    Superior 
were  peopled  by  a  hardy  section 
of   Algonquins,    the   Ojibways. 
These,  as  they  extended  farther  into  the  West,  were  better 
known  as  the  Crees.     The  Blackfeet,  at  the  base  of  the 
Rockies,  were  probably  also  of  the  Algonquin  family. 

").  The  Iroquois  and  Hurons.  -Lying  within  this 
great  circle  of  Algontjuin  tribes  were  the  Hurons  of  the 
(Georgian  Hay  district  and  the  Iroquois  to  the  south  of 
Lake  Ontario.  The  latter,  who  called  themselves  "the 
people  of  the  io:  -  house,"  because  they  lived  in  villages  of 
"long  houses,"  also  bore  the  name  of  the  Five  Nations, 
being  a  confederacy  of  the  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onondagas.' 
C^iyugas.  and  Seiiecas:  after  the  admission  at  a  later  date 
of  the  liiscaroras,  the  league  became  known  as  the  Six 
Nations.  The  Iroquois  and  Hurons  were  probably  of  the 
same  famih  .  and  at  an  early  date  li\ed  side  by  side. 
There     is     a     legend     which    may   explain    their   later 


A  Hi.  xcKuxir  Chikk 
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enmity.     It  was  against   the  law   of   the  two  communi- 
ties for  their  m^-n  and  women  to  intermarry.      In  ikfiance 
of  thislaw.an  In  qiiois chief  married  a  Huron  maiden.  Imt. 
as   the    union    proved    an 
unhappy  one,  he  one  day 
in  a  fit  of  anger  killed  his 
wife.     A    rehitive    of    the 
slain  woman  took   venge- 
ance   by    killing    an    Iro- 
(luois  warrior.    Both  tribes 
raised  the  hatchet,  and.  in 
the   war    which    followed, 
the    Hurons    were    driven 
out    of     their    old    home. 
Whether  this  story  is  true 
or  not,  we  later  find  these 
two  members  of  one  great 
family  engaged  in  a  death 
struggle.     Then  the  Hur- 
ons,   to    save    themselves 
from    almost    certain   de- 


A  typical  Ojibw.iy 


struction.  made  an  alliance  with  the  Algonquins' against 
their  more  powerful  kinsmen 

It  is  thought  that  the  Iroquois  originallv  came 
north  by  way  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  that  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  a  division  of  ,he  nation  ,00': 
place,  many  continuing  their  northern  journev  to  the 
country  west  of  Lake  Superior.  Here  they'  became 
known  as  the  Dakotas,  or  Sioux.     S<,  like  we,^-  these  to 

hL   .'h     .^r'"".  ^""f"'"''  '^'"^  '^''  ^'■*^"^h  explorers  called 

hem   the     L.ttle   Iroquois  of   the  West."     At   an  earlv 

<late.  a  feud  broke  out  among  the  Dakotas,  which  resulted 

in^Z  '"''''"?•     '  '""-^^'^  "^  '^"^  '"^"^  '"^^^'^J  north 
and  settled  upon  the  Assiniboine.    These  were  the  "Sioux 
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of  llu-  Sl..My  Kivcr."   -the-  .neaning  c,f  ,ho  word  "Assini- 
"MiH-      ,„    (  r,-...     who.    cMiiinK    into   contact    with    the 
t  rcrs,  wen-  so<,n  on  vtry  friendly  terms  with  flum. 

«).  The   Athapascans. 
In  tht'  (ountry  I\  in^  be- 
twotn     Hudson    May    and 
the      '{ocky     Mountains 
roanifd    the  Athapascans, 
"r    Dene.      To    this    stock 
Inlonned    the    Flares   and 
the    Shives   of    the    Mac- 
kenzie    River,     the     Dog- 
Hil)s    and     the    Yellow 
Knives     of     Crcat     Sl.ive 
lake,  and  the  Chipewyans 
of  Lake  Athahaska.    They 
had  spread  themselves  be- 
yond    the     Rockies,     the 
Sikani     being     found     on 
i)oth    sides  of  the  mount- 
ains, the  Beavers  and  the 
Sarcees  on  the  south  side 
of    the  Peace    River,   and 


C'Mii  K  I'oim)m\ki:r 
A  typiial   Crof 


llu-  (  arners  an.l  the  C  hilcotins  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
l.resent  province  of  British  Columbia.  As  a  rule  the 
"K-n.bers  of  the  tribe  were  tall  and  strong,  vigoroiis  in 
youth  but  not  long-lived.  In  general,  the  tribes  closely 
resentbled  one  another,  but  their  language  was  broken  up 
.nto  a  number  of  widely-differing  dialects.  Although 
I'vnig  for  the  most  part  on  the  prairie,  thev  did  not 
<«>  any  extent  cultivate  the  soil.  For  their  food  they 
depended  ntamly  on  the  chase.  When  game  was  scarce, 
they  were  m  danger  of  starvation,  In  fact,  their  lives 
were  made  up  of  periods  of  plenty  and  of  severe  famine 
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On   tin.  wh„|,..  ,|u.  Athapascans  n(  ihv  plains  wi-re   m.t 

hiKh  in  tin-  srale  of  civili/ation. 
7    The  Indians  of  the  Pacific  coast.     Tlu  Indians 

of  the  rviium  lyinn  bftwiin  tlu-  R.hIvV  Mountains  and  the 

sea  were.  difTt-rcnt  in  almost  cxory  rcsfurt  fr.,m  th.,sc  of 

the  plains  and  of  east- 
ern    Canada.       As    we 

have     seen,     howe\er, 

many     tribes    of    the 

Atha|)as<ans    li\ed    l»e- 

yond     the     Rockies. 

Other  stocks   were    the 

Kootenays,  the  llaid.is, 

the    Xootkas.    and    the 
Salish,     including     t  h  e 
S  h  u  s  w  a  |)  s    and     tin- 
Okanajjans.      These    all 
prohahly     helon^ed     to 
the  same  orij,'inal  stock, 
but     they    sjxike   many 
distinct     IanKuaj,'e- 
Many  of  the  tribes  are 
noted  for  their  skill   in 
the  making  of  earthen- 
ware pottery  and  bask- 
ets of  bark  and  splints.     Their  canoes,  also,  are  beauti- 
fully made.     Althoujih   many  of   ;he  tril)es  were  accus- 
tomed to  wear  a  kind  of  armour  in  war,  yet  in  point  of 
valour  they  fall  far  below  their  prairie  and  eastern  brothers. 
Not  one  of  the  stocks  can  be  said  to  be  really  warlike. 

8.  The  strength  of  the  Indian  nations.— The 
Indian  po[)ulation  of  Canada  was  not,  considering  the  size 
of  the  country,  very  great.  It  was  probably  about 
two  hundred  and   twenty  thousand.     By  far  the  most 


Sarcke  Chiefs 
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iiimuroiis  wen-  tin-  AlK'>ii»|iiiii>.  of  wlutni  (hirt-  were 
alunit  iiiiuly  llioiis.md.  The  t!iirt\ -tw<.  villages  of  ihe 
Iluntns  (oiii.iiiud  iwiiily  thousand  nun.  women,  and 
(liildrcn.  Tlic  lro(|iH)is.  powerful  lliou^li  (luv  were  in 
war,  at  no  time  mustered  more  than  three  thousand 
liKhtinjs'  nun.      The  strenjjth  of  the  Five  Nations,  reduced 

l)y    continual    warfare, 
was  recruited  by  a  pe- 
culiar custom.     When- 
ever a  warrior  was  slain, 
his     relatives     m  i  jj  h  t 
ado|)t  into  their  family 
one     of     the     prisoners 
l>rounht    in   l>y  the  war 
parties.       The     n  e  w  I  y 
adopted,     grateful     for 
lu'inn    saved    from    tor- 
ture and  de.it h,  became 
one    witli     his    captors 
and    later   foujjht    with 
them  against  his  former 
kinsmen.      I^ven  white- 
men,   Kri-nch  and    ICnj^- 
lisli.  in  this  way  became 
memlHTs  of    an   Indian 
tribe,   and.    in    the    en- 
joyment of  the  freedom 
of  the  forest,  refused  to 
return  to  civilization,   even  when  they  had  a  chance  to 
resume  their  former  life. 

5).  Manners  and  customs  of  the  Indians.  -The 
larger  number  of  the  Indian  tribes  were  wanderers  over 
the  country.  Thov  lived  in  wigwams,  made  of  birch- 
bark  or  skins  stretched  o\er  poles,  and  these  were  easily 


An   Indian  of    ihk   I'i.ains 
After  the  statue  by  A.  I'.   Proctor 
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ini»\t«|  .!>  I  In-  iUTis>iti»s  of  tin-  cliast-  arost-.  Aiming  the 
more  Ml  t  lid  trihtsof  Kasd-rn  C.iiiada.  tlu- hoiiMs.  Kroii|)i-fl 
with  no  nviiinl  to  onler.  wen-  very  lon«.  rannitiK  from 
ihirly  to  two  hiindnd  and  fifty  fttt  in  linKth.  Tin-  walls 
wtrt'  linilt  of  two  rr.ws  of  siplin^s  Ltnt  n.^itluT  .ind  lashed 
at  tin  top.  Thesi-  were  <dvered  with  lar^e  sheets  of  oak, 
elm.  or  sprm  e  l.ark.  ( )ne  dwelling  of  this  kind  sometimes 
held  as  many  as  twenty  tamilies.  Croups  of  these  h(»uses, 
forming;  towns,  were  usually  situated  in  strong  defensive 
|)osition>  on  the  shore  of  a  lake,  on  the  top  of  a  hill, 
<.r  at  the  jiin.tion  of  two  rivers.  Arfiund  eaeli  t(,wn  was 
dun  .1  dit.h  several  feel  deep,  the  earth  lieinn  piled  up 
on  I  hi-  inside.  Within  this  rampart,  palisades  were  set 
up.  <<.iisi>,tinn  «••  hi^h  stakes  interlaced.  Ipon  the  insiiie 
thesf  ^l.lke^  w»re  lined  with  sheets  (»f  bark,  and  at  the 
lop  wa>  liuill  a  K'dlery  of  timhtr. 

I  he  Indians  w»re  expert  in  makinj;  many  •         .1  articles. 
AuK.iiK  ihesi  were  earthen  i)ots.  mats  woven      )m  rushes, 
twine   twi>ted    from   hemp,   stone   axes.    Hint   sjH'ar   and 
arrow    heads,    and    hone    fish-hooks.     The    trium|)h    of 
Indian    invention    was    the    hireh-hark  caufK-.      A    most 
remarkalile    fabric,    common    to    many    tribes,    was    the 
uumtmm,  made  at  hrst  of  coloured   shells,  later  of  beads 
<»blainc(i  from  the  white  men.     Of  this  material  were  made 
.ill  kinds  of  ornaments,  such  as  necklaces,  collars,  belts, 
and  bracelets.      The  wampum  was  also  us.d  as  money. 
Amonn   the   Indians  generally,   once  a   woman   passed 
•  •ey.jiid    the   a^e  of  youth,   she  became  a  drudge.     The 
s(|u aw>  nathered  the  firewood,  sowed  and  harvested  the 
grain,    smoked    the    fish,    dressed    the    skins,    made    the 
clothing,   and    prepared    the    fmxl.      In    travelling,    they 
carried   the   heavy   burdens,   for,   as  Champlain   tells   us, 
•their    women     were    their    mules."'     Apart     from     the- 
building  of  houses,   the  making  of  weapons,  pipes,  and 
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•  .m.M-.,  (I.,-  nun  wl.il,-  .,1  hunu'  wrn-  i.llr.  In  siimnu-r 
.m.l  .iiiiiiinn  iluv  w.rc  l.iixy  w.iniiiK  w.ir.  hiiniinn,  or 
li>liiMK.  Willi  111.-  iKKii.nii.K  of  111,.  ,„.w  \,..,r  ,•,,„„.  tl,,- 
MMx.n  <.f  f,sii\.,l>.  ttluii  111,-  \v.irri..rs  \v,rf  i.ll.  .  .,,ul  .-v,!) 
tin  M|ii.i\vs  li.KJ  simw  hiMin-  f,.r  .imhimithiu. 

TIk-   lll<li.lll^  l).i<i   no  wriiHii   laws  such  .is  ^'oxtrii  all 
rumniiiniii,s  ..f  wliih-  ni,ii  in-, lav.     It  i>  surprising,  ilurt-- 

f'Tf,  I  hat  pi-ftpj,-  who 
w,T,'   HI   titrc,'   in   their 

•  Italinns  with  ,iuisi,|,rs 
>lioul(l  ha\,li\,',|  pcac,-. 
al)l\    io^;(ili,r    in    iarm- 

•  owns.  Ill,-  ixplana- 
lion  i>  t(,  |„.  fouiul  in 
I  In-  fa,  I  thai  th,'y  w,'n- 
>iroiijiK  intliHiicd  l)\ 
ciislonis,  and  ha,|  a 
(ompKl,-  sysitin  ,)f 
iisaKi-s  lo  ,«.nlrol  ihcir 
artions.  Tin  y  win-  al- 
ways ri-ady  io  hilj)  oni- 
aiiotlur.  Wliiinvi-r  a 
you  n  }^'  woman  was 
niarrifd,  tju'  oihi-r  wo- 
nii'ii  of  Uh-  villapi'  sup- 
I)lic<l  her  wilh  firiwood 
for  a  ytar.  Wlun  a 
family  was  without 
shelter,  the  men  joined 
in     building     them     a 

h«.nie.      IImv    wer,-.    moreover,   hospitable    and    sociable 

'  ''^'  ""  •""'  "•"'■•'^'  I'-fl  -nly  to  enter  a  house,  and  fo,>d 

was  set    befor..    him.      I„    addiliow    ,.,    their  ,lances  and 
toasts,    they    indulge,!    in   considerable    visiting,    passing 
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''"•  '■"••■  '"  «  I'.iltin^.  jukiiiK.  .mhI  KMinl.li.m.     of  this  |.,si 
iIh-    IikIi.iiis  wtrr    |..iri;»ularl\    I. .nil. 

It'    ..rK..ni/.,.i„n.  ,.,„•  fr...,m.    w...   r.,m.n.„.    lu   ..ImiuM 
all  tl.r  In.lM....     Tlu-  irii...  w...,livi,h..|  int.,  m^mI  .  I..„s 
As  ,lu-  numlKTs  „i  .,  ,|.,„  ,v.n-  ,  lo>..  |.|.„m|  r.l.,liv.-s.  „„ 
"«l.rn..,rryinv:   ainnn^    Huni    xv.,>   ..lluwr.l.    >..    ih.„    c,,H, 
l.itniK   (iini.iiiiitl  iiurn- 
l'«rs    of    al     l(M>t     (\v.» 
«lans.      K.ich    rl.iri    ImiI 

•  111   «inl)lcm.  or  co.it    of 

•  iriiis.  ii>ii.iil>   thf  lij^iirr 
"f     .1     h.iwk,     wolf.     ,,r 
lortoix-,  ( .illnl  ,1  toMtii. 
A  I  liilrl  luloiimd  to  (lie 
<l.m.   not   of   his   f.iilHT 
I'lii    ()f  lii>  iiioilitr,    n-- 
•••ivini;  tlin»iiL;li  the  l.il 
Itr   not    only   ih,-  inirpn. 
I'lit  .lUo  lii.  ratik,  titlfs, 
.ind    |io>,M>M'oim 

All  Itidiatis  Were  \tr\ 
superstitious.  They 
ili'.ii^lit  thai  l.irds. 
'•lasts,  and  reptiles 
could  feel  and  |)erreive 
like  men.  that  they 
••ould  hear  human  pray- 

vr  and  infiucn.e  human  life.  Thus  an  Indian  has  been 
known  t,.  make  a  lon«  speeeh  ui  humble  apolojjy  t«.  a 
lH-..r  which  he  had  wounded.  Thev  thought,  t.,..  that 
in  lakes,  rivers,  and  waterfalls  dwelt  spirits  or  living 
lH-'n«s.  and  they  strove  to  win  the  favour  of  the-e  bv 
means  of  jjifts.  Whenever,  for  instance,  the  Indians 
J)a.ssed  the  ^reat  cataract  of  the  Ottawa  River,  thev  cast 
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.1   j^ill,    iHiialK-   of   toli.icco,   iiiiii   the   to.imin^   w.itcrs,   at 
llic   >amc    time   ottering   a    pr.iNcr    to   \hv   local    spirit,    or 
Mavitou.      Dreams  pl.iNid  an  iinporlaiit   pari   in   thf  lift- 
of  tlir  Indi.in.       Tluy  told  liini  ilic  iio>iii()n  and  plans  of 
his  ciicniy.  or  the  liaimis  of  ij.inK-.      His  ht-licf  that  i'\fry 
ohjtrt  in  nature  rnitilit  alfeit  him  for  yood  or  e\il,  kept  him 
in  constant    fear.      '    The  fail  of  a   Uaf,   the   m<.\ement   of 
an  animal,  or  the  cr\   of  ,i  l.ird"  w.is  to  liini  .1  siyn  of  s^mmmI 
or    e\il     fortune.       i'wo    ci.isses,     the    sorcerers    and     the 
medic, ne-inen,    workt-d     ujion    thi-se    superstitions    fears. 
Ii\  ch,irni>,  mayic  sonars, ,,,,(]  fe,i>i.,.  \h,-  ><)rcerer  |)retended 
to  control   the  e\il  spirits  in  animals  and   in   n.iture.      It 
w.is   ujion   the   healinti   of  drtim^,    d.inciui;.   and   howlintj, 
rather   than    upon   n.itiiral    remrdie-.    that    the   medicine- 
m,tn  relied  f<»r  his  <  ures. 

Such  were  the  ju-ople  whom  the  |)ioneer>  of  our  own 
race  tound  loniini;  it  o\er  the  North  .\mericin  con- 
tinent. [11  his  dealing-,  with  these  iniruders  \\u-  Indian 
displayed  two  \  er\  marked  characteristics  ,1  love  of 
Ireedom  and  a  spirit  of  n'Ncn^e.  I'his  untamed  s.ix.i^t- 
of  the  lores!  could  not  hrini^  himst'lf  to  submit  to  the 
restr.iints  of  ci\  ilization.  As  tin-  mwcoiner  pushed  in- 
land from  tlu'  Atl.intic,  he  withdrew  further  and  further 
west  rather  than  |)art  with  his  heloxcd  freedom.  In  his 
treatment  of  his  ignorant  neit;hltor  the  settler  w.is  not 
always  just,  and  his  injustice  drew  down  upon  him  the 
\t'nj,;efiil  enmit\-  of  a  foe  that  nexcr  for^'ot  an  injury. 
Thus  we  find  the  i.irly  p.iv;es  of  Canadian  history  tilled 
with  tlu'  records  of  Indi.in  w.irf.ire,  with  <dl  its  horrors, 
most   hideous  of  .ill,  the  r.ix.i^jes  of  the   scal[)in}.,'  knife. 


(  HAPTKR   n 
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10.  Who  discovered  America?  \ianv  answers  are 
given  t.)  this  question.  It  is  n(,t  dertnitelv  known  who 
<lis(  ..vere.1  Anuriea,  for  the  reason  that  nianv  of  the  early 
n;.viKators  have  kft  no  rerord  of  their  (ravels.  Others, 
a^ain.  have  handed  down  minute  accounts  of  their  voy- 
ag.-s.  descril.inu  a  wild  race  of  men.  stranjje  animals,  vast 
forests,  an.l  mighty  rivers.  Cnfortunatelv,  however,  a 
few  <.t  these,  in  their  desire  to  win  fame,  iiave  not  written 
the     truth.        There 

i-^,  tiierefore,  much 
iincerl.iinty  connec- 
ted with  the  early 
period  of  discovery. 

11.  The  Norse- 
men. Durinjr  the 
^tliand  9th  centuries, 
the  most  darinjj 
sailors  of  Kurope 
were  the  Xorsemen. 
the  name  applied  to 
t he  peopleof  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark     Bv  S74,  thev 


Av  K\K!.v  .Norsk  Snii- 
had  visite<l  Ireland  and  ahout  a  century  later  had  formed  a 
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colony  M)   r.n-vuluul.     Tlu-  storii-s  <,f  il,.  advc-nturrs  of 
Ihese  sturdy  sailors  wt-rc-  told  with  pridi-  l,v  their  childrt-n 
a.id  friends  and  were  handed  down  from  <,ne  generation  to 
another.      One  of  these  stories,  or  sagas,  states  that  in  the 
year  lOOO,  Lief  lOricson,  who  was  returning  from  Norway  to 
Greenland,  was  driven  out  .,f  his  wav  and  came  upon  the 
rocky   coast  of   \ewf<.undland   and    Lahra.lor.   which   he 
called  Helluland,  or  stone  land.     Continuing  southwards 
he  passed  the  C(,ast  of   Nova  Scotia,   which,  ..n  account 
oi   Its  trees,  he  calle<l  Markland.  and   still   farther  south 
he  found  a  land  (,f  wheat-fields  and  rich  vines,  which  he 
calle.l  Vinland.    Three  ye.-rs  later,  a  kinsman  of  Lief,  with 
his  \Mlc.  and  a  hand  of  one  hundred  and  sixtv  followers 
formed  a  settlement  in  Vinland,  hut.  fearing  trouhle  with 
the  native  Indians,  they  returned  t.,  Creenland  in   lOOG. 
I*ew,  if  any.  traces  now  remain  to  show  where  this  colony 
was  locati-d. 

12.  Christopher  Columbus.      In    the    Cfteenth   cen- 
tury. It    was  thought  that  the  worl.l  consisted  (,f  Kurope, 
Asia,  and  the  northern   part  of  Afric.i,   that    the  earth's 
surface  was  Hat,  and   that   the  ocean   Hovved    around   it 
like  a  great  river.      The  Mediterranean  ocean   was   the 
centre  of  the  world's  trade  and   the  cities  of  Venice  and' 
Genoa    its   great    markets.     Rich    silks  and  spices,  gold 
and  precious  stones  were  hrought  hy  caravan  from  China 
and  India  to  the  Mediterranean.      Hut  this  route  across 
the  desert  and  through  harharous  Arah  trihes  was  long 
and    dangerous,    and    merchants    and    mariners    turned 
their  attention   to  finding  a  safer  way  to  India  and  the 
far  Last.       Portuguese  sailors  had  alreadv  ventured  far 
south  along  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  Vasco  da  Gama 
had  already  found  a  new  way  to  India  hy  sailing  around 
the  (■a[)e  of  (iood  Ho|h'. 

With  one  of  the  Portuguese  expeditions  was  a  Genoese 
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youth  (  hnstepher  Columluis  wh„  t-arlv  sh.nvi.I  a 
stnu.K  Iikmy  J„r  the  study  ..f  ^n.^raphv  an.l  for  a 
sf.  (ariiiK  life,  a  likinji  whici,  k-,1  him  t<,  take  serx  ice 
as  a  mariner  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  Columl)  ^  l)elieve(l 
that  the  earth  was  round,  and  it  was  his  hope  th.it  l)y 
siihng  due  west  he  would  reach  India.  .\or  were  there 
lackiPK,  even  at  that  time,  traditions  of  a  western  hind, 
which  some  PortUKUese  sailors  were  said  to  have  sighted! 


The  LAM>iN(i  of  Colimhis 
So  little  did  men  believe  in  the  new  idea  of  a  round 
world,  that  Columbus  had  great  difficulty  in  securing 
ships  and  men  for  his  voyage.  While  his  brother  sought 
aid  .rom  the  kings  of  England  and  France,  he  himself 
visited  the  courts  of  southern  Kurope.  Finally,  he  met 
with  success  at  the  Spanish  court,  (Jueen  Isabella  pledging 
her  crown  jewels  to  raise  money  for  the  undertaking. 
Three  small  caravels  were  fitted  out,  and  manned  with 
one  hundred  and  twenty  men.  most  of  them  criminals, 
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set  friM-  for  the  voyajir.  On  Friday.  Aii^iust  lird,  1492. 
tlu;  tiny  tlcct  put  out  from  tin-  port  <.f  I'alos  into  the 
unknown  ocran.  One  ni^Iit,  about  srviiity  days  later, 
the  welcome  cry  of  "•Jand"  was  heard.  On  the  morninj^ 
of  October  12th,  the  richly  woo(hd  shore  (.f  one  of  the 
Bahamas  rose  to  \  iew.  The  ICuropeans  pa/ed  in  amaze- 
ment ujjon  a  wonderful  land  of  strange  trees,  plants, 
and  animals,  upon  the  copi)er-coIourerl  savages  who 
crowded  eagerly  to  the  wafer's  edge.  The  astonishment 
of  the  nati\('s  may  well  be  imagined.  Thev  saw  in  the 
fair  complexion  .iiid  strange  costumes  of  the  Spaniards, 
"children  of  the  sun"  come  down  to  visit  the  world. 
The  Old  World  hail  met  the  .\ew.  and  I'.e  era  of  American 
hist«)ry  had  dawned. 

IH.  The  north-west  passage.  Columbus  thought 
that  the  islands  which  he  had  discovered  belonged  to  India, 
and  tlu'v  were  therefore  called  the  West  Indies.  The 
veil  ot  mvslirvovcrhanging  the  wc-stiTti  <tcean  had,  nevcr- 
llu'less.  been  partly  lifted.  Columbus  had  pointed  the 
way,  and  there  were  many  to  imitate  his  daring  exam|)Ie. 
('•radually,  it  became  known  that  the  land  discovered  by 
Columbus  was  not  India,  but  a  new  world  lying  on  the 
p.ithway  between  I'.urope  and  India.  Sailors  were  con- 
vinced that  to  the  north  of  this  new  land  was  a  channel 
leading  to  India,  and  they  began  a  search  for  what  they 
calli'd  the  north-west  i)assage.  Kor  centuries,  the  finding 
of  this  i)assage  was  t(»  be  the  dream  of  bold  mariners, 
and  vv.is  to  cost  the  world  deai  in  shijjs  and  men. 

14.  The  (Jabots.  -Among  those  whom  the  success  of 
Columbus  tired  with  a  zi-al  for  western  exploration  were 
John  Cabot  and  his  son  Sebastian.  The  Cabols  were 
of  a  Cienoese  familv  which  had  long  resided  in  Venice, 
whence  they  moved  to  ICngland  and  s<-illed  in  the  stirring 
seaport   town  of   Bristol.      In    14!H»,  John   Cabot   and   his 
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sons  wt-rc  granted  in.-  permission  of   Kiu^'   Urnry  VII  to 
sail  tr)  ihr  weshrii  "seas  to  seek.-  out.  discover  and  fiiide 


what 


soever  isles,   countries,    re^Mons  or   |)rovinces  of   the 


iu'.itheii",  which  had  i)ecn  unknown  to  Christian  peof)les 

On     May    2nd,    It'.tT,     

<'.i!)ot    set     sail     from 
liristol    in 
ed     The    .\fatlir. 
rememherini;  the  stories 
of  thi'  disc( 


lip  i-.ill 
and 


)\erus  made 


l»y  the  N'orsemen.  steer- 
I'd  northwards  and  then 
westwards.  At  lenjjth.on 
June  2-lth.  the  western 
shore    of    ("ajH'   lireton 


l^l.ind     \v 


IS    sijrhted, 


<'al)ot  landed,  and,  with 
solemn  ceremony,  took 
possession  of  the  land 
in  the  name  of  the  king. 
Alter     t-xijlorin^     the 


so 
f( 


nth 
mndl, 


ern  shore  o 


f  \ 


ew 


ind 


le     turned 


iioniewardsand  reachi-d 
Mristol  on  Au^nist  (ith. 
I'our  days  Liter  he  re- 
ported   to   the   kiuK   h 


[oUN     ('VMDT    AM)    HIS    ><IN 

Skhastian 
From  a  modfl  by  John  Cassidy 


•  liscoveryof  a  new  land,  which,  in  his  opini 


th 


pinion,  would  opi' 


c  way  to  the  riches  of  India  and  the  far  Kast. 
The  kiMK  was  j^reatly  |)lease(l  and   i)romised  aid   t 


o  a 


second  expedition.      Ii\   May,    1  t<>S,  Cabot  n^'ain  set  sail 
from   Bristol,  this  ti 


me  with  two  ves.sels  and  three  hun- 


dred   men.     He   followed   .i    mure   iKjrtiieriy   course  and 
reached   the  channel   between   (".reenland   and   Labrador. 
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In  the  liopc  of  tnuVw'^  a  passage  to  India  he  fdlowrd 
this  course  nortlnvanls  and  wcstw.irds  until  it  iK-canir 
so  cold  that  his  nu-n  rt-fusid  to  jjo  fartlur.  He  thi-n 
turned  southwards,  roundt-d  Cape  Race  and  followed  the 
shore  of  the  mainland  as  f.ir  sf)Uth  as  Chesapeake  Hay, 
when  his  supi)lies  beiian  to  f.iil,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
sail  for  home.  Some  years  later.  Sebastian  m.ide  a  third 
expediiion,  hut  the  ice-fields  forced  him  to  turn  hack  from 
his  «|uest.  ThouKh  the  Cahot  voyaRcs  had  failed  to 
reveal  a  new  route  to  India,  yet  they  resulted  in  a  very 
real  ^ain  to  Knj^rland.  Her  claim  to  a  place  in  the  New 
World  was  estahlished.  They  opened  up  to  Kuj^lish 
merchants  the  fishing  Ir.ide,  whi(h  has  pn.ved  of  |)erman- 
«ut   \alue. 

I.").  Further  exploration.  Portugal  and  France  also 
sh.ired  m  the  exploration  of  the  new-found  continent.  In 
l.')(M>,  Caspar  Corte-Real.  representing;  the  former  country, 
visited  the  coasts  which  the  Cahot.>  had  traced.  In  ir)24, 
Cioxanni  \erra/ano.  a  I'loreiiline.  under  orders  from 
the  kill};  of  France,  traced  the  coa^t  from  Carolina  to 
\o\a  Scotia. 

I  hus  were  the  shores  of  the  new  continent  visited  l)y 
Furoi)eans.  who.  cliuKinji  to  the  hope  of  finding;  India, 
explored  the  coast-line  piece  hy  i)iece.  The  land  mi^ht 
well  have  deri\ed  its  name  from  that  dauntless  mariner 
who  first  crossed  the  hroad  Atl.intic.  hut  this  was  not  to  he. 
The  name  of  one  Ameri^M)  Vespucci,  who,  after  paying 
several  visits  to  the  West,  wrote  an  account  of  his  wan- 
derinjjs,  has  heen  preserved  in  th  it  of  a  ^reat  continent. 


(  HaPTKR  III 
JACQUES  CARTIER 

1534-lti();i 

10.  Carrier's  first  voyage,  1534.  Fn.m  the  old 
port  of  St.  Malo,  oil  tlu-  north  co.ist  of  Francv,  many  a 
l>oM  sailor  had  vmtun.l  the  pmls  of  the  sea,  l)ut  none 
I'older  than  Jac(|ues  (artier,  who,  in  April,  lo.'M,  com- 
niandin^r  (wo  tiny  vessels,  laid  his  course  for  the  land 
which  Wrrazano  iiad  visited.  ( "artier  was  to  take  pos- 
session of  all  lands  in  the  name  of  France,  seek  for  min- 
erals and  furs,  and,  if  possible,  find  a  way  through  to 
(■;ithay  (China).  After  a  safe  i)assaKe  of 'the  Atlantic, 
C.irtier  entered  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle  and  coasted  along 
the  bleak  shores  of  Labrador,  barren  enough,  he  thought, 
"to  be  the  land  allotted  of  (iod  to  Cain."  Leaving 
this  uninviting  region,  he  sailed  south  across  the  Cul'  of 
St.  Lawrence,  and,  searching  for  an  opening  intf)  the  mjin- 
land,  finally  entered  what  he  called  La  Baie  de  Chal.-ur 
(the  Bay  of  Heat). 

Here  Indians  came  flocking  to  the  shore  to  see  the 
strange  intruders.  'AVe",  says  the  explorer  in  his 
account  of  the  voyage,  "sent  two  men  ashore  with  hatch- 
ets and  knives,  beads  and  other  merchandise,  at  which 
they  showed  great  joy.  Then  they  came  in  a  crowd 
in  their  boats  to  where  we  were,  with  skins  and  what- 
ever they  had.  to  obtain  our  wares.  We  saw  that  they 
were  people  whom  it  would  be  easy  to  con\ert."     From 
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this  iMiiiit  C.iiliir  folluwcil  llic  co.i^t  iiorlli-wrstwards 
.111(1  laiulfd  .11  ("..i.s|)(''.  H,rr  he  rnrtcd  a  huy,v  woodc-ii 
«n»s>,  (hirly  frit  in  liiiulu,  licaririK  llit-  iii^triplioii, 
"l.oMK  li\«-  (he  Kiiij,r  ,,f  Immiii-,./'  (|,,i>  i|.,iriiin^r  iIr. 
Mirnuiiidiii^  coiiiitry  in  tin-  name  (if  his  M.\crtiKn.  Iroin 
<.a-.i)('  the  honiiward  \(.ya^;c  was  l.cmin,  l.ut  not  l)ff(.re 
two  MMis  ol  .1  nalivf  cliicf  were  inticcd  on  hoard  and 
prrsiiadcd    to    \isit    1- ranee. 

17.  The  second  voyafte,  15.V')-15.?6.     So^n.ii  was  the 
interi'st  aroused  in  Iranee  1»\-  the  slor>  of  ids  ex|)erienei-s. 

tiial    ("artier   was    .ilile,   in    liie 
followin^i  \ear,  to  fit  out  a  lliit 
ol     three    \(ssils    for   .i    secund 
\«>>aj.'e.       This  lime,  on  iiM\inji 
I  lie    Sir.iils    of     HelK'     Mr,     he 
lield     .1     \\tsterl\      (oiMse     and 
|)assed    liif  isl.ind  of   Anlitdsti. 
I'iloted     liy     the     two      lii(h.iiis 
uhoni    he     had     liroUKlit     iiark 
with      him     from     Iranee,     on 
S.iini     l.awri-nee's  (l.i\ ,    hi-    en- 
tered    .1    ^reat     j;ulf.    to   wliieli 
lie     ga\e      the      ii.mu'     of     the 
saint,     (artier    was     now     eer- 
tain  tiiat    he   had   found  a   pas- 
s.iL;e   w.iy    to   China   and    Fiuh'.i.     Continuini;  his  course, 
he    lanie    upon    an    isl.ind    eo\  i-rid    with    \inis,    "such," 
In-    sa\s,    "as    we    had    never    before    seen."      Here    the 
natives    came    swarmini;    aliout     the    ships,    tlie    holder 
evt'ii  on  to  tlu'  decks,  eat;er  to  hiar  the  wonderful  stories 
of    llieir    restored    countr\nien.       "Thev     showed     their 
jo\-,    danced,    and    pi-rformed    various    antics."      ("artier 
Kladiv  accepted  ilu'  invit.ition  of  tliiMr  chief.  ])(   inacona. 
to  visit   the  vi!la^;t'  of  Sladacona,  .i  mere  cluster  of  wi^- 
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wains  on  tlu"  slir.rr  of  tin-  rivir  Si.  (harks  wlnri-  it 
joins  the  St.  Lawrcnci-.  and  whtic  the  city  of  OuflKt 
now  stands. 

Karthir    up    ihr    rivir    was    a    l.irmr    settUimiit,    thf 
town    of    Hochehina,    .Mliiatid    at    the    base   of   a    piciur- 
eM|iie    mountain,    u|>on    the   site   of    the    present    city   of 
•Montreal.     The    i)lace    was    stn.nnly     f«>rlihed     with    a 
triple  row   of  tree   trunks,   the  outer  and   inner  crossing 
at   the  top.      Within  were  as  many  as  liftv  ol.loii^  dwel- 
litiKs  alxHit    hfty   yanis   in    h-n^th   and    lifleen    in    width, 
each    accommo(hitiny;   .se\eral   famihes.      In    the  heart   of 
•  he   town   there  was  a  pul.lic  s(|uare.      Here  the  strangers 
were  hesel  l,y  a  thn.n«  of  cliildreii  and  women,  who  touch- 
•■•1    lluir   Leards,    felt    their   faces,   and   j;a/ed    in    wonder 
ii|>«'ii    their   stranj;e  dress  and    weajM.ns.     Thev   hrou^ht 
'•'  the  French  lea.ler  all  their  sick  and   maimed,  "as  if," 
he  says,  "a  god  had  come  down  to  cure  them."      liefore 
I'axinj^,  ('artier  climhed   the  mountain,  which   he  called 
Mont     Royal,    and    from    its    lofty    summit     viewed    the 
Mirrounding     country.     The     party     then     returned     to 
Stadacona,  where  preparations  were  made  to  si)en(l  what 
proved  to  he  a  very  trying  winter.     Added  U,  the  sufTer- 
iiig  from  cold  and  hunger,  and  to  the  danger  <.f  Indian 
treachery,  were  the  ravages  of  >curvy,  which  carried  oflf 
twemy-five    men.      In    the    spring,    Cartier    returned    to 
I- ranee,  taking  with   him   the    Indian    chief,   Donnacona, 
and  several  of  his  men. 

IS.  The  third  voyage,  1541-1542.  It  was  not  until 
May.  l.)ll,  that  the  great  explorer  <,'ain  sought  the  shores 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  king  had  apf)ointe(l  as  vice- 
my  of  his  new  dominions  one  of  his  noblemen,  Sieur  de 
Roberval.  under  whom  ( 'artier  was  to  act  as  captain- 
general.  Rohe-vars  object  was  not  onK  to  discover 
new  lands,  but  also  to  found  a  settlement  and  to  convert 
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the  natives.  Impatii-nt  of  tin-  dt'lay  caiixd  by  the 
difficulty  of  «)l>tainiijn  siipplits  for  tlu-  fleet,  ("artier 
set  sail  alone  and,  at  the  dose  of  a  stornjy  voyage,  dropj>ed 
anchor  ofT  Stadacona.  To  the  Indians'  incjuiries  for  their 
kidnai)i)ed  chiefs,  who  had  all  died  in  France,  ("artier 
admitted  that  Donnacona  was  dead,  hut  falsely  reported 
that  the  otlu-rs  h.id  inarrie<l  and  settled  down  in  France. 
1  he  Indians  were  by  no  means  satisfied,  and  from  this 
lime  became  suspicious  of  their  treacherous  visitors. 
Proceeding  a  few  miles  further  U|)  the  river,  the  French- 
men be^an  to  make  preparations  for  .i  permanent  settle- 
ment. Trees  were  chared  away,  f«»rts  built,  and  some 
seeding  was  done. 

l)isai)i)(»inti(l  al  (lie  dtlay  of  ihr  remainder  of  the 
expedition,  ("artier,  in  tiie  spring  (»f  l.">42,  ab.mdoned 
the    new    colony,    known    as    Charlcsbourj;    Royal.     Off 

the  coast  of 
Ni'wfoundl.md  , 
he  fell  in  with 
Roberval,  who 
had  just  arrived 
with  three  ships 
and  two  hun- 
dred colonists. 
In  defiance  of 
an  order  tf)  turn 
back,  the  cap- 
tain-general es- 
caped in  the 
night  and  sailed 
for  tlie  coast  of  France,  leaving  his  chief  to  continue  alone 
the  voyage  to  (iiarlesbourg  Royal.  Here  a  huge,  castlC' 
like  structure  was  now  erected,  containing  great  halls, 
kitchens,    chambers,    and    workshops,    spacious    enough 
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to  h.M.sr  tlu.  whole.  rul.,„y.  Provisif.ns,  h..wfver.  soon 
ran  short,  and  disease  made  inr.iads  into  the  ranks  of  the 
inif..rtunate  colonists,  with  the  result  that  in  the 
siinuner  ..f  thv  following  year  the  r<.l„nv  was  again 
ahan«l(»ne<l. 

Mysterious  stories  are  told  of  the  fate  .)f  Roberval 
One  writer  would  have  us  believe  that  he  sailed  up  the 
Sanuenay  m  (juest  of  a  "kingdom  of  jewels."  and  that 
there  he  met  his  ,leath.  From  a  more  trustworthy  source 
we  learn  that  he  was  killed  .,ne  night  in  the  heart  of 
laris.  Fortune  dealt  more  kindly  with  Cartier  who 
passed  the  ch.sing  years  of  an  eventful  life  amid  the 
c|Uiet  of  his  old  manor-house  near  St.  Malo 

UK   English    MpIoratlon.--In    the   reign   of   Queen 
M./al.eth.  the  old  ulea  of  finding  a  short  route  to  China 
and     n.lia  was  revived  by  the  Knglish  seamen.      In  1575, 
Sir    Humphrey    C;i||.ert.    a    half-brother    of    Sir    Walter 
Rale.Kh.  wrote  a  learne,l  treatise  to  prove  the  existence 
of  an  open  ,  hannel  t<.  the  north  of  the  American  continent 
In  the  mxt  year.  Martin  Frobisher  set  sail  with  two  small 
ships   to   test    the   passage.      Frobisher  Sound,   which    he 
cl.so.vered.    still    bears   his   name,    but    he  di<|    not    meet 
with  any  further  success.     Two  voyages  undertaken  at  a 
ater  date  were  equally  fruitless.      In  loHli,  Sir  Humphrey 
Cbert  him.selt   made  a  voyage  to   North  America,  but 
rather  to  found  a  colony  in  Newfoundland  than  to  find  a 
north-west  passage.      Fnmi  the  outset  misfortune  followed 
he  enterprise.     Finally  the  colony  was  abandoned.     On 
he  homeward  voyage.  Sir  Humphrey,  who  sailed  on  board 
he  5^;»rr./.  a  small  craft  of  ten  tons  burden,  went  down 
m  a  storm.     His  last  words-  "Courage,  my  lads!     Heaven 
.s  as  near  by  sea  as  by  land'-show  how  gallantly  he 
died.     In  I080-7.  John  Davis,  one  of  the  most  practical 
seamen  of  the  time  of  Kli.abeth.  made  three  voyages  to 
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the  Ae(ii(.      Ilf  <li><t  ii\»it  <l    (In    ■-ir.iit    ii.inml  .illir  liiiii. 
Imii   lii->  \u\.iv;»->  Ii.kI  n<i  (ummt  iti.il  risults. 

'Ilir  nio^t  il.irinn  uf  .ill  llic  ii,i\  iK.ili>r>  of  llii>  liiiif.  Imw- 
»\tr,  w.i>  llriiry  MikImhi.  Hi-'  lir>l  two  \it\.i^«>-  in  Hi((7 
.iiitl  llif  follow  iii^;  \r.ir  Ii.kI  no  drlinilc  r(siilt>,  lait  h'\> 
third  \o\.i^i'.  in  H'»(»'.t,  |»ro\(<l  to  \k-  nwv  of  ihr  nio-.|  imjior- 

l.int  in  tlir  liisior\  of 
tlii>  (iinlinmt.  S.iiliu); 
in  tlir  HiilJ-Moon.  \\v 
ri'.n  lied  the  ^»llor^^  of 
North  Aintrir.i  and 
rxi)lorrd  (lu-  <  o.i^l  Ironi 
( 'ln>.i|»ta  kr  U.iy  to 
Xir^ini  Kttiirnin^ 

northw.iriU.  hr  s.iiKil 
in  |>.i>t  S.ind\  Nook 
.ttid  diMo\  \■T^■^\  thi'  ri\tT 
>lill  know  n  li\  lii>^  name, 
rx|»lorin^  it  a>  far  a> 
ihr  -!(.•  f  ihr  OKscnl 
tit\  of  AiliaiiN.  In  thf 
nixl  \far,  lu-  mI  >ail 
from  London  on  his 
last  and  fat.il  \oya>;c'. 
IWo  nu-rch.mts  of  London  Mi|)|)lird  tin-  inoiU'N  for  tlit- 
\fntnr»'.  whit  li  llu\  ion<ll\  hoprd  woidd  risiilt  in  tlu' 
di>«-o\rr\  of  tlu'  short  ronir  to  China  and  tlu'  wt-aUli  of 
tlu-  l^.ist.  Tlu'  littk-  M'ssi'l,  till-  Piscovery  of  only  fifty- 
li\f  tons,  was  proN  isioni'd  for  six  months.  In  addition 
to  Ihidson  and  his  son.  -lu-  carried  a  crew  of  twiMily- 
thrii'  nu-n.  HaftU-d  by  Wc  and  contrary  winds  in  Davis 
Strait,  Hudson  turned  southwards  and  saiU-d  into  the 
^reat  inland  sea  which  still  bears  his  name  -  Hudson  liay. 
As  the  season  w.is  far  advanced,  he  prevailed  on  his  men 
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In  r.  iii.iiii  in  ihr  l.,i\  h.r  thr  wintrr.  Sm.ii  .ifli  r.  ilir  ship 
W.I-  fr../.ii  ill.  l'iu.:>i.Mi>  l.r.MiKlil  Ir.im  l.n^l.m.l  (.,i|,.,|. 
''<"  '"r  ■'  I'nir  iImiv  w.is  .iImiiuLiiiI  food,  ui|,|  f,,wl. 
K.iiiu.  .111.1  lisli.  In  il„.  >,„;„j..  |„,w,.vrr.  rwu  llu-x' 
'••''"'•  •""!  «.'|'i.Mii  .111.1  .nu  urn-  .iliki  f.i.  c  t.,  f.„  »■ 
uiih   M.ir\.iti.,n.      111.'  s.,il..r.s  u.rr  in  .i  .|.,MKtr..iis  iii.mkI. 

N...I1  ilir\   l.n.kc  niii   into  ..|H'n  miiliny.    Sti/in^  llii.!s.,ii. 

Iii-    -nil.    ..n<l    till     .|ii|,->    .•..riHimr.    ili.y    pl.HT.j     tlnni. 

.ilniii;   witli   >ix    III,,,    wli..  u.i,.    t,„.   ill    I,,    rtsisi.    in    .,,1 

"I""    '•"•".    iiiin..l    ili.ni   a.lrilt.   .m.l   sli.,iiul,»|y    ..Imh- 

'l"M.<l    ilum    I.,    th.ir    l.itf.        N.iiluT    llu-    l.n.ii'„.,r    ii> 

I  iiw    wtit    (ViT  lic.ml  (,t   .i)^.iiii. 

Wli.ii   Inn,    ..I    th.-    imitii„-,rs  ,,f    thf    Discovrry   fnnllv 

iv.uhf.l   IjikI.ui.I.  .Ill   (■x|HMliti..ii    w.is    al   .mut  mih   .,ut. 

tin.I.r  Tlinin.i.  M,iii,,ii.  in  search  ..f  Hii.|>.,n  an.l  ln\  iiu-ii. 

UnlDii    Willi, u.l  .11    tin-   pn>,-iil    |'.,rt    ,\.  Isoii,  whirl,   he 
nani.-.|   .dur   hi^   rir>t    male,   but    c.ul.l  liiKJ    n.,  tr.icis  ..f 

the  ln>l  .l.!\,lltUUI«..  OlhiT  cxpclitinlls  mit  \\ilh  II. > 
lMtt,r  Mi,,,.ss.  A  |,.\v  yiai>  later,  j.iis  Muiik.  a  Dan.-. 
|).t»>f.|  th,'  winter  ill  wli.it  is  in.w  ij,,.  Iiarli..ur  nf  Cliurrhill, 
l»ut  iufoi,  -,prini;  I:,-  In.!  I..si  v.  ,-ly  .ill  hi^  crt-vv  fr..m 
-ciirw.  In  UV.V2,  I  aptaiii  l.ukr  \'n\  ,,|  Hull  and 
(apt.iin  rh..m.is  j  iiiK>  i.f  Bristol  nia.lr  still  other 
.ilteinpis  to  liiiil  the  iK.rth-west  passage  by  expl.jrinn 
Hu.ls..ii  Hay.  Both  expediti.jiis  were  unsuccessful,  but 
I  ox  Channel  and  James  Bay  still  commemorate  the 
names  .)f  these  ^Mll.int  iia\  iK.it.)rs.  K.)r  .1  time,  ICnj;- 
hsh    eflort    ill    the   northern    part    of   Am»-rica  ceased. 
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20.  The  French  neglect  Canada,  lor  lialf  a  cen- 
tury after  the  voya^jcs  of  (".irticr,  I'raiice,  heiti^;  fully 
r)ccupie(l  with  ci\il  wars,  took  little  interest  in  the  new 
land  to  which  she  had  laid  claim.  Yet  the  fishing  banks 
of  Newfoundland  were  fre(|uented  by  seamen  of  France, 
as  well  as  by  those  itf  S|)ain,  I'ortu^al,  and  I'.nnland.  For 
a  time,  as  many  as  two  \essels  a  day  sailed  from  French 
|)orts  for  the  scene  of  the  fisheries,  and  upon  one  occas- 
ion there  were  fully  one  hundred  and  fifty  French  .ships 
off  the  Hanks,  (iradually  these  fishermen  were  attracted 
to  the  land  by  the  profits  of  the  fur  trade.  Soon  rude  huts 
appeared,  dotting  the  island  of  Anticosti  and  the  main- 
land, where  these  enterprising  \isit()rs  carried  on  with 
the  nati\es  a  trade  in  bear  and  bea\er  skins.  In  ex- 
change they  gave  knives,  hatchets,  cloth,  brandy,  beads, 
and  trinkets  of  \arious  kinds. 

21.  Failures  in  colonization.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  sixteentli  century,  the  Manjuis  de  la  Roche  ap- 
proached the  I'Vench  king  with  an  offer  to  colonize 
New  France,  in  return  for  control  of  the  fur  trade.  This 
undertaking  ended  in  complete  failure.  A  like  fate 
bffi'i!  a  colony  uhith  l*ontgr.ive,  a  merchant  of  St. 
^Ialo,  planted  at   the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay.     Hence- 
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f(irth  t!u'  fur  trade  of  ("aiiada  was  controlk'tl  hy  com- 
panies, lo  each  of  which  in  turn  the  kin^'  granted  .i 
nionoj)oly. 

22.  Samuel  de  Champlain.  In  1G03,  the  work 
of  exploration  was  taken  up  l)y  a  man  whose  ser\  ices 
were  to  pro\  e  of  wondirful 
luiiefit  to  Canaihi.  Samuel  de 
("hami)l.iin  was  horn  in  loOT, 
and  sixnt  the  \ears  of  liis  early 
manhood  as  a  soldier  in  the 
ser\ices  oi  his  king  antl  in 
tra\(l  in  the  Spanish  West 
I  11  d  i  e  s,  in  Mexico,  and  in 
i'an.ima.  We  are  told  that  his 
■purse  was  small,  his  merit 
threat, "a  fact  readil\  reconciled 
with  the  spirit  of  adventure 
which  drew  him  to  the  new 
(ontinent.      It   was  in  company  Samikl  dk  Champlain 

with  Pontgrave  that  he  first  visited  Canada.  A  great 
change  h.id  come  over  the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Where,  in  Cartier's  day,  bands  of  Indians  had  peopled 
Stadacona  and  Hochelag.i,  all  was  solitude;  only  a  few- 
wandering  .\lgon(iuins  were  to  be  found. 

In  l(i04,  Sieur  de  Monts,  a  gentleman  of  influence  at 
the  French  court,  obtained  leave  from  the  king  to  colonize 
Acadia,  a  country  which  included  the  present  provinces 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  together  with  part 
of  the  state  of  Maine.  A  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade 
was  of  course  granted  by  the  crown.  De  Monts  was 
re(juired  to  undertake  the  christianizing  of  the  natives. 
It  was  a  motley  comj)any  that  crowded  the  decks  of  the 
two  shif)s  set  af)art  for  the  expedition:  thieves  ant)  ruffians, 
forced  on  board,  mingled  with  volunteers  of  g<M)d  station 
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in   lift'.      In    conunaiul  wi-ri-  Siiur  (U-  Mciits,   the-    Baron 
(le  I'oiitriiuourt,  and  Chaniplain. 

Thi-  iiewcoiners  first  sctlkd  .it  tlu-  mouth  of  the  St. 
Croix,  hut  in  the  si)rin^  of  tlu-  following  year  nio\e(l 
t(»  Port  Ro\aI.  In  their  new  settlement,  the  colonists 
were  joined  I)y  one  M.irc  I.esrarhot,  a  Parisian  law\er, 
wlio,  lia\in^  lost  a  l.iwsuit,  was  anxious  "to  fly  from  a 
rorrupt  world,"  and  was  (|uite  in  tin-  mood  for  adven- 
ture. To  this  man,  l)oth  poet  and  historian,  we  are 
indebted  for  one  of  tiie  best  jiicture^  we  ha\e  of  early 
settlement  in  America.  During;  the  following!  winter 
the  colonists,  comfortaMy  housed  in  a  quadrangle  of 
wooden  buildings,  p.is>ed  tlic  months  of  confint-ment 
with  no  linle  enjoxintiil.  It  \\a>  a  pitas.inl  winter 
those  merr\  I'rtiK  hnuii  -prnl  toiL^rther.  itui  spring 
bniu^ht  disaj)poinlment  in  tlie  news  that  l>e  Monts 
had  lost  his  (harler.  Port  Ro\al  had  to  be  abandoned. 
In  1(110,  howevir,  Poutrincourt  re\i\ed  the  Acadian 
st'tllement  and,  witii  the  .lid  of  the  Ji-suits,  undertook 
actively   the   task   of  cliristiani/in^  the   Indians. 

2;i.  The  English  destroy  Port  Royal,  1613.  Soon 
.1  n«w  d.ini;er  threatened  the  little  colony.  In  Kibi 
Samuel  .\ri;all,  of  Jame-^town,  the  new  I'.n^lish  settlement 
in  X'iri^inia.  while  cruisinii  about  the  Bay  ol  I'uiuh 
with  three  small  \i-ssels.  came  suddenly  upon  the  French 
colonx  .  The  commander  and  most  of  his  men  ha|)|)ened 
to  be  absent  on  a  \isit  to  tin-  ni'iiihbourin^  Indians, 
whiU'  the  remaininii  colonists  were  at  work  in  the  fields 
some  (list. line  awa\ .  .\ri;.drs  men,  after  destroying; 
all  the  anim.ds  and  i)lun<lerini;  tin-  biiildinn'^.  si-t  hre  to 
the  place.  This  dis.ister  proM'<l  a  deathd)low  to  Pout- 
rincourt's  hopes,  .in<l  it  w  is  man\  \-ears  before  the  l-'ri-nch 
.ijiiiin  tri((l  to  make  .i  sit  iliincnt  in  .Ai.niia. 
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11.  (HAM  plain's  Indian  Wars.  KiOS-lGlO 

1\.  Champlain  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  Meanwhile, 
(  liamplain,  who  had  returned  to  I'aris,  was  dreaminj? 
of   the   New   World   and   its  hidden    invsteries.      He  was 
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Champlain's    Plan  ok  (Ji  ki«kc  in  U>0h 
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M.-rch.MiM- ;  /(.  O.i- i>.itf ;  C.  Wi>rkmi-ns  l..>dtnni,'s  and  Armoury;  />.  l.iHli;inKs 
t  T  Mc.li.ini.s:  h,  M;.i1;  F.  Hl.lCk^mll^l  s  Sti.>p  anil  W.>rkm>'ns  l.,JifTn>[»: 
<i  ii.tUcrif,:  II.  Champlains  Kt-siiKnn  ;  /.  tiair  and  Prawhri.ltje ;  /,.  Walk; 
M.  M.Mt  ;  .V.  I'laltorni  f.ir  Cannon  ;  It,  llardin  ;  F,  Kililu-n;  (^,  Vacant  Space; 
/.'.  St.  I.avi  rcMi  I'  Ki\i'r. 


con\inced  that  somewhere  ui)on  the  I»anks  of  the  St. 
I.awrence  was  the  ideal  site  of  a  settlenu-nt,  from  which 
the  unknown  interior  niielit  l>e  explored,  and  perhaps  a 
route    to    China    found.     By    the    many    streams,    too, 
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jjouriiig  their  watirs  into  tlic  St.  I.awrtiice,  the  fur- 
laden  canoes  of  distant  Indian  triln^  might  in, ike  their 
way  to  the  new  capital.     But  to  Cliampl  in   whose 

eyes  "the  saving  of  a  soul  was  worth  more  an  the  con- 
quest of  an  empire,"  anijther  thought  was  dear,  namely, 
the  winning  of  the  wild,  untamed  natives  from  their  state 
of  cruel  savagery. 

Such  were  tiie  thoughts  of  ("hamplain  as,  in  1(508, 
he  dropped  anchor  off  the  site  of  Stadacona.  Here 
between  the  river  and  the  overhanging  cliffs,  he  pur- 
posed to  establish  his  headcpiarters.  Without  delay, 
axe-men  were  set  to  work,  and  a  few  weeks  saw  the 
completion  of  se\iral  buildings,  surrounded  by  a  strong, 
wooden  wall  with  a  pl.itform  for  cannon;  the  whole 
was  encircled  by  a  moat.  Sucli  was  the  birth  of  the 
now  historic  city  of  Ouebec. 

2.').  Indian  wars.  The  arrival  in  the  spring  of  fresh 
supplies  from  France  encouraged  (hamplain  to  continue 
his  explorations,  which,  he  ho|)ed,  would  open  up  the 
treasures  of  ("athay.  An  obstacle,  however,  stood  in  his 
way —  the  fear  of  Indian  attack.  To  ensure  the  safety  of 
the  little  colony  and  to  pave  the  way  for  the  conversion 
of  the  natives,  he  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Hurons  and 
Alg<)iu|uins  against   their  deadly  enemies,   the  Iro(juois. 

In  June,  ("hamplain  and  a  few  of  his  followers  as- 
cended the  St.  Lawrence  to  join  their  new  allies.  Many 
of  the  natives  had  ne\er  before  seen  white  men  and 
gazed  in  amazement  ui)on  the  steel  armour  and  death- 
breathing  tire-arms  of  the  wonderful  strangers.  The 
expedition,  which  consisted  of  sixty  warriors  and  twenty- 
four  canoes,  ascended  the  Richelieu  River  to  the  lake, 
which  now  bears  CliinnpLiin's  n;ime.  On  the  shore 
of  this  lake  they  met  the  enemy.  The  fight,  as  described 
b\   ("hamplain  himself,  was  a  strange  one.     "I  looked  at 
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tlu-in."  hv  siys.  "at.,|  fluy  Uiukvil  at  mo.  When  I  saw 
tlu-m  k-fttitiK  ready  to  shoot  ihiir  arrows  at  us.  I  levelled 
my  ar(|uel)iise,  which  I  had  loaded  with  four  l)alls  and 
;..med  straijjht  at  one  of  their  <hiefs.  The  shot  brought 
•lown  two  and  wounded  another.  The  Frmiuois  were 
ureatly  astonished  and  frightened  t.)  .see  two  of  their 
men  kdled  .so,,uirkly.  in  -spite  of  their  arr.,w-|,ro<,f  artnour. 
As  I  was  reloading,  one  of  my  companions  fired  a  shot 
from  the.  woods,  which  so  increased  their  astonishment 
that,  .seeing  their  chiefs  dead,  they  abandoned  the  f^eld 
•  md  lied  into  the  depth  of  the  forest." 

In  the  following  year,  ("hamplain  with  his  allies  again 
met  the  InKjuois.  this  time  near  the  UKnith  of  the  Riche- 
lieu, and  again  the  dreaded  fire-arms  won  the  day.  The 
Hurons  were  now  eager  to  have  Champlain  return  home 
with  them,  hut  he  refused,  having  heard  that  the  trading 
rights  <.f  his  company  had  been  withdrawn.  This  mis- 
fortune made  it  necessary  for  him  to  return  to  France 
to  seek  a  new  charter. 

HI.  C^hamplain's  ExPLOR.\Ti()Ns,  1610-1616 

20.  Champlain  ascends  the  Ottawa,  1613.— While 

."  Pans,  (hamplain  was  visited  by  a  young  man  named 
^lcolas  Vignau,  who  told  a  wonderful  story  of  how 
«n  the  previous  year,  he  had  ascended  the  Ottawa  and 
l';|'i  ma.le  his  way  by  lake  and  stream  to  a  northern  sea 
I  his.  thought  Champlain.  nu.st  be  the  long  sought  way 
to  India.  So  It  was  that  the  spring  of  1013  found  him 
sailing  up  the  Ottawa,  only  to  find  from  a  local  chief 
that  \ignau  had  not  even  reached  the  upper  waters  of 
the  river. 

27.  The  Recollet  friars.  -Champlain's  dearest  object 
was   to  christianize   the   Indians,   who   were  living   'Mike 
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l)rutf  bfiists,  witlioiit  f.iilli.  wilhniii  law.  witlioiit  TL-linion, 
williDiit  (i(»(l."  Ill  l'>l">,  tlHTcfort',  Iir  l)r()iii;Iu  to  ( 'aiiad.i 
thn'c  lri.ir>  ol  llif  Krcolh't  order.  Tlir  iicwi oiiU'rs  lo^I 
ii(»  time  in  xtiiiii;  lo  work.  <  )iu'  of  tlu-m,  l-'.ithcr  I,e 
Ciroii,  atlciiiled  li\  tWfKf  armed  !■  ren<limen,  set  out  for 
the  di>laiil    lan<l  of  the   Hiirons.       I'iie  route  was  l)y   the 
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Ottawa  Ki\tr.  "It  would  he  tiard  lo  tell  Noii."  wrile> 
i.e  (".iron,  "how  tired  I  was  with  paddliniLi  all  da\-,  with 
all  m\-  strength,  amom;  the  ludiaiis;  wadiiiii  the  riviTs  a 
hundred  time-  and  more,  through  tlu'  mud  and  o\tr  the 
sliarj)  rocks  that  (tit  m\  fei't  ;  (-.irr\ini;  the  canoe  and 
luiiiiaKc  throUL;h  the  woods  to  a\<)id  the  rajtids  and  fritiht- 
ful  t.itar.iri-:  an<!  half  ^tar\ed  all  the  while,  for  wi-  ha<l 
nothinii  to  eat  luit  a  little  saiiaiuite,  a  sort  of  porridge  of 
water  and  poimded   mai/e." 
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2s.  Champlain    with    the    Ilurons,    1615-1616. 

Uosc  lu-hiiid  l.c  (  .iron  c.iiiu'  (  iLinipIain  with  a  i)arty 
iiicludiiiji  till  Indi.iiis,  an  iiitt  rprtttr.  and  one  otlu-r 
I'nitclini.in.  His  coiitsc  lay  up  the  Ottawa  and  Mat- 
law. in  ri\trs,  iIuoukIi  Lake  Xipisftin^^.  down  (he  IVcnch 
Ki\«r.  an<l  .un.ss  ('.coryi.in  H.iy.  In  tlu>  clii»-f  t«)wn 
I'f  tlif  Hiir(.n>,  (  li.iinpl.iin  liad  the  >;iim|  j<iy  of  nicftiiif; 
l.c  C.iidn.  who  liad  the  honour  of  s.iyini,^  ihc  hrst  mass  in 
'1'^'  '■""!  "•  'ln'  Huron-.  DihIiii;  hi>  st.i\-  .imonv;  the 
lluron>.  ChaiHiilain  w.i>  drawn  inio  a  r.iid  upon  the  Iro- 
<|iioi>,  l)ilow  llic  f.i>i.in  end  of  l.ak.'  Onl.irio.  Thi- 
■  iM.H  k  tail(<l.  and  Ch.iniplain  wa-  wounded.  In  the 
t"II<.wini4  -piiiiL;.  lie  .il  Ia>l  returned  to  Onel.ee.  where 
111-  lriend>,  who  hid  re<(i\td  from  Inch. ins  a  re|>orl  of 
III-  de.illi,  utiiomed  liiui  as  one  returned  from  the  (h-.id. 

I\'.    Till    !.\s|    \'i  XK'^  <>i    (iiwii-i  \i\.   1  (127- 1  •;;{.">. 

2!»  The  fur  trade  retards  growth  of  the  settle- 
ment. I'.xplor.ilion  and  liKh'.in  w.irfare  were  now  of 
the  past  in  Cliampl.iin's  experienre.  Hereafter  he  was 
to  (h\ote  liimself  to  the  task  of  hiu'ldinv;  up  the  weak 
<'>lony  whieh  lie  had  en<ha\ourei|  to  est.ihlish.  Mon- 
treal. Three  !<i\crs.  and  I'.uh.ns.ie  wen-  \nit  tradinj^ 
-i.iiioiis.  o(:(ui)ied  (hirinii  p.irt  of  the  year  only,  while 
'Mi.l.ee.  still  the  chief  eenire  of  popul.ition.  boasted 
no  more  tli.iii   tifty  or  six',    inl-ahitants.      .Nor  w.is  there 

'"'\     li I    hoi>e  of    .m   inerease   of    popul.iti(»n.      The  fur 

lrider>,  although,  as  ,i  eomp.iiu-,  pledyed  to  promote 
-•■ttlement,  did  .ill  they  lould  to  rel.ird  it.  It  w.is  to  the 
int.  rest  of  the  fur  trade-  th.ii  i  lie  poixil.ition  should 
"oiiiinne  sm.ill.  .ind  x.  the  i.ind  rein.iin  nneulti\-.ited. 
<  lianipl.iin  himself,  hou,ver.  did  .•\er\thin^;  in  his  [x.wer 
to  eneour.iiie  settlement. 
:!!».  The  Hundred  Associates.     In   Iti27,  the  famous 
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I'ri-ntli  ^t.itcMii.iii,  ("aniiiial  KiclRlitii, 
afttiiti«iii  to  till'  sottk-nu-nt  of  Niw  Fraiici 
tra(linj(  privile^i'S  were  witluir.iwn,  and  a  new  organi 
zatioii  was  forim-d.  consisting  of  tin-  Hiuulred  Asso- 
ciates, sonK'tinics  called  the  Conip.my  of  New  I'Vanc'-. 
A  perpetual  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade  was  granted,  t<.- 
gether  with  control  of  all  other  commerce  for  a  perioil 
of  fifteen  years.  The  New  I'rance  to  which  this  monopoly 
applied  included  Canada,  Acadia,  Newfoundland,  and 
even  Florida.  The  conip.my,  on  its  part,  was  bound 
to  bring  out  two  or  three  hundred  settlers  at  once,  and, 
within  till-  following  hfteeii  years,  to  raise  the  number 
lo  four  thousand.  They  were  to  lodge  and  suiiport 
these  settlers  for  three  \ears  and,  at  tin-  end  of  that  lime, 
to  gi\e  them  cleared  l.ind. 

;U.  Kirke  takes  Quebec,  1629.  i;arly  in  the  sjiring 
of  l(t2S,  the  company  sent  out  a  fle«t  of  about  twenty 
\(ssels  bearing  colonists  and  supplies.  About  the  same 
time  there  sailed  from  an  Fnglish  port  three  heavily-armed 
ships  commanded  by  David  Kirke.  Meanwhile,  the  in- 
habitants of  Out'bec.  being  short  of  provisions,  were  anxi- 
ously looking  for  aid  from  France.  At  length  word 
was  brought  that  a  strange  fleet  was  anchored  ofT  Tad- 
ousac,  and  later  that  the  shi|)s  of  the  Hundred  Associates 
were  adxancing  uj)  the  St.  Lawrence.  Champlain, 
who  was  lieutenant-governor,  was  in  command  at  (Juebec, 
and,  knowing  that  an  encounter  of  the  two  fleets  was  in- 
evitable, waited  anxiously  for  the  appearance  of  friends 
or  foes.  But  neither  came.  Some  time  later,  the  Indians 
bnnight  news  that  Kirke  had  met  and  overpowered  the 
provision  shi|)s,  and  then,  fearing  to  attack  (Juebec,  had 
sailed  away.  Kirke,  in  the  following  year,  again  entered 
the  St.  Lawrence  and,  from  the  Sagueiuiy,  sent  on  three 
ships   commanded    by    his  two  brothers  to   (M[)ture   the 
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Vrvuch  siumahnUl.     (  hamplain.  ul,„so  garrison  l.a.l  hwn 

reduce.,!   t..  a  starved  and    raRKcd    hand  .,f    sixteen,  was 

tcjrced   to  surrender. 
32.   Death  of  C'hamplain. 

Hold  Canada,  for.  in   1032,  hy 

the  treaty  of  St.  CU-rmain-en- 

l.aye,  Charles   I.,  whf)  was    in 

sore  need  of  money,  restored 

the  country  to  France  for  the 

paltry  sum  of  $240,000.      In 

the  following  year,  the  Com- 
pany of  the  Hundred  Associ- 

•  ites,    with   Cham[)Iaiti    at    its 

head,   again   entered    into    its 

|)ossession.      For    two    years 

<  "hamplain  continued  to  direct 

afTairs    at    Ouehec,    faithfully 

<lischarging  his  duties  Ixith  to 

the    com  pa  n  y   and    t«)    the 

crown.      But  his  end  was  near 

at  hand. 

On  Christmas  Day,  H)35, 
Chamjjlain  died  in  the  city 
he  had  founded.  The  deeds 
of  this  Hstinguished  French- 
man, in   war,    in   ex|)loration, 

and  in  colonization,  have  won  for  him  an  honourable 
[)lace  in  the  memory  of  all  Canadians.  A  romantic 
spirit  of  adventure,  coupled  with  a  fervent  zeal  for  the 
saMng  of  s(,uls,  made  light  of  the  treacherous  rapids, 
the  lurking  dangers  of  pathless  forest,  and  the  haunting 
terrors  ui  Iroquois  vengeance.  History  has  no  greater 
tnhute  to  pay  to  the  memory  of  Champlain,  than  to 
record  that  he  founded  the  oldest  city  of  Canada,  and 
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ill. It  In-  l<)^.ltir<l  il>  int. lilt  lilc  (hiring;  llii-  si-.ir^  wluii  llic 
j;ni(l  ol  ilu'  liir  ir.nliTs  tlm  ,it«iKi|  i\ii\  rllnil  .it  <nl- 
iiiii/.itinii.  SiK'li  uiimIIi^Ii  (ItAdiidii  to  ilir  ln>t  i!it»ri>(> 
i>t  lii>  i;<iiiiitr\  li.li  j;i\tii  liiiii  llif  lillf,  "i  .itlitr  of  Ntw 
I'r.inii'." 

\'.    I'K<M.1<I.»    (II     Ai  AIMA,     1()1;M»»»»7 


M.  The  "Baronets"  of  Nova  Scotia.  "  After  tin 
ili'strmlinii  (if  I'dii  k(i\,il  liy  Aii;.ill,  I'dUl  riiK  (Hirt  li.id 
ritunu'd  to  IV.iik  c.  Ili>  ^oii  liiiiu  ourl  .ind  .i  few 
loiiipaiiions,  .iiiioii^  iluiii  ('li.irK-  de  l.i  Tour,  the  son 
(if  .1  I'rencli  lliiKtiiot  noliUtn.tii.  liii\ve\er,  refiiM-d  to 
le.i\e  tile  ( (iiiiilry  .iiid  sellUd  .il  I'drt  l.oui>e,  iie.ir  (ape 
S.ilile.  When  liieiudiirl  died,  he  left  .ill  his  rights  in 
Aiadia  to  ("li.iiles  de  l.i  Idiii,  who  h.id  lieeii  his  iKTsoii.il 
friend  from  Iioyli I. 

About  this  time  the  .iit(  iiiioii  of  some  |)idniiiieiil  men 
in  ICn^l.ind  w.is  dr.iwii  lo  Ac.idi.i.  (  )iie  ol  iIum-,  Sir 
William  Alex.inder,  coiKeiMd  tlu-  idt.i  of  pl.intiiiK  .i 
eoiony  there.  l*"roni  the  kin^  he  >i<iirc-d,  in  Itt'Jl,  .1  j;r.iiit 
of  Acadia,  whieh  he  reii.inied  Ndx.i  Scoti.i.  An  order 
of  Nova  Scotian  "baroiutr."  w.is  cre.ited,  each  of  wlmm 
was  to  undert.iki'  the  settlement  of  his  "l».iron\."  lint 
little  came  of  Sir  Willi. im's  elaborate  plan. 

;m.  The  Charnisay  La  Tour  feud.  The  treaty  of 
St.  (ii-rmain-en-I,a>e  h.id  restored  Ac.idi.i  lo  the  I'rinch, 
.111(1  thereafter  the  l.itter  took  .111  incre.ised  interest  in 
the  colony.  The  history  of  Acadi.i  now  for  some  time 
centris  around  the  feud  bitween  (  h.irles  de  la  Tour 
and  D'Aunay  ("harnisay.  The  latt"r  had  come  to 
.Acadia  .IS  de()nlv  lo  the  governor  sent  out  by  the 
French  kiiij;.  .ind  from  the  outset  the  two  men  were 
rivals.      The   stru^Kle  i)r(iceed -d   with    varying    fortunes, 
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iiiiiil.  ,11   1. 1-1.  .Iiifinv;  till   .li.Mii.v  of  I..,    r,,„r.  ( •Ji.iriiis.iv 
l.ii<l   -i»Kf   In  Ihf  -in.iiKh.ild   wlii.  h    hi,  riv.il   Ii.kI  nrc  lr<| 
""    iIh     St.    jc.li.i    kivn.       riu-   K.irriM.n.    iicrv.-d    |,v    tlu- 
<<'iit,iv;i'  of  M.kI.uiu'  (Ir  l.i    r,,iir.  rc-JMcd  uiil,  the  iiliiinM 
.;;.ill.intr\.      |-iii.i||y    ( •li.,rni>.iy    (ill.nd    f.i\..iit.il.If   lt•rm^ 
..I    Mirnii.l.r,    \vlii(  li    M.kI.iiiu-   dc    |.i    T,„ir.    r.itlur    than 
-.Mtihcv  .my  mori'  ol   Ikt  hr.ivt-  nun,  (|,-,i,|,.,|   t..  .ic.vpt. 
\..  -..MMicr  wiTf  the  i;.it.>  thrown  ,,|M.n  th.m  (  h.irniN.iy. 
in  \ioI,iti.,n  ,,f  hi>  \AvA^r,  h.inKt<l  .ill  l.iit  oiir  tn.in.  whoni 
\u-  s|,.,n(|  (.11  ihi-  rondition   tli.il   In-  .u  t  .is  rxr<  •ition.r  oi 
his  (onir.idts.      Madinic  dt-  l.i    Tour  w.i>  furct-d  t(.  st.md 
with  .1  ropi-  .ihoiit    lur  nick  .ind  witness  tin-  i-.\rcntion. 
Shr  did    not    lonji   >nr\i\i-   the   ir.iKrdy,    hut   «!iif|   a   fi-w 
wrrks   latir.  a   i)risontr  .it    IV.rt    Royal,      ("h.irnisav   w.is 
lift   .il.s..luti'   rul.r  of  .\iMdi.,.      .\   fi-w   y,-.,rs  later.' how- 
i-vir,    hi-    w.is     acidiiit.illy     drowned     in    .i     river     near 
Pc.rt    Koy.il.      When    the   new>   of   his  .le.ilh    reached    !.a 
Tour,  the  hitter  iininedi.itely  prcKeeded  to  Frame.      The 
kinn.    acknowledging    th.il     l.a     Tour  had    I.een    unfairly 
tre.ited,  made  him  governor  of  Acadia. 

Aiadi.i  was  not  lonjj  i,,  c-njoy  peace.  In  Ui't\,  an 
ICnjilish  lleet.  which  was  lying  idle  in  Boston  harbour, 
W.IS  pressed  by  .some  New  Ijiglanclcns  into  an  ex- 
ludition  ag.iinst  Port  Royal.  Withcjut  a  struggle,  the 
wliole  c-ountry  passed  into  possession  of  Kngland.  and 
«\e!i  the-  staunch  La  Tour  placed  himself  under  Ijiglish 
jToiection.  becoming  Sir  Charles  de  la  Tour.  He  died 
in  1007,  only  a  year  before  the  treaty  of  lireda  was 
concluded,  restoring  Acadia  to  France.  At  this  time  the 
j)(»f)ul.ition  of  Acadia  numbered   four  hundred   and    te-i. 


(HAITKK   V 
THE  FOINDINC  OF  MONTREAL 

1  «•»:}")- Hiir. 

.*i').  The  Associates  fail   to  settle  the  country. 

('liami)laiu  was  suca-rdtd  in  the  governorship  of  Canacla 
l>y  Charles  de  MoiUinagiiy.  With  the  new  governor 
came  several  families  tf>  swell  thi-  population  of  the  young 
colony.  The  reinforcement  was  sorely  needeii,  as  even 
some  years  later  (Juebec  did  not  contain  m«)re  than  two 
hundred  people.  Most  of  these  were  servants  of  thi- 
company,  priests.  i>r  nuns,  \ery  few  being  actu.il  settlers, 
rhe  surrounding  c<»untry  was  still  a  wilderness,  as  no 
real  attempt  at  farming  ha<l  yet  been  made.  I'he  Asso- 
ciates, more  interested  in  the  fur  trade  than  in  settlement, 
had  failed  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  their  contract.  In- 
stead of  themselves  bringing  out  colonists,  they  granted 
l.irge  tracts  of  lancf  to  private  persons,  on  condition 
that  these  would  furnish  settlers  to  clear  and  till  the 
soil.  There  was  nothing,  however,  to  induce  the  settler 
to  come  out  to  Canada.  The  clim.ite  was  severe,  the 
comforts  of  life  were  few,  and  there  was  always  danger  of 
attack  by  the  Indians. 

;i«).  The  founding  of  Montreal,  1642.  In  163(),  a 
plan  was  formed  in  France  of  commencing  a  new  mission 
in  Canada,  for  the  purpose  of  healing  the  sick  and  teach- 
ing the  boys  and  girls,  as  well  as  converting  the  Indians. 
The  mission  was  to  be  supported  bv  a  colonv  located  on 
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ilir  i>l,iii.|  ol    Mi.iiin.tl,  iiii.jrr  ilic  .lit.tiinii  <.|   i|,r  Siiiir 

ill-    M.ii^iilliu  li\  r. 

<...\,riHM      Moiiiin.iv;ny.     h..riiin     iliat     llic     prupoM.! 

MiiUiiu  III    wdiiM    |.r(.\»-    .1   (i.,Ilnl•rr.ll^   ri\.il    to   Ourl.tc. 

<li<l  all  ill  lii>  puutr  lo  di^Mndr  it>  |.t..in<.i,r>  from  iju-ir 

|.iit|.oM-.   I.y   pointinn  "Ut    tlir  «I.iiik»i    "t    In.li.m  .itl.ielo. 

Mm   tin-  liMilos  .m>VMr  of   M.iiMiii- 

iKii\»-  \v.i>  (liar.it  icrisiic  of  tin-  man. 

"I    li.i\r    not    coiiu'    lurr,"    he  >,,ifl, 

"lo  (Klihcr.ilc,  Ixit  to  act.      It  is   my 

<liit\     and    my    lioiionr    k.    found    a 

'oloiiy  at   Moiitrtal,  a\u\   I  woidd  k<>, 

il  «  very  trir  wrri'  an  Iroquois."      In 

Od.rfur,    Hill,  hf  look  |)oss(ssion  of 

tin-    island,    hut     rtlunicd    to    s|)cnd 

111.'  rtint.r  in  OucIkc.      \VIu.„  spring 

op.iu(l,  tlii>(hiv.i:rouskmKlit  and  hi>, 

little  Land,  which  inchidid  (wopiou.s 

la<li.s,   .Ma.lamt-    dc    la    IVItrit-    and 

MadiinoiMlU-    Maiici',   sit  forth   for 

thiir  niw  lionu-,  and  on   May  IfSih, 

Kil'J,  laiidrd  u|)on  the  shore  of  that 

already  historic  isl.md  xvhich  ('artier 

had  discovered,  and  which    Champ- 

'•'i>'  ''■'<l  Hxi-'l  upon  as  a  straneiic  tra<liiin-point .     Tents 

were     pitched    an.l    camp-fires    lighted,    an.l,    ami.l     this 

simple   scene  of    pioneer    life,    the  city   of   Montreal    had 

lis   l>eJ^mnln),^ 

.i7.  Trouble  with  the  Indians.  It  was  now  thirtv- 
two  years  since  Champlain  ha,|  joined  in  an  attack  upon 
the  lro<,uo,s.  All  these  years  these  tribes  had  nursed 
tlHT    enmity.       From     the     Dutch     traders,    who 
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all  ( lassfs  ill  Canada  were  made  the  object  of  their 
murderous  attacks.  Karly  each  sprin}^,  war  parties  would 
sweej)  down  I.ake  Champhiin  and  the  Richelieu.  r[)on 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa,  they  would  stop  the  canoes 
of  the  Hurons  on  their  way  to  or  from  the  fur  market 
at  Ouehec.  The  Alsojujuins  beyond  the  St.  Lawrence, 
even  in  the  distant  hunting-grounds  of  the  north,  were 
not  safe  from  these  tireless  foes.  The  position  of  the  un- 
fortunate colonists  wa,s  most  distressing.     "At   Ouehec, 


Thk  First  Mass  at  .Montrkai, 

Three  Rivers,  Montreal,  and  the  little  fort  on  the  Riche- 
lieu, that  is  to  say  in  all  Canada,  no  man  could  hunt, 
fish,  till  the  fields,  or  cut  a  tree  in  the  forest,  without 
peril  to  his  scalp.  The  Inxpiois  were  everywhere  and 
no  here.  A  yell,  a  volley  of  bullets,  a  rush  of  screeching 
savages,  and  all  was  over.  The  soldiers  hastened  to  the 
spot  to  find  silence,  solitude,  and  a  mangled  corpse." 

Montreal,  which  the  I-rench  hoped  to  make  the   centre 
of  an  .tgricidtural  tlistrict,  enjoyed  a  period  of  security 
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as  hinjj  as  its  cxistt-iico  was  unknown  to  the  InKjuois. 
I  tifortiinafily,  the  cnetTiy,  in  pursuit  of  a  small  band  of 
.\lK<)n(|uiiis  who  were  seeking  a  refuge,  discovered  the 
new  folony.  All  feeling  of  security  was  then  at  an  end. 
The  men  went  out  to  the  fields  in  strong  parties,  fully 
armed,  and  worked  with  their  firearms  close  at  hand. 
Danger  lurked  on  every  hand.  A  single  Inxjuois  warrior 
would  lay  hidden  for  days,  in  ihe  hope  of  cutting  off 
some  careless  straggler. 

.Maisonneuve.  discreet  as  he  was  brave,  kept  his 
garrison  well  within  the  defences  of  the  settlement, 
knowing  th.it  the  enemy  were  more  than  his  match  in 
bush-fighting.  Mis  men.  eager  to  attack  the  fw,  grum- 
bled at  the  restr.iint  put  upon  them  and  even  began  to 
(|uesiion  their  commander's  courage.  At  last,  overcome 
by  their  eagerness.  Maisonneuve  con.sented  to  lead  them 
111  a  sally.  Thirty  in  number,  they  advanced  boldly 
through  the  forest,  only  to  be  met  with  a  sudden  shower 
of  bullets  and  arrows  from  a  hidden  enemy.  Closely 
pressed  by  the  Inxpiois.  who  arose  from  the  bushes  in 
front  and  on  both  flanks,  the  over-valiant  Frenchmen 
were  fc.rced  to  fall  back.  In  the  retreat  Maisonneuve 
l»n.ught  up  the  rear.  The  last  man  to  enter  the  gate  was 
tlie  gallant  leader,  who  from  that  day  was  the  hero  of 
the  little  garrison  at  Montreal. 

•iN.  A  change  in  government.  In  1047,  the  first 
(  .madian  ( Ouncil  was  formed,  ircluding  the  governor 
n  the  colony,  the  superior  .,f  the  Jesuits,  and  the  governor 
<«1  Montreal.  This  body  had  abs(,lute  control  of  the  mak- 
ing and  enforcing  of  the  laws,  and  of  the  administration 
of  justice.  I-or  a  time  three  of  the  leading  inhabitants 
were  also  mend)ers  of  the  Council;  but  this  arrangement 
«'""  "-t  List  long,  as  the  French  king  was  opposed  to  a 
government  in  which  (lie  j>eople  ha.l  anv  voice 


(  HAlTKk  VI 
THE  JESUIT   MISSIONS 

I.    IiiK  Mission  to  tiii;  Hikons.  H):{:M()4M 

:{*.).  Father  Le  Jeune  among  the  Algonquins,  1633. 

I'lii-  Kocolli't    hatluTs  t'.irly  saw  that   llie  task  of  coii- 
xtrliii^;  thf  Indians  would  \)v  too  ^rcal  for  tlu-ir  ri-sourci-s 

and  invited  the  ah>istance  of 
the  Jesuits,  and,  in  Ui'J"),  five 
nienibiTs  of  that  order  arri\ed 
at  Oiiel)ec.  I'atiier  Le  Jeune, 
foremost  in  this  missionary 
enteii)rist',  set  himself  to  learn 
the  Algonquin  dialect.  His 
teaeher  was  an  Indian  named 
Pierre,  who  had  been  taken  to 
France  and  trained  in  the  art 
of  Christian  livin^r,  hut  wh(», 
uiHtn  iiis  return  to  (".mada, 
hail  l.ipsetl  into  the  \  ices  of 
his  former  life.  Seated  beside 
his  wayward  instructor,  the 
perseverinjf  priest  made  some 
progress.  "How  thankful  1 
am,"  he  writes,  "to  those  who  gave  me  tobacco  last 
\ear.  At  e\(.r\'  difliculty,  I  gi\e  my  master  a  piece  of  it 
to  make  him  more  attentive."  To  accomplish  his  purpose, 
Le    Jeune    followed    the    ro\in}i    Alguiujuins    throughout 
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their    winter    huntings    and    iMuIured     untohl 
from  cold,  iiungiT,  and  »ilthy  surroundings. 

to.  The  Huron  Mission,  1634.  It  was  to  the 
country  s..ulh  of  the  (Georgian  Hay  that  the  Jesuits 
looked  for  a  fruitful  field  of  labour,  thinking  that  if 
once  the  Hurons  were  converted,  the  faith  would  (luick- 
ly  sf)read  among  tlie  kindred  nations  to  the  south  and 
weM.  So.  up  the  Ottawa,  with  its  dangerous  rapids 
•  ind  rocky  />orlo''rs,  loije.l  three  heroic  missionaries, 
I'.reheuf,  Daniel,  and  Davost,  ready  for  any  experience 
il  only  it  was  "to  ("hkI's  greater  glory." 

No  sooner  was  their  journey  completed  than  they  set 
to    work     upon     their    mis.sion     house.     "Without,     the 


m    th 


French  I'rikst  AnnREssis-.;  a  IUnh  of  Mi>iiA\vK  I.ndia.vs 

structure  was  strictly  Indian;  l.ut  within,  the  priests, 
with  the  aid  of  such  tools  as  they  had,  made  changes 
which  were  the  astonishment  of  all  the  cuntry.  They 
divided    their    dwellings    l,y    transverse    partitions    into 


roe    apart nunts,    each    with    a 


woodi-n    floor — a 


won- 
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(It-rfiil  novelty  in  the  ryi-s  of  ilu'ir  visitors.  The  first 
stTVfd  as  a  liall,  an  antf-rooni.  and  a  \)\.ivv  for  tlu-  >tora^i' 
of  corn,  lii-ans.  and  drii-d  fisli.  IIr.  second,  tlu-  largest 
of  the  three,  was  at  once  kitchen,  workshop,  diniiij^- 
room.  drawing-room.  sch(M)l-rooni,  and  bed-chamlu-r. 
The  third  wa-  the  chaju-l.  Here  they  made  their  altar, 
and  here  were  their  images,  pictures,  and  sacred  vessels. 
Their  fire  was  on  the  ground,  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
apartment,  the  smoke  escajjing  by  a  hole  in  the  roof. 
At  the  sides  were  |)laced  two  wide  platforms  after  the 
Huron  fashion,  four  feet  from  the  earthen  floor.  On 
these  were  chests  in  which  they  kv\){  their  clothing  and 
vestments,  and  i)eneath  which  they  slept,  reclining  ui)on 
sheets  of  l»ark.  and  covert-d  with  skin.,  and  the  g.irments 
they   wore  by  day." 

The  Jesuits  were  strangers  to  comforts.  They  ate 
their  meals  seated  upon  logs,  arouiul  the  fire  over  which 
their  kettle  was  slung.  Their  ordin.iry  food  consisted 
of  boiled  Indian  corn  mixed  with  pieces  of  fish.  In 
their  eagerness  to  bring  with  them  the  ornaments  and 
vestments  used  i-.  the  religious  services,  they  found 
no  rocmi  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  not  even  for  salt. 
Their  time  was  divided  with  great  regularity.  .At  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  bell  roused  them  from  their 
beds  of  bark.  From  four  until  eight  they  busied  them- 
selves with  masses,  reading,  and  breakfast.  At  eight 
the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  the  Indians  visitors  were 
admitted.  These  some  of  the  i)riests  continued  to  teach 
at  intervals  throughout  the  day,  while  others  went  forth 
to  visit  the  remainder  of  their  flock,  baptizing  and  in- 
structing as  they  passed  from  house  to  house.  .About 
four  or  five  o'clock  the  Indians  were  dismissed  and  the 
door  was  closed.  The  evening  was  spent  in  reading, 
writing,  and  conversation. 
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rix-  jfMiils  wvrv  calli.l  upon,  not  only  to  tndurc 
i;uat  li.ir<Mii|.s.  but  also  to  laci-  t-xtri-nir  (Iiiikits.  TIu- 
llurons  wire  still  vt-ry  superstitious,  and,  when  troul.lu 
(■aim-  upon  tlum,  or  danKer  threatened,  they  would  blame 
the  ■black  robes  ••  "It  is  la  priere"  (the"  prayer),  they 
said,  "that  kills  us.  ^'our  books  and  your  strinjijs  of 
luads  have  bewitched  the  country.  Before  you  came 
wc-  w.ri'  happy  and  prosperous.  Vou  are  magicians. 
^■our  charms  kill  our  corn  and  bring  sickness  and  the 
InK|iiois." 

41.  The  destruction  of  the  Huron  nation,  1648-49. 

Soon  a  great  danger  threatened   priests  and  converts 
alike,  the  enmitv  of  the 


lro<|uois.  The  town  of 
St.  Joseph  la\  on  the 
xMiili-iastern  frontier 
ot  ilif  Huron  country. 
l"ormerI\  the  head 
town,  it  still  contained 
a  populalicMi  of  two 
thousand,  and,  being 
most  exposed  to  the 
enemy's  a  t  t  ack,  was 
strongly  fortified.  Here 
I- at  her  Daniel  ministered  to  the  Indians.  One  morning 
m  July  the  town  presented  a  picture  of  (|uiet  and  security, 
•md  in  the  church  Father  Daniel  had  just  finished  the 
m.iss.  when  suddenly  there  arose  the  terrifying  cry. 
The  Iro(|uois!"  The  brave  priest,  refusing  to  flee, 
x.nnly  tried  to  rally  his  terror-stricken  people,  but  s<M)n 
tell,  overwhelmed  by  a  shower  of  arrows.  Setting  tire 
i'>  I  Ik-  town,  the  Ir(H|uois  disappeared  as  (|uickly  as  they 
had  come,  carrying  away  nearly  seven  hundred  prisoners. 
In  th,-  foil,,wing  year  they  boldly  entered  the  very  heart 
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of  ilif  lliinm  cciiinlrx',  and  iIrstroy<'<I  St.  I^naci"  and  St. 

I.f>iiis.      Ill     \\u>   r.iid.    two    otlur    drvotcd    niissioiiarii's, 

lirrbcnf  .ind  I.alciuaiit .  pfrislu'd 
iiiidiT  the  most  ticndish  torture. 
Starvation,  dise.isu,  and  the 
sa\a^;»'  attacks  of  their  enemy 
hroke  tile  c  o  n  r  a  >i  e  of  the 
llnrons,  and  many  of  them 
tlion^lii  of  nothing  hut  th'^lit. 
Hu  rning  tlieir  towns,  they 
scattered  in  e\-ery  direction, 
some  seeking  safet\-  witli 
neighhouring  nations  to  tht* 
south  .md  west,  others  fleeing 
to  (he  islands  of  Lake  Huntn. 
.\  lujmherot  them  accompanied 
t  Im'  Jesuits  to  Ouchec  and 
found  rifiigi-  at  Ste.  l-'oy  ami 
l.i»rette.        The    Huron    nation 

had   disa|)|Han(l,   and    with    it    the   greatest    hope  of   the 

jf^uils. 
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42.  \  perilous  mission.  In  U\r,:\,  the  Frotiuois, 
Ining  at  w.ir  with  ihtir  western  neighbours,  made  peace 
with  the  I'rtnch.  Tlu-  Jesuits  took  advantage  of  the 
peace  to  establish  a  mission  among  the  ( )nondagas. 
The  mission  was  accompanied  by  Major  Dupuys  and 
some  forty  IVenchmen.  At  first,  the  mission  seemed 
siiccesstui,  but  soon  susjiicions  were  aroused,  and  Dupuy's 
position  bec.ime  disperate.  .Nothing  daunted,  the  party 
foriiu-d  a  plan  for  making  their  escape.  Secretlv,  in  the 
loft  of  tlie  mission  house,  they  prep.ired  as  many  canoes 
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aiul  tlat-l)..at.s  as  would  carry  their  wlK.lcromp.mv.  Tlu'v 
•lut.  i,ui(f,l  all  the.  warriors  to  a  mvstir  frast'.  in  n.n- 
luriion  with  wl-icii.  it  was  a  point  of  h<.noiir  with  each 
Kuest  (o  eat  cverythinjr  set  before  him.  Sleep,  in.lure.l 
l»y  this  j-Iiittony.  «avf  the  Frenchmen  their  opp..rtunity 
SleaJMiK  'l'»Nvn  to  the  shore,  whither  some  of  their  niimher 

l«...lal  ea.lv  carried  the  h(,ats,  th.y  omLarkcl  an.I  .piicklv 
u\:u\r  j;ood  their  es(Mpe. 

15   The  Iroquois  threaten  the  French  colonies. 

I  In-  uncertain  peace  was  at  an  end.  and  once  more  the 
l«"rn,rs  of  In.lian  warfare  were  the  lot  of  the  French  and 
iluir  allies.  "I.verywhere."  writes  the  superior  of  the 
J. suits,    -we   see   infants   to    he   saved    for   heaven,    sick 

"Id  dyuiK  to  l.e  l.apti/ed.  adults  to  be  instructed,  hut 
.  v.r>where  we  see  the  Iroquois.  Thev  haurU  us  like 
ptTsecutinjj  Kol.hns.  They  kill  our  new-made  Christians 
•"  <'ur  arms.  If  th.>y  fnid  us  on  the  river,  thev  kill  us. 
••  tlHv  hnd  us  in  the  huts  of  our  Indians,  thev  l.urn  us 
•  iiid  tliem  loj^ether." 

t>ne  ,lay  the  .Mgonquins  raptured  an  Iroquois  and 
I'n.UKht  h.m  to  Ouel.ec  to  torture.  Before  he  expired 
'IH'  victim  made  the  startling  ann(,uncement  that  a 
iMtKl  of  eiKht  hundred  Ir(M,u..is  was  encamiK-d  below 
Ab'nireal.  and  that  four  hundred  more,  who  had  win- 
t<red  up  tlie  Ottawa,  were  t.,  join  these  in  an  attack 
"P-n  (Juebec.  Three  Rivers,  and  Montreal.  Instantly 
tlH-  w'''>'^'  <-^'l»"'y  was  in  a  panic,  and  evervthinjj  was 
tnade  ready  ff,r  a  desperate  defence  against  the  expecte.l 
attack. 

It.  The  heroes  of  the  Long  Sault,   1660.     .Adam 

I  auiac  or  DoHard.  Sieur  ,les  Ormeaux.  a  voun«  man 
-'•  jr.MKl  family,  applied  to  Maisonneuve  for' permission 
to  !<'>d  out  from  Montreal  a  small  body  of  picked  men 
•"  an  attack  upon  the  enemy.     His  purpose  was  to  waylay 
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tijc  lnt(|ii(.is.is  llit\  (Icscrndid  tin- 0|  law.i  .ind  to  cluck 
thfir  .i(l\aiHf  upon  ilu-  scttli-nuiits.  Al  li-iinth,  afn-r 
liaviiin  rc((i\t(l  ihi-  <liviiie  hciudiction.  Dollard  and  six- 
teen coniijanions  set  forth  on  their  perilous  adventure. 

Melow  the  ra|)ids  of  the  l,(»n^'  Sault,  near  Crenville,  on 
the  Ottawa  River,  in  a  palisade  fort  built  the  year  before 
l>y  some  AI)^on(|uin  hunters,  the  youthful  heroes  look  up 
their  i)osition.  Mere  they  wen-  joined  !)y  a  band  of 
forty    Huron    and    Alj;on(|uin    warriors,    eajjer    to    share 


Thk  Dkath  of  Doi.i.ari) 


in  striking  a  blow  at  their  sworn  foe.  Two  days  later, 
tlie  enemy  were  upon  them,  confident  of  an  easv  victory 
over  such  a  mere  handful.  Again  and  again,  however, 
the  assailants  were  driven  back,  each  time  leaving  a 
number  of  their  nun  lying  dead  or  wounded  about  the 
pahsadis.  Meconiing  nu.re  cautious,  they  enticed  the 
Hurons  lo  desert  i)y  promising  them  safety.  Kven 
llien,    despairing    .,|    success,    the    Inxiuois    despatched 
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IV  Strife  within  the  colony.  .\>  if  uar  upon  her 
...nl.r>     IM.I     ,,..,     Nn.uKlu     .li...,,.    .,„„„,,.     c,,,...,,,.^ 

...■rM,.lall.H,>w..,.f,.,-  ,,,,,,  ,,.,i„,  i„  ,  ,H,.,,f„,  state. 
'''"•  •|.".-t    ..     .In-  r..|.,„v    ,vas  .li.,„rlK..|    hv    llu.   rivalry 

"I    >r.Ml.-r.     ,Ih.  ,,uam.|lin«  „f  prirs.s.   an.l    ,hr  strif.  1h:. 

!^"""    '"■'"'I.   .....I    ,..v..n,..r.     ()„,   ,..„s,.  of   ,o„t..ntion 

'"•'".■rn  ,1,,.  nl.K.nus  or.i.Ts  was  ,h..  M-I.T,in„  of  a  l.ishop. 

I'raii<(.is  l.axal.  AM.r  .lc    M,,i,- 
liK">.     who    lircainc    flic    first 
l>isho|)  of  Oiul.cc,  was  strongly 
in   syiii|).iih\    with    tin-  Jesuits. 
'!>    ««•    ihis    lime    ih,-    Jesuits. 
I'liiiK  I  lie  .   osl  highly  nhirated 
men  in  the  (•oh)ny.  had  exerted 
a  strong;  inlluenre,  not.  only  in 
fliurch     matters,    i)ut     also    in 
K<»vernment.  Tliis  influence  had 
iK'en  the  Knater  because  of  the 
|>ious    character    of     the    early 
governors.      Hut  a  change  was 
now  taking  place.     OueI.ec  and 
the  other  centres  of  population 
w.-re    heconnnu    real    colonies,   instc-ad   of    nure   missions 
.'«.d    tra.l.nK-posts.      Priests  ami   traders  were  joined   by 
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tlic  .iiiiu  .iiiii  «  umliirlcfl  .ill  <l«aliii^>  with  foninu  pnwrrs. 
imliKJiii^  the  lnili.in>:  tlu'  iiiicixj.ttit  (oiitrolitd  the 
tinaiii'cs  iti  tilt-  <<»l(iiiy  .iiui  the  adinini^lr.ition  «»f  justice; 
tlir  liisjiop  riilid  ilu'  (  hiirch.  'Ilw  (■x('hi>i\«-  conirol  of 
tradr  was  nivtn  \i>  a  lu-w  cotiipaMy  callfd  tin-  \\'t>t 
India  (  (iiiipany.  and  llii>  MKitinpitly  la>t(-d  lor  it-n  ycar>>. 
1H.  I)e  Mczy  and  Laval.  I.av.d.  win..  I.y  his  ureal 
infliMiicc  .11  (diirl.  h.id  .drr.nh  MCiirtd  the  ncalj  ol  iwo 
K«»\«rii()rs  with  wli<»ni  In-  li.id  (pi.irnllid,  w.i,  .i>k«(|  to 
ii.inu-  a  successor.  His  choice  w.is  S.illr.iN  de  M»'/y,  a 
veter.in  in  war,  who  had  p.iss»-d  out  o|  a  soinewhal 
reckless  youth  into  .1  middle  .ine  of  extreme  piet\'.  In 
spilt'  of  his  pietv.  ihe  new  noxeriior  soon  fell  into  a 
•  piarrel  with  the  hishop.  He  expilled  from  the  Council 
three  memlurs  who  were  under  the  influiiic*- of  thehishop 

.iiid  proposed  to  h.ive  the 
people  elect  new  ones.  In 
.ip|)e.dinn  to  the  peoph-.  ,d 
though  he  did  s<»  from  no  lo\e 
of  po|)ul.ir  no\frnm«iit,  I  )e 
Me/y  madi-  a  f.it.il  mistake, 
which  lirounht  about  his  rej-.dl 
liy  the  kinj^  of    France. 

49.  Courcelles,  Talon,  and 

De    Tracy.      The    ye.ir     Kid.') 

saw    the    arrival    at    (Juehec    of 

three  not.d)le  officials,  the  new 

jjovernor,     Daniel     de      Remy. 

Sieur  de  Courcelles.  the  intend- 

ant,  Jean    Haptiste  Talon,  and 

a  lieuteii.int-^enend    in    tlie   person    of    the    Martpiis   de 

Pr.icy.    The  connni;  of  tliese  ofhcials  marked  the  he^inninji 

of   .11.   er.»   of    sitllemeiii.      Durinir  a   few    months'    time, 

ne.irly  .is  in. my  soldiers  .iiul  settlers  arrived  at  Ouehec.  as 
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•'"I  <  """•  'Inrinn  rlu-  prtx  in„s  half-nntury.     Rc-al  sc-nlc-rs 
^v.  M'  -Ml  on,.  .„Hl  horMs  an.l  ^luvp  wrr.' supplied  l.v  the 

-.•...^.rnm..n,.      No  I.m.k.t  were  „,.  sTuKKlin^  s<'.„U.. 
n  n,     ,     ,  „,,.,  ,„  „„.  ^^,.  ,^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^    ^^^     ^^^^  ^^^ 

r.HV    h.Ml    lu.n    r.,m,u.ssi.„u-.l    ,„    sul„hu-    ,.r    ,|c-s.r..v 

I-  lr..,uo,.a„.l  ,o  .his  ..„.l  I..MI  Ik...„  ,i,,.„  ,,u.  famous 
r..M,H.n.  ..I  (  ariK-an-Sali.  res.  the  ..rs,   f.,r,-e  of   regulars 

-..o.X„u.rHal.v,he,Wh.  De  Tracv  lost  „o  " 
"  pnparM.K  for  uar.  an.l  a.  o.uv  set  ahou,  the  erection 
»i  a  mw  lor,  mar  the  mouth  of  the  kiehehVu 

»0    I)e  Tracy  destroyg  the  Mohawk  towns.     The 

•alMl.  hu,   a  Mron.l  attempt   was  more  successful.     I>e 
a,  V    a.ul    (  ourcelles    penetrated    the    forests    of    ,he 
•M..l.auks   w„h   a    .oree  of    thirteen    huncire.l    men     con 
-....K   ...   s..   ,„...,,,,,   (anaclians.  an  ec.ual   numher  of 
-Kulars.  an.l  ..„,  ,„„„,,,.,  ...j^^.  ,„  ,,,^,.  ^^^'  'f 

;;  — '  "f  .lu-  .hreatenecl  attack,  ha.i  prepare,|  to   lefend 
•;;:  '77-^-   ':;•'    •'-  — ''  <'f    iH-aten  drums  a,  d   th 

"!•  '  ^"'l';!  >"  a  general  fliKht.      Five  towns  in  all    su'Z 
w,       an.p.e  supplies  of  fo.Kl.  were  captured  and  hu  „ 
IH  .re  ,he  very  eyes  of  their  late  inhabitants,  who  |,K,ke 

•UMruc,  on.     The  enemy  was  now  thoroughly  terrified 

;-'  ^  anada  entered  up<.n  the  enjoyment  of  a  peri  d  o^ 

IHare,  which  laste.l  for  twenty  years 

.1    Progress  of  the  colony.     Having  humbled  the 

ar-prou,l     r.K,uo.s.  De  Tracy  returned  to  France    lelv' 

.«  (  ourceMes  and  Talon  to  govern  the  country      Talcm 
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for  ((mI,  Ic.kI.  lopiur,  .iiid  iv  .  ..fic-r.ils.  Ik-  set  the 
•  x.implf  of  in.ikiiiK  tar.  w....ll,i,  vU,\h,  and  .sh,.r>.  In 
KIOS.  he  wa>  lonid,  l.y  ill  litalth.  f.  M-rk  hi>  rt-call,  l»ut 
iwo  yiars  lal.r.  f..rtiina(fly  l..r  the  (oh.ny,  bv  rt'snnicd 
ollia'. 

I  "'l<'    'lie  .jind   rule  of  tlu-  irown,  tlu-  population  of 
(  .iiia.ja  \va>  incna^cd  l.\   an  annual  sliipnu-nt  (.f  si-tlltTs. 
M'.M  ..I  ihc  x.IditT^nf  iIr.  CariKnan  rcj-iini-nt .  which  had 
rclurm-.l    p,  |  ran(,-,  wm-  mmu    out    ajjain    and   were  en- 
"•uraK.d.  on  rccisiMK  tlu-ir  di^harKe,  to  hecome  settlers. 
I..uli  M.ldur  who  Miile<l   was  prontised  a  ^rant   of  land 
"""I  '"H-  h.ni.lred  livn-s.      Later,  ^irls  were  sent  (,ut  from 
''■'"«••   "•  I'lcoMie   the   wives  of   the  settlers,  eare   hein^ 
I.ik.n  to  ,  |,uM>e  nien.l.ers  of  ih,.  peas.mt  class  wh<.  could 
NMlhs.and    the    hanlshii.s  of   life   in    a    new   counlrv.      In 
••"I.,   to  encoun.Ki-  marriage.  I.<.unties  were  offered,  and 
l.'th.rs  who  n.Klecle.l   to  have  their  chil.lren  married  at 
;'"  f..rly  ..kc  ^^vn■  hne.l.      Bachelors  were  discourage.!  hv 
l.il""s  ..r.ler  lh.,t   n..  man   unmarrie.l  shoul.l  hunt     fish 
'-   •'-...le  with  the  Indians.      To  parents  with  ten  chil.lren 
w.is  Kr.uued  a  pensi,,n  of  three  hun.lre.l  livrc.s   a  vear'  to 
lliose  with  twelve,  .,ne  of  four  hun.lre.l. 

I"  'Ih'  upper  part  .,f  the  col.mv.  which  was  im.st  e.x- 
l"'>*-'l    to    In.lian    attacks,    the    settlements    t.,.,k    .m    a 
■'"l'>..ry    .h-iracter.      In    the    ..ei«hl..,urh.,.,.|   of  OueI.ec 
where  tlu-  settl.rs  w.-r.-  less  expose.l  t..  .lauKer.  .hc-^h..uses 
were  scat t ere, I    alo,.^  the  river  front,  the  narr.mness  of 
«lH'  l.irn.s  l.rn.Kinu   th.-m    clo.se    t.,Kether.     This    line    of 
honus.  as  .hs.mKuislu.l   from  a  village,  w.is  calle.l  a  cote 
So  conunonlv  ,h.|  the  settlers  l.uild  upon  the  river  front 
•^•"    ■;    "••'^'■ll..r.    it    was  sai.l.   coul.l  see  everv  house  in 
...,a.U    l.y     pa.l.lliuK    up    the    St.     Lawrence    an.l    the 
Kichelieu. 
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FRONTENAC 

I.  lK..Nri:NAr's  First  Tkrm.  1072-1082 

r,2.  Count  de  Frontenac,  1672.  -K„uis  ck-  Hu  ulo 
^--^  •'^'  irontenac,  who  succeeded  Cou  rel  "  a^ 
governor  was  the  descendant  of  an  ancient  P^-nch 
fannly  an.l  had  early  sh.,wn  a  strong 
disire  ((•  Lecome  a  soldier.  As  a 
I'-y,  he  saw  active  service  in  Holland. 
•At  ninef.en  he  was  colonel  <,f  a 
r^Kinii  I  and  at  twentv-six  a 
fT.K..d,er-j:eneral.      .\f,er  a  brilliant 

career  n,  the  army,  h,.  was  appointed 
Kmirnor  o|  New  France.     Although 

•hc"  "ft  y-tw<,  years  of  age.  Frontenac 
reta.ne.l  the  keen,  fiery  energy  of  his 
yoinh.     A    man    of  action,  he   was 
•iHighle.!   with   the  scene  of  his  new 
\v<.rk.        I     never,"    he  wrote,  "saw 
•"•>  thing     more     su,.erl)     than     the 
l'">'l>"n  of  this  t.mn    (Ouehec).      It 
•■""'•'  ""«   l'^-  iH'tter  situated   as  the 
'"Hire  capital  of  a  great  emjnre." 
I'l  order  K,  understand  Frontenac's 
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partly  wilh  a  \  irw  to  his  own,  rallur  than  tlu'  puMic 
iiitiTot.  In  the  sicond  place,  Ir-  was  luiahK"  to  tol- 
erate ri\.ilr\,  and  opixoitioii  often  proNoked  hini  («> 
^reat   rashness. 

i'ui.  Frontenac  and  the  Indians.  In  order  to 
control  the  Inxpiois  and  to  attract  the  trade  of  the 
upper  lakes,  the  governor  Imilt  I'"ort  l-'rontenac,  where 
Kin^iston  now  stands.  To  this  f«)rt  the  Iro(|Uois  were 
siiniinoiied  to  inet-t  the  "(ireat  Onontio,"  as  the  governor 
was  called.  Frontenac  fondled  the  children,  feasted 
the  s()uaws,  .md  won  oxer  the  warriors  with  lavish  gifts. 
Vet  there  was  no  lack  of  firniness  in  his  manner,  as  may 
be  gathere<l  from  his  address.  "Children,  Mohawks. 
( >neidas,  Onondagas,  Cayugas,  and  Senecas.  I  am  glad 
to  see  y<tu  here,  where  I  ha\e  had  a  tire  lighted  for  you  to 
smoke  by,  and  for  me  to  talk  to  you.  \'ou  have  done 
well,  my  children,  to  obey  the  command  of  your  Father, 
r.iki-  coiir.ige;  you  will  he.ir  his  word,  which  is  full  of 
peaiH-  and  ti-nderni-ss.  For  do  not  think  that  I  ha\e 
come  for  war.  M\-  mind  is  full  of  |)eace."  Then,  in 
a  warning  Noice,  he  continued:  "If  your  leather  can  come 
so  far,  with  so  gri-at  a  force,  through  such  dangerous 
rapids,  merely  to  make  you  a  \  isit  of  pleasure  and  friend- 
ship, what  would  he  do  if  \-ou  should  awaken  his  anger 
and  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  punish  his  disobedient 
children?"  The  Inxiuois  departed  from  the  council, 
deeply  impressed  by  the  "(ireat  Onontio's"  mingled 
kindness  and  tirmness. 

'y\.  Frontenac's  first  quarrel.  Frontenac's  bold 
.md  .iggressive  spirit  early  drew  him  int«)  a  (juarrel 
with  Perrot.  g(»vernor  of  Montreal.  Perrot  had  married 
Talon's  niece,  .did  this  connection  he  usetl  for  his  own 
g.iiii.  Building  .i  storehouse  abo\e  Montreal,  he  inter- 
ci'pted  thi-  Indi.ms  on  their  way  with  furs  to  the  regular 
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m.irkct  lower  down  on  tlu'  rivor.  Further,  he  pcr- 
niitlid  his  iiu'n  to  escapt'  to  tin-  woods,  wiu-re  as  coureurs 
(Ir  hois,  tluy  traded  with  the  Indians,  sharing  their  il- 
kjs'al  profits  witii  their  commander.  Frontenac  sent 
.1  lieutenant  with  an  f)rder  for  the  arrest  of  one  of  the 
Montreal  offenders.  Perrot,  upon  receiving  Frontcnac's 
letter,  threw  it  in  the  face  of  the  bearer,  crying:  "Take 
it  l).i(k  to  your  master  and  tell  him  to  teach  you  your 
business  better  another  time.  Meanwhile,  you  are  my 
prisorur."  This  hot-headed  official,  obeying  a  summons 
from  Frontenac  to  appear  at  Quebec  to  explain  his  con- 
duct, was  |)ut  in  i)rison  and  finally  sent  back  to  France, 
but  after  a  short  im|>risonment,  he  was  restored  to  his 
V;overn()rship.  The  hanging  of  one  coureur  de  bois 
had  the  efTect  of  checking,  for  a  time,  the  lawlessness 
which  was  becoming  common. 

').'».  Strife  between  Frontenac  and  Duchesneau.— 
riie  king,  while  upholding  Frontenac  in  his  quarrel 
with  Perrot,  wished  to  put  a  check  upon  such  a  head- 
strong governor,  and  so  he  sent  out  an  intendant,  Duches- 
nt.iu.  to  watch  his  movements.  Almost  from  the  out- 
Mi,  the  governor  and  the  inten<lant  were  keen  rivals, 
and  in  particular  in  matters  relating  to  the  fur  trade. 
I  I)on  tiiis  (piestion  the  entire  population — habitants, 
traders,  and  merchants  was  divided,  the  governor 
le.uliiig  one  faction,  the  intendant  the  other.  Duches- 
neau wrote  home  charging  Frontenac  with  having 
coureurs  dc  hois  in  his  eniph)y,  and  thus  making  illegal 
g.iins  out  of  the  fur  trade.  Frontenac  brought  similar 
ch.irges  against  his  rival.  There  was  constant  cjuarrel- 
ling  with  the  bishoj),  also,  over  the  sale  of  brandy  to 
the  Indians.  At  length,  the  king,  in  1082,  becoming 
impatient  at  such  continuetl  disc«>rd,  recalled  both 
olticials. 
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II.     illl     (>I'IMN(.  OK    llli;   WiSI.    KiTO-HiSj 

."»r».  The  Jesuits  in  the  West.  Mi-.mvvhiif.  intirtst 
ill  tlu-  slill  ui\(\|)l(»rr<l  Wrst  had  rL-\i\f<l.  Tlir  Jtsiiits, 
<lri\i'ii  from  tluir  tlioMii  Ik-Id  «»f  lalioiir  l»\  tlu-  dcstriu- 
tioii  of  tlu'  Huron  nation,  turiu-d  lo  tlu-  nortli-wi'st.  rt- 
ll^\vin^  llu'ir  work  i)y  llu-  shon-^.  of  l.akis  Huron,  Sii|Hrior, 
and  Miriiijiiin.  'riicir  missionary  cnttrprisr  \vi\  tluni 
to  taki-  a  kiiii  iiitfrtst  in  ixploralion  aiui  in  thr  tx- 
tonsion  of  I'ri-iu  li  inlhu'iu-c.  In  tiiis  work  tiu-y  foui 
a  strong  siipporlcr  in  tlu-  ciu-rKtlic  intt-ndant.  Talc  •. 
W'lu-n,  in  l(i7l.  St.  I.usson,  an  i-xplorcr  st-nt  out  hv  'r.ilon, 
riMclud  Saiilt  Stc.  Marit-,  In-  found  a  Jt-suit  mission 
alri-ady  tstal»lislu-d.  Tluri-,  u|)on  a  lu-i^libourin^;  liill- 
to|),  Ik-  look  formal  iMtssrssion  of  tin-  "(irrat  WVst," 
in  tlu-  iianu-  of  tlu-  kinj;  of  l-rance. 

.')7.  (iroseilliers  and  Radisson.  1659-1668.  Tlu- 
pioiifi-rs  of  tlu-  rx|)loralion  of  tlu-  wi-sti-rn  lakrs  wt-ri- 
two  l"rtiui>  fur-tradirs,  Pit-rrt-  l-^sprit  Kadis.son  and 
his  hrotlu-r-in-law.  Mi-dard  Choiiart.  Sii-ur  di-s  (irosi-il- 
lit-rs.  drosi-illicrs  had  ronu-  to  ("aii.ula  in  I(i4i,  and 
Kadisson  tt-n  yrars  latt-r:  t-arh  was  anxious  to  discovi-r 
lu-w  fu-Ms  for  tlu-  (.'xtt-nsion  of  tlu-  fur  tradr.  .\s  i-arly 
as  Hi.')!),  tluy  had  pushed  as  far  westwards  as  llu-  U|)per 
waters  of  tlu-  Mississippi  Ri\er  and  had  learned  from 
the  Western  Indians  ihal  the  hest  heaver  were  to  he 
f«»U!ul  to  the  northwards,  where  tlu-n-  was  the  Bay  of  the 
North,  u|)on  whirh  had  heeii  seen  ships  with  whiti- 
sails,  and  men  on  ho.ird.  In  llitil,  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  jjoNernor  (,f  the  colony,  these  daring 
explorers  set  out  on  another  expedition,  and,  while  it 
is  douhted  hy  some,  there  is  reason  to  helieve  that  they 
threaded  iht-ir  way  hy  lakes  and  rivers  as  far  as  Hud- 
son   Hay.       'I'wii   \ears   later   lluv    returned    to    the    St. 
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F.avvri'iice  with  groat  (|uantities  of  furs,  to  discover 
that  such  heavy  fines  had  been  imjuised  upon  them 
as  to  threaten  them  with  ruin.  An  unsuccessful  elTort 
was  made  to  have  the  fines  remitted  by  the  French  gov- 
irnment,  and,  despairing  of  aid  from  their  (.wn  country- 
men, they  diricted  their  attention  elsewhere.  By  rare 
i,Mtod  fortune,  they  fell  in  with  certain  royal  cotnmission- 
ers,  sent  to  the  New  ICngland  colonies  by  Charles  II, 
.uu\  were  induced  to  enter  the  service  c)f  the  king  of 
llngland.  The  enlisting  of  the  ser\  ices  of  these  two 
I'renchmen  w.is  to  |)rove  r»f  great  im|)ortance  to  the  West. 
oS.  The  founding  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
1670.  Henry  Hudscm's  discoveries  in  th»-  great  bay 
which  now  l)ears  his  name  had  greath  enc«>uraged 
mariners  in  the  hope  of 
lin<ling  a  north-west  |)as- 
sage  to  tlu-  great  Fast. 
The  bay  was  already  well 
kiutwn  to  sailors,  but,  with 
the  development  of  the  fur 
trade,  it  accpiired  a  new 
importance.  King  Charles 
an<l  his  court,  therefore, 
rtgarded  with  special 
I  .1  vou  r  t  he  plans  o  f 
( iroseilliers  and  Radisson 
lor  trade  and  exploration 
in  these  (piarters.  I'nder 
the  patronage  of  Prince 
Rupert,  a  cousin  of  the 
king,  a  fur  trading  expe- 
«lition  was  organized  in  l(»(iS,  consisting  of  two  vessels, 
the  Kaolft,  uiuler  the  direction  of  Radiss«)n,  and  the 
Xonsiirh     under    Croseilliers.       Tlu:    Jutjrt     was     earlv 
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oliliged  to  riturn,  hut  the  Xonsucli  continufd  Iut  courst- 
and,  (k'spite  scvtrc  storms,  ri-aclu-d  Hudson  Bay.  A 
trading-post,  named  Fori  (harhs,  was  established  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  James  Hay,  and  the  i).irty 
|)repare<i  to  spend  the  winter  in  I  lie  frozen  north. 
I">iendly  rehitions  were  established  with  the  natives,  and 
the  expe<lition  was  enabled  to  return  with  a  rich  earno  of 
furs.  A  most  ijrofitabji-  trade  had  thus  been  opened  up, 
ancl,  in  o/der  to  jjrotecl  the  interests  of  the  Fnglish  traders 
against  rivals,  the  king,  on  May  2n(l.  I()7(),  incorporated 
I'rince  Rupert  and  his  associates  as  "The  (iovernor  and 
('om|)any  of  Adxenturers  of  Kngland  trading  into  Hud- 
son's Bay."  The  company  became  the  pro|)rietor  of  all 
the  lands  whose  waters  einpti«-d  into  Hudson  Bay,  and 
was  granted  the  sole  trade  an«l  commerce  in  all  those 
regions.  Thus  began  the  com|)any,  which  was  to  exer- 
cise (k'spotic  sway  over  nearly  half  a  continent. 

59.  Marquette  and  Jolliet  discover  the  Mississippi, 
1673. — In    1073,   the   Mississip|)i    River  was   <lisco\ered 


MARyCETTE    AND    Joi.LIET    SETTINti    OUT    TO    SEARCH    FOR    THE 

Mississippi  River 

by  two  young  Canadians,  Louis  Jolliet,  the  s(m  of  a 
humble  wagon-maker,  and  Jaccpies  Manpiette,  a  Jesuit 
priest.  The  course  taken  by  these  ex|)lorers  lay  across 
the  upptr  end  of   Lake   Michig.ni   into  (ireen    B.i\ ,  ami 
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up  the  Fox  River  to  its  source.  Here  they  made  a 
portage  of  a  mile  and  a  half  over  prairie  and  through 
marsh,  emerging  upon  the  bank  of  the  Wisconsin.  Down 
this  stream  they  paddled  to  the  Mississippi,  which  they 
heheld  as  ManpietU;  writes,  "with  a  joy  which  I  cannot 
express."  The  voyagers  (U'scin(K*d  the  great  river 
as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  .Arkansas,  hut,  at  this  point, 
fearing  the  hostility  of  the  Indians,  they  decided  to 
turn  hack. 

GO.  La  Salle.  -Of  all  the  men  who  sacrificed  ea'^e, 
and  in  sf)me  cases  even  life,  to  the  service  of  France 
in  the  West,  prohahly  the  most  devoted  was  Rol)ert 
("avelier  de  la  Salle.  We  find  I.a  Salle,  shortly  after 
his  arrival  in  Canada,  in  possession  of  a  valuahle  estate 
at  l.achine,  eight  miles  ahove  Montreal.  I.a  Salle,  how- 
ever, was  not  amhitious  to  ac(piire  wealth.  In  trading 
with  the  Indians,  he  heard  that  the  Ohio  River  Howed 
into  a  distant  sea,  and  he  dreamed,  like  (hamplain, 
of  China  and  Japan.  To  convert  his  <lreams  into  reali- 
ties he  sold  his  estate,  and  with  the  proceeds  hought  canoes 
and  the  outfit  necessary  for  a  journey  of  ex|)loration. 
There  is  great  uncertainty  ahout  La  Salle's  early  wan- 
derings; yet  he  seems  to  have  learned  enough  to  con- 
vince him  that  the  Ohio  and  Illinois  rivers  found  their 
outlet,  not  in  a  western  ocean,  hut  in  the  C.ulf  of  Mexico. 

It  was  through  Frontenac's  aid  that  La  Salle  was  at 
last  ahle  to  e(|uip  an  expedition  for  exploration 
in    the    West.  In     .August.     1(»79,    accompnaied     hy 

Henri  de  Tonti,  he  emharked  upon  the  waters  of  Lake 
l>ie  in  the  Griffin,  a  vessel  he  had  huilt  ahove  Niagara. 
I)etn)it,  Michilimackinac,  and  (Ireen  Bay  marked  the 
course  of  his  voyage.  From  (ireen  Hay  he  sent  hack  the 
C,ri(fin  iaden  with  furs,  while  he,  with  the  remainder 
of  his  party,   pushed  on   in  caiuns  to  the  lower  eiul  of 
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F-akf  Michigan.  In  IKciiiiIkt,  hv  crossed  over  to  tin- 
lic-ad-watcrs  of  ilu-  Illinois  and.  drifting  down  this  stream, 
discovered  a  large  Indian  town.  Here  the  explorers 
l)iiilt  a  fort,  which  they  called  Creveccrur.  From  this 
point  l.a  Salle,  with  four  picked  men,  returned  to  Mont- 
real to  secure  fresh  supplies  and  e(|uipment  for  a  new 
vessel.      .\t   the  end  of  a  painful  and  d.ingerous  journey, 

the  travellers  were  met  with 
the  disc«)uraging  news  that  the 
(iri/Zin  had  been  lost,  and  that 
a  ship  from  IVance  hearing 
supplits  had  been  wr«-ck«'d.  l.a 
Salle's  affairs  were  now  in  a 
desperate  state.  His  friends 
were  in  despair,  and  his  oppon- 
ints  in  triumph.  A  weaker 
man  would  ha\c  h»st  ho|)e  and 
al»andone<l  his  purpose,  hut  luit 
sowith  thisindomitahle  Irench- 
man.  Without  loss  of  time,  he 
set  al)(»ut  the  e(|uipment  of 
a  small  force  wherewith  to 
retrace  the  long,  wearisome  journey  to  the  Illinois.  At 
his  journey's  end,  a  second  great  disappointment  awaited 
him.  He  f«)und  I'ort  ('re\ec«eur  in  ruins  and  no  trace  of 
Tonti.  The  g.illant  Italian  and  five  faithful  followers, 
diserted  hy  the  majority  of  the  garrison,  had  heen  set 
upon  hy  an  Inupiois  war  party  and  had  barely  escaped 
with  their  lives.  Ft  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  following 
summer  that  l.a  Salle  again  met  his  faithfid  lieutenant. 

In  making  their  third  \enture,  La  Salle  and  Tonti 
abandoned  tin-  ide.i  of  bmlding  a  v(>ssel  and  embarked 
in  canoes.  On  February  (ith.  I(»,S2,  they  pushed  out 
into    the    broad    current    of    the    Mississippi,    and    early 
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ill  April,  the  waters  of  tlu-  C.ulf  of  Mtxito  burst  upon 
tluir  view.  Ri-ariiiK  a  column  hoarinn  tin-  royal  arms 
of  France,  La  Salle  formally  took  possession  of  the 
surroun(linn  country  and  named  it  Louisiana,  in  honour 
<.f  his  kinji.  On  his  return  to  IVanre.  he  was  h.adi-d  with 
honours  and  hailed  hy  his  countrynu-n  as  one  of  the 
«reat  discoverers  of  the  a^i-. 

Sad,  indeed,  was  the  fate  of  La  Salh'.  Five  years 
lati-r,  in  an  effort  to  found  a  colony  at  the  mouth  r»f  the 
river  h«'  had  explored,  he  was  foully  mur(hre<l  l>y  one  of 
his  own  men,  and  his  body  I. ft  lyinj,'  upon  the  op»n 
prairie,  the  prey  of  bird  and  beast. 


IN.  Tin-:  Ikooi ois  S<  i)rK<;i:.  |tiS2-H»S«> 

r.l  Le  Febvre  de  la  Barre,  1682.  -Frontenacs  sue 
cessor  was  Le  Febvre  de  la  Barre,  an  (.Iticer  who  had 
served  in  the  West  Indies.  The  greatest  <liniculty 
the  new  governor  had  to  face  w;is  the  hostility  of  the 
Irorpiois.  These  shrewd  warriors  thought  that  if  they 
subdued  the  Illinois,  Oltawas.  and  other  tribes  with 
whom  the  French  were  on  friendly  terms,  they  would  be 
.d)le  to  divert  the  current  of  tr.ide  from  the  French  settle- 
ments and  cause  it  to  flow  in  the  direction  of  New  York. 
Such  was  the  situation  with  which  La  Marre  had  to  cope, 
and,  as  he  was  more  interested  in  trade  than  in  war.  he 
s<M)n  made  peace  with  the  Inwpiois.  As  this  policy  made 
llie  Indians  stilj  more  insolent,  he  was  recalled,  and.  in 
KtS.j.  his  place  was  taken  by  the  Manpiis  de  I  hnonville. 

02.  Commercial  rivalry.  It  was  not  only  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Iro(|uois  which  the  French  had  to  (cur. 
I>ut  also  the  aKgressive  policy  of  the  I'.nglish  colonists, 
who  laid  claim  to  all  the  c«)untry  s»)Uth  of  the  C.reat 
Lakes    and   were    seeking    to  gain   a   hol<|    upon    the   fur 
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tradf  of  tin-  \Vtv,t  ami  North-Wot.  To  add  to  tlu' 
dirticiilty  of  the  situation,  the  Hudsoii's  Hay  Company 
was  drawiiin  nff  the  tradi-  of  tlu-  iiortlurti  trilu-s.  Kn^- 
lish  and  Krtnth  witi-  fan-  to  fact-  in  a  slriiKul*'  f<»r  n»ni- 
nurcial  sii|)nmacy,  and  their  rivalry  was  hound,  soom-r 
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into  a  clash  of 
arms.  I  f  t  h  e 
I'riMieh  Won.  the 
I'-iiKlish  colonies 
Would  Ik-  hcm- 
nic<l  in  alon^;  ilu- 
.Atlantic  co.ist.  If 
\  ictfiry  rest  c  d 
with  tlu-  l-.iijilish. 
their  rivals  would 
l>e  contined  to 
the  valle\  of  the 
St.  Lawrence. 

The  Hudson's  May  Company  had  strengthened  its 
|)osition  l»y  the  establishment  of  four  tradinj;-posts: 
one  upon  the  west  shore  near  the  .Nelson,  and  the  other 
three,  Forts  Albany,  Ha\i's.  and  Rui)ert.  on  James  liay. 
In  Canada,  the  fur  trade  was  controlled  l»y  the  Company 
of  the  North,  whose  members  now  resoKed  to  destrov 
their  I'.nj^lish  rivals.  This  resolution  was  su|)ported 
by  the  novern«»r,  and.  in  the  sprinjj  of  l()8(i.  Chevalier 
de  Troxes,  at  the  head  of  a  compaiu  of  eij;hty  French- 
men, includiiiK  Pierre  le  Moyne  D'Iberville  and  his 
two  brothers,  left  Montreal  for  Hudson  Hay.  Ascending 
the  (>tt.iwa,  these  adventurers  worked  their  way  slowly 
by  stre.im  and  lake  o\er  the  heij^ht  of  land.  So  sudden 
was  their  cominj;  and  so  s|)irited  tlieir  attack,  that  the 
!.n>;li>h  po>ts  (111  j.iiius  Ha>  till  .dniost  without  a  slru>{>;le. 
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03.  I)enonville*s  difficulties.  MtMnwhilr,  Dtnon- 
ville  was  prt'p.irinK;  to  strike  an  tHictivi'  Mciw  at  \hv  Iro- 
<|U()is.  inorf  Particularly  at  tlu-  Si-fucas  who  wt-rt  nivinji 
most  trouble  to  ('aii.i<l a.  His  <>l»jirt  in  doinn  so  wa>  to 
f«»il  tin-  l"n^li>h,  wli(»  wtn-  uiuloulitidly  urging  on  tlu* 
St-nt'cas.  and  to  ri-gain  the  tun- 
rulenci-  of  tlu'  northern  irihes, 
which  had  Ihcii  shaken  hy  the 
weakness  of  I, a  IJarre  The 
main  force  n.ii lured  at  K«)rt 
I'rontenac,  while  messen^;ers 
wiTe  sent  to  summon  tin-  In- 
dians and  toiimns  dr  hois  of 
the /'.'est.  At  I  lie  |>lace  of  meet- 
ing (  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
<)ntarii».  all  the  forces  arrived 
on  thesanu'day:  from  the  east, 
ilu-  French  an<l  the  mission 
Indians;  from  the  west,  the 
warriors  of  the  Illinois  under 
Tonti;  and  the  Ottawas  and  the  remnant  of  the  Hurons 
of  Michilimackinac.  in  all  three  thousand  fl^;htin^J  men. 
Marching  inland  twenty-two  miles.  I>«non\ille  destroyed 
the  town  and  the  corn  supijlies  of  th-  enemy.  Before 
leaving  the  country,  he  erected  a  fort  at  .Niagara,  where 
he  left  a  garrison  of  one  hundred  men.  Tiiis  ruthless 
expedition  strengthened  the  wavering  allegiance  of  the 
western  tribes,  hut  it  failed  to  cri|)ple  the  Senecas.  who 
•  luickly  rebuilt  their  town.  Denonville  had  overturned 
a  was|)'s  nest  and  now  must  kill  the  wasps,  if  he  would 
n  >t   be  stung. 

1  he  invasion  of  the  Seneca  coimti 
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«l<Miii(ii«Mi  «.f  the  fort.  Dtiioiu  illc  h.nl  Imt  liltli-  choice 
in  I  In-  m.iil.r.  DiMaM-,  caiivd  l»v  the  use  of  l.ad  pro- 
visii.ii>.  had  carried  off  all  hut  a  d«)/«n  of  the  garrison, 
and  ihi-  ordtr  vsas  jjivni  to  abandon  ^■ia^;ara. 

Canada  was  in  a  most  wretched  plinht.  The  hostil- 
ity of  the  lro«|iioi>  had  now  for  two  years  destroyed 
the  fur  tra«le.  and.  as  a  result,  famine  threatened  the 
unfortunate  c<.lony.  The  fields  were  al.and<.ned.  while 
the  settUrs  sought  safely  in  tin-  forts.  It  was  f«lt  that 
peace  must  Ih-  hoiij^ht  at  any  price.  Denonville.  who 
held  a  nund>er  of  Inxjuois  prisoners,  Mut  two  or  three 
of  them  home  to  indue*-  (heir  countrymen  to  send  envoys 
to  a  peac«-  council,  |)romisinK.  if  th«y  did  so.  to  release 
the  rem.iinder  of  the  c.iptives.  It  |.i.,|<rd  as  if  peace 
wire  to  Ite  concluded,  for  the  Iroipiois  sent  their  rej)- 
resent.itives  as  n(|Ue>led.  These  h.id  reached  l..ike 
Ont.irio  on  tluir  way  to  Montreal,  when  .in  iimxpected 
«\ent  (handed  the  whole  sit  nation. 

.Xinon)-  tile  lluroiis  .ilioiit  .Michilim.ickinac  was  a 
clever  chief  named  Kondian.nk.  or  the  "Rat."  This 
w.irrior  had  niven  the  l"rench  much  troulde,  hut  they 
had  overcome  his  hostility  hy  promisin^J  never  to  make 
pe.ice  with  the  Inupiois.  The  K.it.  with  a  han«l  of  his 
followers,  had  l.ikeii  the  warp.ilh  in  search  of  the  enemy, 
wlun  he  suddenly  le.irned  at  l'<»rt  I'rontenac  of  the 
proposed  truce.  llnr.iKcd  at  this  hreach  of  faith  on  the 
|)art  <.f  his  allies,  the  revengeful  chitf  formed  a  phtt 
to  hreak  olT  the  peace  nenoiiations.  I.eaxin^;  Fort 
I'nmter.ac,  .ippar»ntly  for  Michilimackinac.  he  hastened 
across  Lake  Ont.irio  to  I.a  Famine,  a  point  which  he 
knew  the  Inxpiois  en\«i\s  must  pass  on  their  way  to 
Montre.d.  When  at  length  the  envoys  appeared,  they 
wer«-  met  with  a  volley  of  hullels  and  all  hut  one  were 
killed   <M    wounded.      Hindinj;   his  captives,    the   Rat    in- 
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fc»rnu<l  tluni  tli.it  In-  was  .utiii^  iimlrr  i)r(Ur>  from 
Dfiionvilli-;  wlnriu|K«ii  tlu-  Inwiuoir,  |tr«>t»>t«»l  ih.il 
tluy  wiTi-  in«ssfii^;irs  of  immcc  I  luir  raptor,  rr.iftily 
|)ri'tfii(linj{  that  tin-  I'ntnh  Koviriior  li.iil  .Imivrd  him, 
rrliaM<i  his  prisoiurs,  ^.tyiii^:  '{',,,,  my  l»rothir>.  ^^i^ 
homt-  to  your  iHopK  .  ThouKh  thin-  is  w.ir  l»itwtiii  us. 
I  K<vi-  you  your  lilnrty.  Oiioiitio  h.is  m.uU-  me  to  do  so 
Mack  a  <lifi|  that  I  sli.ill  m-vir  Ik-  h.ip,»y  .ij^.iin  till  your 
livr  trihi's  t.ikt-  a  just   vin^r.mcr  upon  him."' 

Thf  Rat's  plan  was  compU-tily  succrssful,  anil  tlu- 
"viMiKiatut- "  was  not  lonj{  <l«layi-«i.  In  10K}»,  umler  tht- 
hlack  sht-Iti-r  of  a  stormy  sununir  ni^ht.  lifli-i-n  humln-d 
warriors  fill  upon  thi-  si-ttli-nunt  at  Lachim-  and  hi-gan 
a  massacri-  whirh,  i-\vn  amid  thi-  hloiwly  horrors  of  borikr 
warfare,  stands  out  in  lurid  colours.  Sularcisc,  tht- 
commandcr  of  the  fort  thri-i  milis  away,  had  Im-cii  abst-nl 
ill  Montri-al.  and  on  his  arrival  next  day,  housis  win-  still 
I'urninK.  the  ground  was  stri-wn  with  ili-ad  iMnlii-s,  .md 
corpses  wire  han^inn  whi-ri-  tin-  Indi.ms  h.id  tortured 
their  victims  the  iii^ht  before.  He  and  his  men,  full  of 
fury,  were  setting  out  to  attack  the  InM|uois.  who  had 
withdrawn  about  .i  mile  atid  a  half  further  (»n,  when  a 
messenger  arri\ed  with  strict  orders  from  Denonville  to 
stand  on  the  defensive.  The  next  day.  eighty  men,  in 
the  attempt  to  join  Subercase  in  the  fort,  were  cut  to 
pieces  before  the  eyes  of  the  infuriated  and  chafing 
garrison.  The  inh.ibitants  of  Montreal  were  crazed 
with  fear,  while  for  miles  about  the  town  the  ruthless  in- 
vaders burned  and  pillaged  at  their  will.  Finally,  they 
withdrew,  hurling  back  their  cry  to  the  French:  "Onontio. 
you  have  deceived  us,  and  now  we  have  deceived  you." 

It  was  evident  that  Denonville  was  not  the  man  to  deal 
with  such  a  situation,  and  he  was  acconlinglv  instructed 
to  return   to  France. 
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(it.  Frontenac  again  governor,  1689.  In  this  crisis, 
the  kin^  of  France  turned  to  the  man  whom  he  had  a  few 
years  before  recalled  frf>m  the  H'»vernorship.  In  spite  of 
his  seventy  years,  Frontenac  again  assumed  'he  burden  of 
office.  Warmly  welcomed  at  Quebec,  he  lost  no  time  in 
proceeding  lo  Montreal  to  relieve  Denonville.  To  his 
disgust,  he  foun<l  that  the  latter  had  given  an  order  for  the 
destruction  of  I-'ort  Frontenac.  The  outlook  was  gloomy 
indeed.  The  boldness  of  the  Irofjuois  in  attacking  Mont- 
real, and  the  inaction  of  the  French  soldiers  during  the 
massacre,  had  the  efTect  oi  making  the  western  tribes 
look  with  conteni[)t  upon  their  allies.  Word  was  brought 
to  I>ontenac  that  a  rising  of  the  Indians  about  Michili- 
mackinac  might  lake  place  at  any  moment.  There  was 
real  danger  of  an  .illiance  of  these  Indians  with  the 
Iro(|uois,  a  combination  which,  b.icked  by  the  Fnglish. 
wctuld  bring  about  the  tUst ruction  of  the  French  colorty. 
fiy  sending  b.ick  some  prisoners  whom  he  lield,  Frontenac 
hoped  to  restore  peace  with  the  lr«M|uois,  but  unfortun- 
ately the  latter  were  not  so  ready  as  beff)re  to  listen  to 
the  voice  of  the  "dreat  Onontio." 

f)').  Attacks  upon  the  English  colonists.  -Frontenac 
began  to  make  preparations  for  a  threefold  attack,  not 
upon  the  Inxjuois,  whom  he  cf>uld  not  reach,  but  upon 
the  Fnglish.  whom  he  regarded  as  the  cause  of  ('ana<la's 
misfortunes.  In  HiOO.  three  war  |iarties  were  fitted  out: 
one  to  attack  Albany,  a  second  the  bor<ler  of  New  Hamj)- 
shire.  a  third  that  of  Maine. 

It  was  in  the  depth  of  winter  that  the  first  party,  made 
up  of  twf)  hundred  and  ten  men.  maiidy  coureurs  de  bois 
and  Christian  Indians,  left  Montreal  on  their  long  tramp 
up    the    Riclu'lieu    and    I.ake    Ch.implain.      The    march 
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proved  s(»  arduous  that  it  was  dicidi-d  to  divert  the 
attack  '"roni  Albany  to  the  little  tctwn  of  Schenectady. 
Thn  I  deep  drifts,  in  the  face  of  a  hlinding  snow- 
stori.  .0  invaders  finally  approached  the  town.  It  was 
about  .iidnight;  the  inhabitants,  all  unsuspicious  of 
(langer,  lay 
buried  in 
sleep  ;  the 
nates  stocxl 
wide  open. 
The  unfor- 
tunate in- 
nia  t  es  had 
scarcely  time 
to  leap  from 
their  beds, 
w  h  e  n  t  h  v  y 
wen-  beaten 
down  by 
t  o  ni  a  h  a  w  k 
or     knife. 

Women  and  children  shared  a  like  fate  with  the 
ujen.  Sixty  persons,  we  are  told,  were  kille<l,  of  whom 
ten  were  wt)men  and  twelve  children.  About  forty 
capti\es  were  carried  off  by  the  victors,  when,  after 
setting  lire  to  the  town,  they  began  their  retreat. 
The  other  two  raids  were  e(|ually  successful,  e(|ually 
brutal. 

«)6.  The  English  colonists  aroused.  The  thrve  raids 
produced  the  effect  whi«h  Krontenac  desired.  Success 
inspired  the  French  colonists  with  fresh  courage.  If, 
however,  the  French  governor  h(»i)e(l  that  by  such  in- 
hu 
of  fear,  he  mistook  their  character.     The  s 


man  methods  he  would  reduce  the  Knglish  to  a  state 
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found  tin-  i:iiKli,|i  l.usy  upon  a  plan  for  the  invasion  of 
Canada  holli  l)y  land  and  l)y  ualtr. 

A  larm-  fdrc'i'  ot  rulonisis  and  InHpiois  was  to  muster  at 
Alliany  for  an  at  lack  upon  Montreal.  Meanwhile,  a 
fleet  was  entrusli<|  tcSir  William  IMn|.ps,  who  had  earlier 
in  the  se.ison  taken  Port  Royal,  in  Aradia.  N'othinn 
came  of  the  n)o\ement  against  Montreal.  [Mn'pps.  how- 
ever, reached  Ouel)ee  with  a  lleet  of  thirty-four  trading; 
and  lishinn  vessels  df  all  sizes,  mainud  by  altout  two 
th(Misand  sailors  and  soldiers.  The  |•:ll^;lish  commander 
at  onci-  despatched  an  olhcer  with  a  letter  to  the  French 
governor.  (Uinandinn  the  surren<ler  of  (jueliec.  an  answer 
to  Ik-  j;iven  within  an  hour.  The  olVicer  was  n(»t  very 
lon^;  <lelayed.  "I  will  answir  your  general,"  erieci 
Iroiiienac,  •only  j.y  the  mouths  of  my  caiUKui,  th.it  he 
ina\  it  am  that  a  man  like  nu-  is  not  to  Ik-  summoned 
all.  I  this  fashion.  Let  him  do  his  l.«st,  and  ]  will  do 
nuru  If    IMii|)ps  looked    for  any  such   easv   capture  of 

the  Caiiadiaii  sinniKiiold  a-  f.ll  to  ilu-  lot  of  Kirke,  he  was 
doomed  (o  di-apiM.inrnunt.  While  he  was  r-istiii^ 
alu.iit  lor  a  plan  of  attack,  .i  reinforiemint  of  ei^ht 
hundred  r.  j^ulars  .md  iounurs  </«•  bois  succeeded  in 
entering  the  l)esieKe.|  town.  I'hipps's  plan  w.is  to  l.tiid  a 
strong  f(,rre  of  militia  lo  .ittack  the  palisades  in  the 
nir.  whilt  liie  lleet  l»oml..ir<h(i  the  town  fn.m  tin-  river. 
I  niortun.itely  for  him.  Ik  alh.wed  his  fleet  to  I.e  drawn 
inlo.tctic.n  to<.  soon,  with  tiie  result  that  his  anjmuniti<.n 
w.is  ixhausied  helore  tile  landing  force  was  ready.  More- 
over, his  ships  h.ul  sullen  <1  s«,  much  in  the  exchange  of 
tire,  tlial   lie  w.is  forced  to  rais«-  the  siej{e. 

(.7.  Border  warfare.  Ih.'  next  four  years  were  filled 
with  horder  warfare',  in  which  I.oth  sides  suffered.  The 
IrtMniois  continued  to  ni.ike  their  deadly  raids  upon  the 
outlying  settlements,  hut  .is  their  very  success  remlered 
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them  carcloss.   tlu-y  often  drew  down   upon   tluniselves 

severe  j)unishm(nt.     Oiiick  m  see  that  the  hulk  of  the 

furs  reached  the  French  l)y  way  of  the  Ottawa,  they  con- 

tinually   heset    that    stream   in   strong   bands.     Since   the 

continuance    of 

the     fur     trade 

was  essential  to 

the    welfare    of 

the     colony, 

every  effort  wa- 

put     forth      li\ 

I'ronifti.ic        t(» 

keei»the(  )tl.iwa 

open.    .\s  a  con- 

•-e(|uence,      t  h  e 

ii.iiiks    of     that 

import. mt  ri\er 

were   the   scene  of  niany  desperate   encounters    l>etween 

the  l-rench  and  the  lro()Uois. 

68.  The  heroine  of  Vercheres.     In   this  peri<Kl  of 
distress  .md  daiijjer,  it  was  the  settlers  of  the  upjK'r  St. 

Lawrence,  helween  Montreal  and  Three  Ri\ers,  who 
sufTered  most.  I",  very  i)r(C.»iition  was  taken  ajjainst 
suflden  attacks.  The  farnur>  worked  to^jether,  passing 
in  a  I'ody  from  one  field  to  another,  and  were  often 
guarded  liy  a  <letachment  of  soldiers.  .At  nij^ht  all  took 
refuge  in  the  nearest  fort.  The  story  of  an  incident  of 
this  i>eriod  reads  like  a  romance.  .About  twent\  miles 
below  Montreal  lay  the  si-igniory  of  Vercheres.  which,  in 
the  absence  of  the  seignior,  had  been  left  in  charge  of 
two  soldiers,  two  i)o>s,  an  old  man.  .iml  a  few  women 
and  children.  .Madeleine,  the  fourteen-year-old  daughter 
of  the  seignior,  standing  one  morning  near  the  ri\er,  was 
suddenly    startled    by    the   cry   of   a    hired    man:  "Run, 
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M.i(|rmoi.s(ll(  .  run;  lu-rt-  comi-  (lie  lr<»<|u<)isl"  Ilw 
iii.ii«l<-ii  ran  tor  tin-  tort,  with  the  Imllct^  whistliiij;  altout 
her  hiad,  .iiul  closid  and  liarrud  thi'  k-iU-.  All  within 
wire  [)anic-stri(k«n,  thi'  women  crying  and  the  "^ohiiers 
hidinji.  MadeUine  alone  was  calni.  Assuming  coni- 
niand  the  little  lier(»ine  prepared  to  (lelcnd  her  tather's 
home.  With  the  aid  of  the  two  soldiers  and  her  yoiinjj 
broliiers,  she  siireet'<led  in  kee|)in^  off  the  Indians  for  .i 
whole  week,  until  lulp  arri\fd  from   Montr«Mi. 

<i!».  The    war    upon    the    Acadian    border,      1  he 
slnijiKli'  between  I  he  Irench  .iiid   In^li-h  (olom-<i-  >pre.id 
toAradi.i,  New  foundl.ind,  .imi  Hudson  B.i\  .      The  Iren(l) 
while   finhtinn   uiili   ilu     Iji^li-^li   o|    New    \ Ork   and    iheir 

irofiuoi-  .illi( -,  were  .il-o  har.i- 
-in^  lilt-  N(  w  |-,nj;l,tnd(  ! -,  oi 
"  lia-loini.ii-.  "  Ironi  i  h(  hordi  r^ 
ol  Ai  ailia.  1  ht  re  U(  n  not  iii<  m- 
than  a  tlioii-and  (oloni^i-  in 
Aeadi.i,  the  i)rinji|),d  --eiije- 
nient^  hein^  <it  I'lirl  l<ii\,d, 
Me.udiassin.  ,ind  i.i>  Min»>. 
Scatlered  .don^  I  he  idaMs  were 
the  lishirmen.  and  ihrou^liout 
the  forests  tlie  fur  t  r.i(ler>.  The 
territory  \\\n^  iHtween  the 
Ktnneliee  ,ind  liie  Si.  (  roix, 
el. limed  by  imth  I'reneh  .iiid 
r.n^li>h,  w.is  (KCiipied  1»\  the 
Alien. ikis.  The  I  reiuh  inrited  llu>e  I  niii,in>  to  .it  t.i(k> 
upon  the  laiKli-h  .ind  Mipplied  ihem  w  iili  mniv,  powd«r. 
.ind  lea<l.  To  risir.iin  I  he  .M.eii.ikis,  ihi'  T  iii;li>li  Imilt  .1 
stone  lorl  011  the  ri\er  Pein.i(|iiid. 

7(t.  Pierre  le  Moyne  D'Iberville.     N..  m.m  .lid  more 
in   this  period   to  uphold   the  power  of   I  ranee  in    North 
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Amcric.i  lli.m  did  I'irrrc  Ic  Mo\  lU'  I  >' ll.fr\  illr.  Hr  had 
lull!  (he  rinlu-h.mrl  m.iri  of  I  )f  Tn.xr^  in  thi'  r»(liicti<iM 
<>i  ilir  i;ii^;li>li  poxts  upon  Hud>on  M.i\ .  In  Ac.idia  In- 
i.ipii.'nd  till'  fort  on  lli.  I',  in.i.piid ;  in  Newfound  land  hv 
M  i/n!  t\try  I  nKli>li  >ft  tlcnnnt .  IK'  wax  hoM-n.  tlun-fon-. 
lo  take  (  harnf  (.f  thr  tU-ct  which  had  l.ccn  titled  out  for 
an  ailark  upon  Fort  WIson.  railed  l)\  the  Ireiuh  Fort 
liourl.oii.  ihr  tno>t  important  t  radin^-po>,|  on  MufUon 
Ma\.  A>  w»'  ha\e  >een.  the  lhre«-  fort>  on  James  May 
Iiad  ahead\  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Irench.  Witli 
.1  single  ship  lie  met  and  oxercaine  lhr»'e  Knj-lish  \t>sel> 
iMion^inK  to  the  Hudson's  M.iy  Company.  The  reward 
'■I    this  si^;nal  \irtor\   wa>  the  po>.-      ion  of   Fort   Nelson. 

71  Death  of  Frontenac,  1698.  m  |»i<.»7.  the  peace  of 
l<\-\\i(k  put  an  end  to  the  war  Let  ween  laiKl.iiid  ami 
I  raii<<'  an. I  restr)red  piace  to  the  tn.ul.led  liorder  th.if 
l.i\  h(  iw(en  their  American  colonies.  In  the  h.llowin^ 
v«ai,  a!  the  aj-e  of  sevetit y-ei^ht ,  I'ronlenac  died.  The 
viieLnl  the  p.'ople  wa>  ureal,  for  with  the  poorer  clasM-s 
In-  K<  'lerosilx  had  made  him  \  er\  popular.  His  entire 
'  .11.  ei  i.eais  te>iimoii\  to  his  remarkaMe  aliility  in  manan- 
Hi;  the  ln<iiin>.  I  pon  the  whole,  his  wurk  in  Can.ul.i 
\\a-  .1  -uc .  e~-  .\i  his  coining  he  had  found  the  country 
upon  ihr  \(i^e  .,t  ruin;  at  the  hour  of  his  death  the 
lunch  (aiisf  in  (  aiiada  was  .dmost   triumph. int. 

Ilin.  Mar-  .dier  tlie  pe.ici-  of  Kvswick,  the  ol.jcct  <»f 
I  roiiK  n,i(  .  ih.  l.rinKiiiK  ol  the  Indians  into  peaceful  rela- 
!i..ii-  with  iht  i  rt  ncli  and  their  allies,  was  accom|.lish<-d. 
A  ^reat  (oinuil  was  held  at  .Montreal,  wln-re  tiiirte«-n 
Imndred  w.irriurs  nwl  to  smoke  th«'  pi()e  of  peace  and 
I  \clianj;e   iielts   of   w.impum. 
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SOCIAL  CONDITIONS 

72.  Feudalism  in  Canada.  As  far  ..>  ihr  .•..n.liti..Ms 
ol  III.-  .■..imiry  all.uvr.l.  li.n(h-(  a.i.uliai.  >..,i,tv  was 
■"••«l«ll<<l  .'ll«T  the  l.u.lal  svsi,„,.  which  llunrishcl  in 
I  iin.|K-  in  Ihr  rhv(„th.  lurhth.  and  llnrl.rni  h  (cnturics 
I  Ih  Ih.nrv  was  thai  lh.  kin^  ,,.,viv.,|  his  |.,n<l  from  (....I 
.<s  .1  hrl,  ...-  f.nd.      h.ii.r  th<    I, tin  Iriola/ism.       h,  nalily. 

llif    kinv;    nwnt'.l    (he   soil    liv 
riuhl  III  the  swonl.       |)i\  idinjj 
ill*'  land,  he  Krantrd    it    lo   ihc 
K"at    nohlcs  wh.,  had    In  Ipcd 
l''"i    ill    war.      i:arh    iK.l.lr,  in 
I  inn.      siihdct       the      urciU-r 
{••►rtion  of    his  lief  lo  his  fol- 
lowers.     Ill-   vvh«>  ^raim-d  the 
licf     was     railed     a     su/irain, 
!i«K»',  or  lord;  he  to  whom  thi- 
K'Miit    was    niadf    was   known 
•  IS     a     \,iss.il,     litjii'tnan,      or 
rclainiT.    The  rcl.it ionship  cx- 
istinj^r  between  lord  and  vassal 
w.is   one    of     nnitii.il     benefit. 


Ol.l)  ll<M  N|  >  A  I    |.r.,v,s 


The   lord   K.i\i'   i.rotccli..n.   the  \  .iss.d  ^ave   ser\  ice 

ll    w.is   lh.-  K.v.,l    st.,t.-sn.an.   C.r.lin.il    Kicheli,.u'.   who 

""••"'"'■•■•I  I' "-I'lix"  into  (an.,.!.,,  in  connection  with  the 
'■''•""•'  "';''<""»'in-d.Wociate..  His  object  in  d..inK  so 
was  twolold:  l.rM   to  cre.ite  .1  Cana.lian  aristocracv.  and 
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If   m.iin    rc.iM.ii      to  .hmMj,!,   .,„   ,..i>v   ^\  >t 


.mioiin    xiiiltrs. 


"•I    <li\i<liiin    tlu-    l.iiul 

I  111-  Mi/crain   w.is  r.ilKtl   in   (  aii.id.i. 

tlu'  kiiin.  Ikcimu-  I 


ll>    \.ls>.ll 


nil 

I  he    Mij^iiior,    .i>' 

rr(«i\  iii^;    ,1    firt    tt.  >m 

ind  ill  iiirii  in.idi'  nr.iiit>  to 


llu'  censitaines,  tl„,sr  wli.,  lul,|  iluir  l.iiul  nii  tl 


•  if    cens. 


nr    (|uit-rcnt. 


•-ocuty.   ilu-  (ulliv.il 
liiihihnits. 


or><  u 


Th 
f   ll 


If  |i.i\  nifiit 


lowrsi     t  l.iss    in    Canadi.j 


n 


If    >u| 


wen- 


:n<)wn   a> 


tlu 


lli.il  (In-  land  miKhl  ti..l  lie  wa.lf.  ilic  M-i^ni.ir  was 
I'TCfd  l.y  tlu-  l.-rni>  of  his  ^ranl  lo  rl.ar  hi>  «>iatf  within 
.1  Cfrtain  tiim-.  .\>  hf  was  Usually  to,,  poor  lo  do  this 
linnsvlf.  and  as  hr  was  not  allowfd  to  sflj  any  part  un- 
rlf.irfd.  hf  was  conipfllfd  to  ^rant  it  to  olhfrs  at  a  small 
"•'il-il.  Thf  rfutal  varifd  from  half  a  cfiit  to  two  .mts 
lor  fach  aiff  and  was  [).iid.  part  in  moiu-y.  pari  in  whtal, 
««Ks,  or  livf  f<,wls.  or  oilur  products  <.f  thf  farm,  Thf 
l.iiid  <.f  thf  u;isitain-  passfd  at  his  .h.nh  to  his  diildn-n; 
'"'I  'I  Ih-  soM  it,  |„.  was  callfil  upon  to  pav  to  his  siinnior 
"M.-iw.lfih  of  th<-  pri.r  i,Hvi\,.,|.  In  |ik,.  manner,  if  a 
MiKUior  parlfd  with  his  .stalf.  ilu-  kinj.  was  futith-.l  lo 
"iif-ldth  of  th<-  purihasr  moiify.  Sonif  dfinands  madf 
up(.n  ihf  rensiUtirc,  tli..uj-h  not  often  enfoncd,  wen- 
ihaf  he  should  ^riiid  his  nr.iin  in  the  seignior's  mill,  make 
Ins  l.read  in  the  seignior's  oven,  and  ^ivf  liinj  one  tish 
•>ut  of  every  eleven  f(.r  the  ri^ht  to  fish  in  the  river 
Mowing  jMst  his  land. 

The  nol.les  of  France  were,  as  a  rule,  too  fond  of  the 
court  to  exchange  its  pleasures  for  the  privations  of 
coh.nial  life.  The  Canaciian  ni.bility  was.  therefim-. 
composed  of  some  oHicers  (,f  the  C.irignan  renimeni  .iiul 
a  lew  of  ihf  m«)re  prominent  colonists.  pros|)<Tous  m«-r- 
<  liants  and  farmers,  to  whom  Uu-  king  had  gr.mted  pal«'nts 
<.t  nol)ility.  In  some  c.ises  money  iM.ught  this  honour. 
Ills,  wi   AW  told,  a  cert.iin  shopkee|Mr  of  .Montreal  w.is 
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ni.i.li-  ,1   vj.iiil.in.iii   oil    |..,\in.iii    .,t    m\    lliMii>.in<l   livrcs. 
riif  lot  ..I  il„-  mm,-  .iri.l.KT.iiir  <.(  tli..r  (  .,,M.li,,ii  iiul.U-s 
w. IS  not  .1  \.  i\  lorliin.iHoiu-.  iluir  |...\.rty  l.«inK  •xininr. 
rn\tnlr.l  l.v  ili.ir  rank  fn.in  culiiv.iiiiiK  llit-  >;\\  or  iii- 
K.iKiiiK  ill  trade,  tlu-y  (|ui(kly  ftll  into  tirl.t.      In  spit.-  of 
till-  aid  whi.  h  they  rcciivfd  from  tin-  kiiin.  th.ir  portion 
Kii'w  from  l)ad  to  worse.      I  iider  micIi  cirnimsiances  it  is 
I'ol     surprising;    that     lluy    f.ok    adxantane    ..I     the    only 
oicupatioii     open     to     them      the      fur     trade.       It     \va> 
Iroin    this   elass   of    .Ail.d    K«-ntlemen,   steeped    in    forest- 
lore,   that    the  Kreal    explorers  w.re  dr.iwn.   aii<l.   in   time 
ol  war.  tin-  most  gallant  d«-fenders  of  .\,w  Iraiir*-. 

7:{.  Thefiovernment.  Siil.ject  i..  the  will  of  the  kiny. 
the  absoluie  rule  of  (  .,n,,da  r.si,.,|  with  the  Ko\ernor.  the 
iiilendant.  and   a  Couiuil.  whieli   earrie.l   on   the  Ko\ern- 

^■■■■i»W»B»ill|T|        ed  the  laws.   riM- 
<  HAiixi    I.I    s,    |,,M>.   I..'..s  K"\«riior.     s.u,. 

•  lurii,;;  the  earl\  ye.irs  of  the  «  o|on\  .  was  usii.illy  ., 
inilitar\  lea<ler  and  a  iiol.leman,  often  of  iiii..h  rank.  Me 
was  ( ..mm.inder  of  i  he  .uiiiy  and  dirii  t.-d  alf.iirs  in  wliieh 
the  Indians  weri-  roiirerned.  The  iiilendant.  on  the 
•'ther  hand,  was  usually  of  th.'  Uk-iI  class,  ami  l.einj.  of 
hiiml.le  rank,  was  the  more  .lependent  upon  the  king. 
Net  the  power  of  this  oftirial  within  the  rolony  was  very 
Hreat.  He  controlled  the  puhlic  funds  and  presided  at 
the  im-etinns  t)f  the  Council.  In  f.ui,  acrordinn  to  his 
coimttission,  he  was  "to  order  everything  as  he  shoul.l 
see  jtist  .iiid  proper." 

For  the  administration  of  justice  there  was. m  .ittorney- 
general  to  hear  com|)l.iiiiis.  .,,id.  if  ne.-essarv.  submit 
them  to  the  Council.  .\t  Oiiei.ec,  Three  Kivers.  .md 
Montreal,    there    were    local    jimIkcs,    appointed    by    the 
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kJDi::  tioin  iliiin  .i|i|ir.il  ini^lii  li«'  iikmIc  Io  iIk-  ('uniuil. 
Ill  lr^-»  iin|>nrt.iiit  rav>  tin-  Mi^niors  .i(liniiii>tfrc(l  jiistin- 
.lm^m^  till-  liitliil(inl\  n|  tli»ir  Miniiinry.  TIutc  was  .list) 
I  lit'  l)i>lu)|)^  court  at  OiirluT,  to  iltal  with  oHeiiri's 
aj^ainst  tlu'  tliiircli.  Ahovt-  all  courts,  aui\  v\vi\  tin* 
(ouiicii,  was  till'  iiiti'iHlaiit,  who  had  tin-  rij^ht  to  try  any 
cast'. 

Thf  people  were  tU'viT  consulted  in  matters  (tf  no\crn- 
inenl.  When  a  nieelinj;  of  the  |>eople  of  nuel»ec  w.is 
calle<l  to  <liscu»  th«'  price  of  lirea«l  and  the  >uppl\  of  lire- 
wood,  it  W.IS  promptly  suppressed.  I'or  .1  time,  imcIi 
town  had  heen  allowed  Io  t  hoo>e  a  local  leader,  calletl  .t 
N_v;/(//c.  luit,  on  the  ord«-r  of  the  kiiin.  this  pri\ile^;e  was 
lakt-n  awa\ .  "It  i>  of  \iry  j;reat  conseipience,"  writes 
one  intend. ml.  "th.it  the  people  should  not  he  left  at 
iilterty  Io  spe.ik  their  mind>." 

71.  The  fur  trade.  I  rom  the  e.irliest  times  the  |H«)pIe 
li.ul  not  hi-en  .illowed  to  en^a^e 
treely  in  Ir.ide.  Ihe  n'»^  «■'""•«''" 
stro\e  to  ret.iin  control  of  the  fur 
tr.ide  liy  iii\  ilin^  the  Indi.ins  to  hrin^ 
tlieir  furs  to  the  settlement>.  .ind  hy 
pre\i'nlin>i  the  tra<lers  from  ^oin^ 
into  the  f(»rests.  In  order  to  further 
ihi^  ohject.  a  jjreat  f.iir  w.is  held  !?'•<, 
annually  at  Montre.d.  to  which  the 
Indi.ins  were  urjjed  toltriii);  their  furs 
for  It.irter.  Hither  fleel>  of  c.moes, 
l.iden  with  l)e.i\er  skins,  in.ide  their 
w.iy  down  the  Ott.iw.i.  When  the 
f.iir  had  been  formally  opened,  usu-  C\s\mks  Tbappkr 
.illy  l>y  the  noxernor,  the  merchants 

lell   to    tr.idin^  with  their  dusky  \isitors.  receivinjj  costly 
lurs  in  exchange  for  the  necess.iries  of  the  hunt  or  orna- 
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.nn...f..Mh.,H.rso„.     Mr..n.lv  w..s  fn-dv  sol.l.  .,,1,...  ,..o 
•     '  »     '••  f.'T  ,n.U.,|  M,  .Irunk.n  rio,i„K.     N..r  w..s  ,1...  ,.|..n 

nuir  lur>  .m  low  prucs. 
7.V  The  coureurs  de  b«U.     N,,  .li.l  lau  l...s,u..s  s.op 

.HlNanc.MK   Ihv.mhI    .I...   ..„,mo.,    s..,.l,.,„n.,..  vi.i,...|  ihv 

Iiulians  in  iluir  disi.nu  \  ill- 

'/«'     hois     w<rr      .,      roiiNiant 
s«)um"    <,f    aii.vi.  ty     to     iln- 
K«»v»'riH»r.     Olio-  uins'uU-  thr 
Hitltmciits.tlHy  pa^M•.|fr(.m 
inidtr  his   p(.\v,r.  ami    n,a«li- 
il    iin|»o»i|,|,.  m  (uiiin.l   ih,- 
fur  irailf.      I  Hurls  to  piirii>li 
iIhm-     h«a«l -siroiij^      \  out  lis 
MTvcd    only    to   ntaki-    tin  in 
outlaws,  and  tlun-  was  st-ri- 
ousdanytr  <.f  tluir  iH-coininn 
t'lu-niiis  of  Iluir  rountrv.   So 
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,,,.•11      II,. •■■Ill  louuirv.   rx 

'M'ltUv.hd  tlu-.r  numlKT  increase,  that  at  onr  timc'tluv 

m.Hlyuponi-tw.lfthofa  population  of  ,..n  thousand.    I  ov.. 
of  a.lvrnturt.  w<,n  ihcsc-  rcstU-ss  spirits  from  tht-  unan'rac- 

rcedon,  o   |,f.  „,  „,,  forc-st .  whc-r.  th.y  ronsortc-.l  with  th. 
I"<l.ans.  that  tlu-  n-turn  of  a  party  of  rournns    de  bois  to 
Montr,  d  was  usually  the-  <k  casion  of  unr.strai.u-d  r.-vdrv 
U  fu-n  the   ast  of  tluir  .h-arly  ..ar.u.l  furs  ha.l  lu-cn  throw  n 
away  .,s  ,h..  pncv  of  thdr  mtertainnu.nt.  thtv  plunge.] 
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.iK.im   int..  tlu'   u.mhU.   t,,   i.,kr   up  uno-   m.,rr   tlu-   wil.l 
hff  whiih  a  l.riil  MMM.n    ..|  <li.>i|,.,»i..n  Ii.kI  inl.rrii|iir.l 

7r,.  Social  disorders.    Th,.  mi>Huiis  «,  ti,,-  llnruns 

ami  I. Mill- OiH.n.|.,K.i^h.ul.l..M.,|i,M|i^.,slrr.  1,111  nos«H,n,r 
h.ul  IK-  Tr.uy's  military  .li^plav  nstomi  [M-acr  than  the 
Ji-sints  aKain  .ni.ml   flu-  firM      Thr   Ir.Kjuois  wt-rr  ihv 
ol.j.ri   „f  iluir   missi.,narv  care.     Th.y  i-ndfavaiml   te 
roMM-rt   tlnm  and  ust-.!  ilnir  inJlmnct-  t..  win  them  ov.r 
from  Ihf  KnKlish  and   Dutch  to  the-  side-  .,f  thr  Irrmh. 
I.attrovi-ntsshou  that  their  ifT«.rt>  nut  with  littlr  surctss. 
The  Kreutfst  obsiack-  which  th.-  pi.,us  mi^si..nari.•s  ha<l  to 
t-nroun(fr  was  tht-  li(|u.,r  trartir.  tarried  on  Loth  l.y  (ht- 
Dutch  an<!  tin-  I-.n^lish  traders  aimuig  the  Ir.Kjuois.aml  l.y 
thv  coureurs  de  hois  and  Karris..n  soldiers  amcMin  the  Cana- 
«han  Indians.    Th<- Jesuits  stn.ve  t«.  have  the  l.ramly  trartie 
>ioppe<I.  on   th«-  urouml  that   ii  was   ruining;    tlu-ir  w<.rk. 
Those.   ..n   the  (.ther   hand,  who  were   intert-sted  in   th«- 
traftic.  urgfd  that  wilh..ut  the  use  of  l.ramlv.  the  I  nnrh 
would    lose    the    fur    trade;    the    Dutrh    and    (he   i:i.Kli>h 
merchants  made   use  <.f   li<pior   in    tr.ldin^;.  .ind    the    In- 
dians  went   wherever   'fire-w.iter"   was    t<.  I,e   h.id.      In- 
fluenced by  the  argument  (.f  the  traders,  the  king  refu>ed 
»••  stop  the   li(|U(.r  traffic.  alth.niKh   he  ordere.l  it  t<.  I.e 
fontrolled. 

The  moral  state  of  the  c(.l<.ny.  pri(.r  to  mVA, 
was  much  Letter  than  after  that  date.  The  population 
was  small  and  well  under  the  control  of  the  mission- 
aries. Hut  with  the  establishment  of  "royal  iiinvru- 
ment"  came  a  change.  When  the  tide  of  immigration 
sft  in.  many  of  the  newcomers  were  fc.und  to  U-  of  a 
doubtful  character.  The  soldiers  of  the  Carignan  regi- 
ment, accustomed  to  all  the  license  .,f  c.imp  life,  did  not 
improve  the  morality  of  the  young  settlements  in  which 
they   were   stationed.     Some   of    their   officers   were    far 
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from  sotting  a  gorxl  txainple,  as  tlicy  made  profit  .)Ut  of 
the  s.ile  of  brandy  to  the  Indians. 

77.  A    picture    of    town    and    country    life. -One 
historian  has  givt-n  us  a  picture  of  the  town  and  country 

hfe  of    the  early 
F  r  e  n  c  h  -  Cana- 
dians.    "  August, 
September,     and 
October  were  the 
f)usy   months    at 
Quebec.     Then 
the     ships    from 
France  discharg- 
ed   their    laciing, 
the   shops   and 
warehouses  of  the 
Lower    Town 
were    idled    with 
l^oods,  and  thrhahitants  came  to  town  to  make  their  i)ur- 
t  hases.      When  the  frosts  began,  the  vessels  sailed  away, 
the  harl)our  was  deserted,  the  streets  were  silent  again, 
and  like  ants  or  s(|uirrels.  the  peoi)le  set  to  work  to  lay 
in  their  winter  stores.     Fathers  of  families  packed  their 
cellers  with  beets,  carrots,  potatoes,  and  cabbages;  and, 
at  the  end  of  autumn,  with  meat,  fowls,  game,  fish,  and 
eels,   all    frozen    to  stony   hardness.      Most  of  the  shops 
closed,   and   the  long  season  of  leisure  and  amusement 

''^'K'"' In  the  country  parishes  there  was  the  same 

autumnal  storing  away  of  frozen  vegetables,  meat, 
fish,  and  eels,  and  unfortunately  the  same  surfeit  of 
leisure  through  five  months  of  the  year." 
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(  HAPTKK    X 
A  HALF-CENTURY  OF  CONFLICT 

I.   (Jri:i:.\  Annk's  War,   lU97-17i:i 

78.  French  and  English  interests  in  the  West. 

(anada  and  the  northern  Knglisli  colonics  had  but  a  short 
breathing  space  after  the  peace  of  Ryswick.  Both  were 
tired  of  war  and  needed  rest;  yet  l)oth  i)romptly  prei)ared 
for  a  renewal  of  the  struggle,  which  they  knew  was  certain 
to  come.  During  the  early  years  of  the  war.  there  was 
very  little  fighting,  except  along  the  eastern  fiontier. 
The  e.xplanation  of  this  fact  is  to  be  f(.und  in  the  history 
of  the  fur  trade.  The  French  drew  all  their  valuable 
iv.s  from  the  tribes  of  the  western  lakes.  The  Knglish 
and  the  Dutch  were  putting  forth  every  effort  to  attract 
these  same  tribes  to  Albany.  Between  the  luiglish  and 
the  western  Indians  lay  the  shrewd  Iro(|uois,  who  were 
anxious  to  act  as  middlemen  between  the  West  and 
the  Kast.  Nevertheless,  while  French.  Knglish.  and 
Iroquois  were  rivals  in  trade,  they  were  united  in  their 
efforts  to  avert  war,  which  would  block  the  channel  of 
their  common   gain. 

There  were  two  parties  in  French  Canada.  The  one 
wished  to  confine  settlement  to  the  banks  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence; the  other  favoured  planting  military  posts  through- 
out the  West.  The  most  active  of  those  who  favoured  the 
forming  of  western  settlements  was  Antoine  Cadillac, 
at  one  time  commandant  of  Michilimackinac.     He  pro- 
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posc'l  that  .,  sctll.m.nt  and  f„rt  shuuUl  be  estal.lished 
••t  the  'Strait  ■  (Drimit)  ((.niurlinK  Lakes  St.  Clair 
i'lHl  Irif  Ih,.  nnimrlaiKv  nf  this  p„int  was  very  ^reat 
'""^^••l-      II   X   w«n-  o,c:u|.ie.l  l,y  the  KriKlish,  the  French 

would  he  rut  off  from  the  base  of 
their  fur  supply.  If,  on  the  other 
liaiid,  it  were  held  by  (he  French,  it 
would  serve  as  a  check  upon  both 
the  llnglish  and  the  Iroquois  in  their 
dealings  with  the  western  tribes.  In 
spite  of  the  merchants,  who  feared 
that  the  Indians  would  no  longer 
Ijring  their  furs  down  to  MontreaV 
Detroit  was  occupied  as  a  trading- 
I)ost  in  1701. 

7!).  The  war  in  Acadia.  The 
struggle  betwet-n  the  French  and 
l-nglish  colonists  began  on  the 
border  beween  Aca«lia  and  Maine, 
and  tile  i)rincipal  actors  were  the 
Abenakis.  These  savages,  easily 
inriuenced  by  the  French  agents 
among  them,  had  dyed  their  hands 
in  the  blood  of  Knglish  settlers 
during  the  recent  war  and  were 
again  ready  for  the  warpath.  Left 
to  themselves,  the  Abenakis,  attract- 
I'^KKNeMSu.o.KKAr     ed    by    the   cheapness   of   the   goods 

(KsruKv  ''^^''"■'^'^  ••>'  the  Boston  traders,  would 

ha\e  been  disposed  to  keep  the 
[)eace.  The  IVench,  however,  incited  them  to  war.  No 
settlement  on  the  New  Fngland  border  escaped,  and  in 
one  month  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  si.xty  persons  of 
all   ages  were  slain  or  capLureil.     The  Knglish  colonists. 
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finding  the  land  route  to  the  French  c«)!onies  barred  by 
the  Ahenakis,  struck  back  at  the  pcint  which  was  most 
easily  reached  by  sea.  Port  Royal,  the  seat  of  the 
Acadian  government,  !)ecame  the  special  object  of  attack. 
In  1710,  this  fort  fell  into  the  hanrls  of  the  Knglish  and 
was  named  Annapolis  Royal.  As  there  was  no  other 
stronghold  in  the  country, 
the  capture  of  Port  Royal 
carried  with  it  the  posses- 
sion of  all  Acadia. 

SO.  Failure  of  a  move- 
ment against  Quebec.  - 
In    1711,   aid  from   Britain 
arrived,     and     a     gigantic 
scheme  for  the  con(|uest  of 
Canada   was  entered   into. 
A  land  force  was  to  advance 
against  Montreal  by  way  of 
Lake  (hamplain,  while  an 
unusually  large  fleet,  made 
up    of     nine     ships-of-war 
and  about  sixty  transports, 
carrying      in      all      twelve 
thousand    men,    sailed    for 
the  St.    Lawrence.      Amid 
the  elaborate  preparations, 
however,    pilots   had    been 

forgotten,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  the  fleet 
was  driven  ashore  and  eight  transports  were  wrecked 
This  mishap  was  not  serious  enough  to  stop  the  expedi- 
tion, but  the  two  leaders.  Hill  and  Walker,  the  one  a  mere 
court  favourite  and  the  other  an  incompetent,  were  only 
too  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  anv  pretext  for  retreatini: 
81.  Tiie  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  1713. -The  treaty  of 


British  Soldier  at  end  of 
Seventeenth  Century 
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I  trecht  closed  tho  war  for  a  time.  France  acknowledRed 
the  Iro<,uois  to  I,e  British  si.l.jects,  and  ceded  l„  Great 
Hrirain  Hudson  Hay,  Newf.>undland,  and  Acadia  "ac- 
conhnK  to  its  ancient  limits."  Vet  many  important 
(Miest.„ns  remained  unsettled.  In  Acadia,  was  Britain 
Raining  a  vast  extent  of  territory,  or  onlv  a  stri,)  of  sea- 
coast  .^  Were  the  Ahenakis  IVench  or  British  subjects? 
AI)o\e  all,  was  Britain  or  France  to  hold  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  and  the  (;reat  Fakes,  and  with  them  the 
virtual  control  of  a  continent  ?  Any  one  of  these  (piestions 
earned  within  it  the  germ  of  a  future  war. 
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SL'.  The    French    build    Fouisburg.     While   giving 
up  Ara.ha  the  French  clung  to  (ape  Breton,  or.  as  they 
«alle<l  It.  He  Royale.      By  fortifying  this  island,  they  hc.ped 
K.  guard  the  entrance  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  also  to 
have  a  convenient  l.ase  of  operations  for  the  recapture 
of  Acadia  at  a  later  date.     The  south-east  shore  presented 
a  rock-bound  harbour  easy  of  access  and  defence.      Here 
the   French   planted  a  strong  fortress,  calling  it,   in    the 
king's    honour,     Fouisburg.     Although     unattractive    to 
settlers.  Fouisburg  was  admirably  situated  as  a  fishing- 
station  and  as  a  military  stronghold. 

.S3.  Acadia  under  British  rule.  The  French  were 
eager  to  remove  the  Acadians  to  He  Royale;  but  the  Brit- 
ish were  e(|ually  anxious  to  have  the.:i  remain,  both 
l)ecause  they  were  necessary  to  the  i)rosperity  of  the 
country  and  because,  at  Fouisburg,  they  would  be  dan- 
gerous neighbours.  From  the  treaty  of  Ftrecht  until 
ilie  outbreak  .,f  tin-  next  war  the  Acadian  situation  was 
a  strange  .aie.  Britain  owned  the  country,  and  yet  to 
enforce  ownership  had   but   a  handful  of  men  stationed 
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in  the  fort  at  Annapolis.  The  French  inhahitants  were 
rapidly  increasing.  Nor  had  the  Frn^ch  K<»Nernnient 
really  given  up  the  Acadians.  The  g..xtr..or  of  He 
Royale  w-as  charged  with  the  superxision  of  Acadian 
attairs.  His  agents  were  constantly  going  and  c«,ming 
among  the  Acadians,  persuading  them  t(,  refuse  obedience 
to  the  British  crown.  It  took  ten  years  to  induce  the 
Acadians  to  become  British  subjects.  Thev  finally  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  on  condition  that  they  shouhl  not 
be  called  upon  to  take  sides  against  the  French  or  the 
Indians.  1  hey  themselves  agreed  not  to  take  up  arms 
against    the    British. 

84.  French  influence  in  the  West. Meanwhile,  the 
rivalry  of  French  and  British  traders  in  the  West  be 
came  keener  every  day.  The  Ikitish  of  New  York  were 
•orced.  as  we  have  seen,  to  trade  through  the  IrcMiuois. 
I  he  aim  of  the  French  was  to  keep  all  the  Indians  at 
peace,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  the  western 
tribes  from  trading  with  the  Iro(,uois.  While  the 
majority  of  the  western  Indians  preferred  French 
l)randy  to  Knglish  rum.  a  great  manv  of  them  were  at- 
tracted by  the  better  and  cheaper  gocxls  which  the 
Knghsh  offered  in  exchange  for  the  furs.  Thus,  many 
were  induced  to  trade  at  Albany  instead  of  at  Montreal 

In  1099.  Le  Moyne  iriberville,  the  hero  of  the  sea-fight 
off  Fort  Nelson,  realized  the  dream  of  the  explorer  La 
balle  by  founding  a  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  in  the  territory  to  which  La  SnWv  had  given 
I.  '  rr  "l.^'^'"'«'^"^-  The  two  colonies,  the  one  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  other  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  were 
to  be  joined  by  a  line  of  forts,  making  good  the  French 
claim  to  the  Mississip,,i  vallev  an.I  the  ( .real  I  akes  Bv 
this  means,  the  British  colonies  were  fo  be  !h  mnud  in  along 
the  Atlantic,   and   so  shut   out  fr(,m  western  expansi.m. 
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8.').  Pierre  de   la   Verendrye  and   his  sons.-^Thc 

Krciichmen  who  were  trading  in  furs  hey(»n{l  Lake  Super- 
ior had   not   lost   interest  in   the   "Western  Sea."     The 
most  tioted  of  these  traders  was  Pierre  de  la  V{-rendrye, 
the  commander  of  a  little  post  on  Lake  Nipigon,  north 
of    I.ake   Superior.     Verendrye    had    listened    to    Indian 
tales  of  a  ureal  river  thawing  into  a  western  sea.     Eager 
to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  unknown  land,  he  applied 
to  the  king  of   France  for  permission  and  aid   to  equip 
a  i)arty  of  exploration.       I'ermission    was   readily  given, 
but  no  aid  oilur  than  the  right  to  trade  with  the  Indians 
l»y    the   w.iy.      The    obstacles   were    great     the    dangers 
of    a    strange    (ounlry    swarming    with    hostile    Indians, 
the  labour  of  building   forts  in   which   to  store  supplies 
and    furs,   and    the  «»i)position   of   rival    merchants.      But 
great  as  were  the  obstacles,  greater  still  was  the  courage 
of  this  \aliant   IVanchman. 

Late  in   August.    1731.   Verendrye  and   his   party,   in- 
cluding  his  three  sons,   a   nephew,   and   a  Jesuit   priest, 
reached  Le  Grand   Porlaiie,  forty  miles  south-west  of  the 
Kaministi(|uia    River,    leading   over   the   height   of   land 
to   the  waters  flowing  towards   I.ake  Winnipeg.     While 
the  leader  spent  the  winter  here  with  part  of  his  company, 
the  remainder  proceeded   to   Rainy   Lake,  where  a  fort 
was  built.       The  following  spring,  the  whole  party  pushed 
on  westwards,  descending  to  the  mouth  of  the  Maurepas 
(Winnipeg)  RiNer.     At  this  point  a  series  of  misfortunes 
-the  failure  of  funds,  the  death  of  his  nephew,  and  the 
massacre    by    the   Sioux    of   twenty-one   of   his    party- 
checked    Wreiidrye's   explorations    for    a    period    of    six 
years. 

The  course  of  the  Verendrye  travels  was  marked  by  a 
series  of  trading-posts  built,  at  successive  stages, 'on 
Rainy  Lake,  on   the  Lake  of  tiie  Woods,  at  the  mouth 
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of  the  Winnipeg  River,  on  the  eastern  shore  ni  Lake  Win- 
".peg.  on   the  Assinibc.ine.  „n   Lake  Manitoba,  and  on 
the  Saskatchewan.     The  w<,rk.  well  begun  bv  the  father 
VV.IS  ably  earned  on  by  his  sons.     The  youngest  son,  in 
1748,   ascended    the   Saskatchewan    as   far   as   the   fork.s 
of  the  river.     This  was  a  most  important  stragetic  posi- 
tion, as  here  the  Cree  Imlians  hehl  their  regular  councils 
and  U  lay  on  the  n.ute  by  which  the  furs  from  the  far 
west  were  sent  t(,  the  Knglish  at   Hu(ls<,n   Ba> .     A  fort 
was.   therefore,   built   in   the    immediate    neighbourhood, 
some  short  distance  below  the  Forks. 

It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  value  of  the  work  of 
U  Verendrye  and   his  sons.     It  was  they  who.  in  fact, 
hrst  crossed  the  threshold  of   the  great  western  country 
and    gave  to  ihe  Kast  the  first  intimation  of  its  great 
extent.     They    possessed    a    sympathetic    understanding 
of  the  native  character,  which  made  them  most  successful 
.n  dealing  with   the   Indians.     It  was  most  unfortunate 
that   local  jealousies  prevented    I.a   Verendrye   from   re- 
ceiving the  aid  from  the  king  which  his  work  deserved. 
There   is   gcHxl    reason     to    believe     that,     with     proper 
support    he  would  have  been  able  to  have  followed  the 
Saskatchewan    to   its   source,     and    ultimately   to   have 
crossed  the  great  Rocky    Mountains    and    reached    the 
object  of  his  greatest   ambition— the  Western  Sea. 

HI.  King  Gkorgr's  War,  1744-1748 
8<i.  Upon  the  eve  of  war.  -It  was  inevitable  that  the 
commercial  rivalry  of  the  French  and  British  colonists 
should  lead  to  a  renewal  of  war.  Channels  of  trade  had 
to  be  protected  by  forts,  and  the  erection  of  forts  implied 
a  claim  to  territory.  The  issue  was  clear.  Either  the 
British  were  to  be  confined  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  or 
the  French  to  the  St.  Lawrence  valley. 
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Fully  alive  to  the  iit'cossity  of  fjri'paring  for  the  coming 
struggle,  the  I-rench  iMgan  to  strengthen  their  position 
l»y  the  erection  of  new  forts.  Once  more  Niagara  was 
occupied  The  governor  of  New  York,  not  to  be  out- 
done hy  his  rivals,  l)uilt  a  fort  at  Oswegf).  hoping  that 
the  Indi.ms,  attracted  l»y  the  cheap  goods  of  the  British 
lra«lers.  would  pass  hy  Niagara  and  come  to  the  new- 
post.  This  was  whit  ha|)pened.  The  French,  in  turn, 
made   a   mo\e   which  gave  them  a  great  advantage.     At 

('r«)wn  Point,  where  Lake 
("hamplain-  the  highway  to 
the  country  of  the  Fnglish  - 
narrows  down  to  the  width  of 
a  river,  a  strong  fort  was  con- 
structed hy  the  French. 

87.  The  outbreak  of  war, 
1744.  -The  situation  was  rii)e 
for  war,  and  only  the  j)retext 
lacking.  Now,  as  at  the  he- 
ginning  of  the  century,  a 
Kuropcan  war  was  the  signal 
for  a  renewal  of  hostilities  in 
America.  The  news  of  the 
War  of  the  Austrian  Succession 
came  first  to  Louishurg.  The  military  governor  at  this 
I)oiiit,  acting  hefore  the  liritish  knew  of  the  war.  moved 
against  Annapolis.  Despite  the  weakness  of  the  British 
garrison  and  the  support  of  the  French  hy  some  of  the 
Acadians,  the  attack  was  a  complete  failure. 

SS.  The  capture  of  Louisburg.— The  attack  upon 
Annapolis  angered  the  British  colonists  and  drove  them 
to  an  undertaking,  in  the  very  madness  of  which  lay  the 
hest  hope  of  its  success.  I.ouishurg,  next  to  Quebec, 
was  the  strongest  fortress  on  the  North  American  con- 
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ti.|ent.  and  a  cnstant  s^urco  of  danger  to  the-  Bntish 
ishcTus.  For  aquartirof  a  c.M.tury.  the  Frt-nrh  had  heon 
f.-rt.fy.MK  th.s  stroMKhohl.  sparinK  neithrr  skill  nor  money 
•UKl  the  colon.sts  with  their  raw  troops  purposed  to  cap- 
ture this  apparently  impregnahle  fortress.  I„  1745  the 
.•x,verl,t.,n.  consisting  of  fonr  thousand  men.  set  sail  under 
tne  corfimand  of  William  IVpperell.  a  merchant  and 
oc.nel  of  m.  .t.a.  (  omm.xlore  IVter  Warren  joined  the 
colonists  with  ten  ships-of-war. 

Warren  l.lockaded  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  with  his 
ships     e^fl^ectivly    barring    aid    from    France.     Pepj,erell 
landed    his  troops  about   four  miles  up  the  coast,  and 
cannon  were  d ragged  over  two  miles  of  marsh  to  the  hills 
>"  the  rear  of  the  town.     A  French  battery  was  captured 
and  others  were  planted  where  they  could  command  the 
fortress.     Meanwhile.    Warren    had    captured    a    French 
sh.p-of-war  carrying  reinforcements  and  su,,plies  to  the 
Karrison.     At  last,  after  a  siege  of  sc-ven  wcUs.  during 
which  the  town  had  been  almost  destroyed,  the  French 
commander   surrendered. 

""i  ^K  '''■*"''**  *****  ^''*»  fleet8.~The  French,  en- 
raged at  the  capture  of  their  great  stronghold,  sent  out 
a  fleet  of  sixty-s.x  sad  under  the  command  of  the  Due 
I  >  Anvi  le  to  recover  Louisburg.  Disaster  followed  in  the 
wake  of  this  squadron.  The  loss  of  several  ships  in  a 
gale  and  the  sudden  death  of  the  Admiral  removed  all 
hope  of  success  It  was  but  a  shattered  remnant  of 
a  proud  fleet  that  sailed  back  to  France.  In  the  following 
year,  a  second  fleet,  on  its  way  to  conquer  Acadia,  was  met 
Dy  a  British  squadron  and  completely  defeated 

90.  French  designs  upon  Acadla.-The  French 
expecting  to  capture  Louisburg.  had  already  prepared 
(o  make  a  descent  upon  Acadia.  A  force  of  several  hun- 
«lred  Canadians  under  M.  de  Ramezay,  had  been  sent 
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overla,,.!  from  0.iel,cc.  toa.M  in  an  attack  upon  Annap<.lis. 
|.on  hranuK  of  ihv  wmk  of  DAnvilK's  flcft.  Ran.e/av 
IHI  Lack  and  took  nfi  his  position  at  ClnKnt'Cto.  (;ov- 
c-rnor  Shirley  of  Massarhusitts.  alarmc.l  l.y  ihr  m<,vt- 
ments  of  kanu/av  and  his  Canadians,  stali.u.ftl  Colond 
Arthnr  Nol.l..  ui,h  a  for.  c  of  »iv,.  hundred  men  in  the 
v.ll..Ke  of  <  .ra.ul  I're.  Kanu/ay.  making  a  sudcfbn  ,lash 
'"  "Hd-w.nter.  caught  the  Mritish  troops  ofT  uuard  and 
scattere<l  thr..UKhout  the  houses  of  the  settlement  The 
surprise  was  c.mplete.  and,  after  a  stul.horn  finhf ,  in  which 
many   <,f    the   defenders,    including    .\(,|,|t.,    were    killed. 

the  Mritish  surrendered.  If  the 
Acadians  rejoiced  at  the  mis- 
fortune of  the  British,  their  joy 
was  short-lived,  for  Shirley  at 
ofux'  sent  a  fresh  force  to  re- 
occupy  the  village. 

IM.  French     and     British 
dealings  with  the  Iroquois. 
And     now     to    turn     to     the 
western     frontier.        Here     the 
I)alance    of   power   rested    with 
the     Irof|uois.    who,    although 
now  nominally  Briti.sh  subjects, 
were   yet   disposed    to  avoid  a 
rupture  with  the  French.     Both 
nations    were    striving    to    win 
the  friendship  of  these  powerful  tribes.      British  influence 
m  this  .piarter  had  been  greatly  weakened  bv  the  failure 
of  two  recent  expeditions  against   Montreal,' and  by  the 
abandonment  of  an  outpost  guarding  the  way  to  Albany. 
Just  at  this  time,  there  appeared  among  the  Mohawks  a 
young   Irisliman   named   William   Johnson,  a   nephew  of 
Commodore   IVtcr   Warren,   whose    popularity   with   the 
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M  Zk  K  '     '"  •'",""'■.';' '"» ""'■''■■» -'•"•• " 'i„: 

hur  al he.  ui-ro  „,(|,ct,„K  „,„,„   the   Hritish   h„rder,  all 
he-    .orcures   of    |„.||a„    warfare.     Wi.hin    ,he   space   o 

rnic:'"",;  .:;,e*  d ""  """•  ^"  "••'"*■  ^-^  -"-v-fi- « 

f.ii:..  ,      "^'^^'"s     "F><Jn     tJje     British     terr  torv 

was  restored  to  r ranee. 

IV.  Phi.;p.vrations  for  thk  Stri  «.«.,,.:.  1748-17.54 

93.  Rival   claims   of   France   and    Britain.  -That 

e  peace  of  Aix-h.  C  hapei.e  was  a  n,ere  uT^J^. 

a    1  >    true    as   far  as  America  was  concerneci.     In    the 
short    peno<l    dunng   which    the    truce   continued,    there 

va     scarce  y  a   year   that   ,licl   „ot  witness  acts  of  hos 
fl'ty   on    the    part    ..f    |„.,h    French    an<l    British       \   r 
was  th.s  unnatural,  seeing  that  the  late  war  hac  Isetde 
".."c  of  the  d.fTerences  which  ha.l  cause<l  it.     The  cllim 

f  Prance  and  (Ireat  ^Vif.nin  mm.; i .     '^l""' 

rench  still 
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aided  the  French.  When,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  Louis- 
burg  was  restored  to  France,  the  British  saw  the  neces- 
sity  of  strengthening  their  hold  upon  Acadia.  In 
1748,  Chehucto  harbour  was  chosen  as  the  site  of  a  new, 

i:  y.u^..^  I^-^"^'  4^  I  fortified  town,  now  the 
II  i-  I   L   r.   iU^  .   .HTAityn      city    of    Halifax.       The 

founding    of    Halifax 
caused     the     French     to 
redouble  their  efforts  to 
keep    a    hold    upon    the 
•Acachans.    Two  hundred 
were  i  n  tl  u  e  n  c  e  d  by 
threats  to   move    to    He 
St.  Jean  (Prince  P:dward 
Island)  and  to  He  Royal 
(Cape    Breton).      The 
position    of    the    British 
was  strengthened  by  the 
building     of    a    fort    at 
Beaubassin,  a  step  taken 
in  spite  of  the  threats  of 
the   Micmacs.      Upon  a 
low    ridge    beyond     the 
river  Missaquash,  within 
sight  of  the  British  fort, 
the  French  erected   Fort   Beausejour.     From  this  point, 
as  well   as  from   Louisburg,  they  hoped  to   retain   their 
control   over  the  Acadians. 

9.-).  The  Ohio  valley.  -The  outposts  which  guarded 
^rench  interests  in  the  West  were  Niagara,  Detroit, 
Michilimackinac,  and  Ste.  Marie.  Of  these  the  most  im- 
portant was  Niagara,  controlling  as  it  did  lu.th  the 
route  to  the  Ipper  Lakes  and  that  to  the  Ohio.  To  cap- 
ture this  point  of  vantage  wouhl  be  fci  cut  off  the  West 
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from  Canada.  Upon  the  Ohio,  the  British  traders  were 
doing  all  in  their  power  to  seduce  the  Indians  from  their 
trienJship  with  the  French,  anrl  their  efforts  were  meeting 
with  no  httle  success.  To  meet  this  danger  the  Marquis 
Uuquesne,  the  governor  of  Canada,  caused  two  small  forts 
-Presqu'.le  and  Le  B(Puf-to  be  built  on  the  route  from 
Lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio. 

Meanwhile,  the  British  were  not  idle.     Scarcely  had 
Le  BcEuf  been  erected,  when,  one  December  evening  there 
rode  out  of  the  forest  before  the  fort  a  young  officer 
of  the   Virginia   militia.    Major   Washington,   bearing   a 
letter  from  the  governor  of  his  state  warning  the  French 
to   keep  off   British    territory.     Thus   did   agents,   both 
of  Canada  and  of  the  British  colonies,  take  formal  pos- 
session of  the  West.     Kariy  in  the  spring  of  the  following 
year,    a    small    l)and    of    Hnglishmen    reached    the   Ohio 
River,  where    now    stamls    the  city   of    Pittsburgh,  and 
there  proceeded  to  erect  a  fort.     The  work  had  but  just 
begun,  when  the  workmen  were  interrupted  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  a  fleet  of  canoes  manned   by  Frenchmen. 
As  the   newcomers   had  cannon,  resistance  would  have 
been   madness.     The   British   force   promptly  withdrew, 
leaving  their  rivals  in  possession  of  the  key  to  the  Ohio 
valley.     This  encounter,  although   bloodless,   practically 
marked  the  beginning  of  war.  as  far,  at  least,  as  America 
was  concerned. 

Nor  was  it  long  before  blooil  was  shed.  Major  Wash- 
ington, while  in  command  of  a  detachment  engaged  in 
cutting  a  wagon  track  in  the  direction  of  Fort  Duquesne 
as  the  French  called  their  new  stronghold,  came  suddenly 
upon  a  scouting  party  of  the  enemy.  Firing  was  begun 
by  the  British,  and  the  French  force,  being  outnuml,ered, 
was  forced  to  surrender.  -'This  obscure  skirmish  began 
the  war  that  set   the  world  on  iire.'      Learning  of    the 
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approach  of  a    arger  force  of  French  a.ul  Indians.  Wash- 
ngton  fe     back  and  entrenched  hin.self  at  a  point  f.t- 
.ngly  caied   Fort  Necessity.     Here  took  place  a     tub- 
born  battle  lasting  nine  hours,  the  con^batants  fighting 
or  the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  a  downpour   of   rain 
Washmgton.    whose    men    were   now   outnumbered    two 
o  one    consented  to  surrender,  on  condition  that  he  be 
allowed  to  march  out  with  all  the  honours  of  war.     Thus 
the  western  campaign  of  1754  closed  in  disaster  to  the 

itvondTh""-     '"'^''^^^.^^  '''''  '^'^"^-^  '^'^^  ^he  coun  ry 
beyond  the  mounta.ns  in  the  hands  of  the  French    who 

i>y    the.r    success,    had   completely  recovered    the '  ^x^ 
will  and  support  of  the  Indian  tribes. 
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CHAPTER  XI 
THE  FALL  OF  NEW  FRANCE 

I.  The  Campaign  of   1755 

96    Lack  of  unity  in   the  British  colonies -AI 

though  the  New  Kngland  States  had  had  bitte^ex^Henc; 

all.es   the  southern  colonies  could  not  be  brought  to  real 
-e  that  a  great  struggle  was  imr>ending.  and  that  the  ; 
enemy    was    seeing    the    vantage-ground      Already    the 
French  had  fully  occupied  the  Ohio  valley.     The  colonial 
Asse„,bhes.  jealous  of  one  another  and   hostile  toward 
the.r  governors.  couJd  not  be    brought  to  united  Xr 
agamst  a  common  foe.  ^"""^^ 

97.  French  and  British  colonies  compared.-lt  is 
mterestmg  to  estimate  the  strength  of  the  two  pa  ties 
m  the  conflict  now  begun.     The  British  colonies  conta  ned 
a   population  of  over  a  million;  the   French,   inclu" ing 
Acadia    only  eighty  thousand.     At  first  glance   it  wo2 
seem  that  victory  must  inevitably  have  rested  with  the 
Brush     colonies,   since   they  outnumbered     the  enemy 
welve  to  one.      Many  circumstances,  however,  tended 
to  make  the  rival  powers  xery  evenly  matched.     In  the 
first  place,  the  French  colony  was  united  and  completely 
controlled  by  those  in  authority,  while  the  British  cobnles 
were  divided,  and  were  not.  even    as  individual  s  atls 
ready  to  follow  the  lead  of  their  governors.     Again      he 
Fre«ch-C  anad.ans  were  trained  to  war.  either  by  service 

97 
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in  flic  ..rmv  ..r  l.y  vxprrwnvv  el"  fur-tradiiiR  and  l.usli- 
li^'htin^.  \vliil<"  (h,.  British  (•..l.,MiM>  were  farnuTs  or 
tradesmen,  who  foii);hl  only  when  forced  to  defend  their 

borders.  In 
Can.ida,  more- 
over, the  jj[(n- 
ernor,  or  the 
commander- in  - 
chief,  when  war 
broke  out,  was 
give  n  a  free 
hand,  while  the 
leaders  of  the 
Knglish  troops 
were    continu- 

y'  «.«,'•        I     •'">"     hampered 

b\-  till'  interfer- 
•Muv  nf  the  colonial  Assemblies.  Finallv.  the  situation 
<'f  <  anada  made  it  easy  to  defend,  as  it  could  be  reached 
only  by  .,  few  routes,  and  those  of  great  difficulty. 

!>8.  Preparations  for  war.  I  pon  the  eve  of  the 
struKul*-'  which  was  destined  to  put  an  end  to  their  long- 
standing jealousies,  Britain  and  France  po.ssessed  vastly 
ditferent  resources.  The  British  na\  y  contained  over 
two  hundred  ships-of-war,  the  I-rench  about  half  that 
number.  Irance,  on  the  other  hand,  had  an  army  of 
<me  hundred  and  eighty  thousand,  Britain  only  a  tenth 
of  ih.it  fc.rce.  ICach  nation  realized  that  supremacy 
in  America  was  \ital  to  its  welfare,  and  each  was  now 
prepared  to  send  more  aid  to  its  colonists  than  had  been 
sent  in  |>revious  years.  At  abnost  the  same  time,  (kMieral 
Braddock  sailed  for  New  \\>vk  with  two  regiments  of 
reguhirs,  and  Baron  Dieskau  for  (Juebec  with  three 
thousand  I'rench  troops.      With  the  l.itter  force  came  the 
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09.  Braddock'8   march    upon    Fort    Duquesne 

..  ouc  .May,  .he  Hri.ish  plan  ,„  c p.,r"r™  : 

"iHU.      ihc  I'reiich  were  to  hi- 
attacked    at    four    i)oints:  Du- 
'lUfsiic.  Xia^ara,  Crown  Point, 
and  iJiaustjour.   Hraddock  took 
command  in  -.Tson  of  t|,o  ex- 
pedition agair  .  Fort  Duquesne. 
So  great    were    the   difficulties 
«'f    the    march    that   the  army 
made    little    m.^re    than    three 
miles  a  day;  it  took   nearly  two 
months  to  reach  ih..  nei^hNour- 
liood  of  the  Kreruh  fort.       The 
French  commander,  on  learning 
'^f       the      enenu's      approach, 
decided  not  to  await  an  assault     ^"^  MARgtis  de  Vacukki  m. 

!r   \'Zui  "l-""'    '•-    — '>--deforthe  invad- 

rs.Hr  ad  dock    s    mam    body    was   just    entering   -i 

•cy  wooded  ravine,  when  it  was  met^  witlTH^l^ 

a  K  1  ir      V"T  ''  """  '^""^^•^^  ^>ench-C'anadians 

and      nd.ans.    who    lay   completely    hidden    in    the   sur- 
oundmg  woods.     The   British   regulars  stood   firm  and 
returned   the   hre,   while   the   Indians   hegan   to  close' in 
ujK.n    both    Hanks,    still    keeping    to   antr.     Sixtv-  hr" 
officers  and  nme  hundred  n,en  fell  un<ler  the  deadly  hr 
o     the  Hulden   enemy.      Hraddock   had   four   horses  shot 
under    h.m   and    was    mounting   a    hfth.    when    a    bullet 
entered  h.s  breast.     The  fall  of  their  leader  was  a  sig  a 
for  a  general  retreat  of  the  invaders  ^ 

100.  The  British  capture  Beausejour.     Meanwhile 
o"  .he  scene  ot  the  eastern  contlict.  in,portant  even,!  h^ici 
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lap,H-,H.,I.  I„r,  Ikausc-jour.  the  s.roMKest  pest  in 
Aca. ha  had  fallen  int..  the  hands  of  the  British  a  ,er  a 
-  >lc-  .  efence.  Several  sn.aller  French  forts  on  the  Bav 
o  I-  undy  shared  the  fate  of  their  more  powerful  neighhour 
All  Acad.a  was  n<,w  in  British  hands.  Fort  Be  m  d^^^^^^ 
was  renamed   Fort   Cumberland  "taustjour 

afte^tlJrdl' Mr'  "^  '^'  Acadians.      Immediately 
alter  the  fall  of  Beausejour,  the  British  authorities    feel 
.".that  for  n,any  years  the  Acadians.  while     omjn^l  J 
subject  to  (.reat  Britain,  had  in  reality  been  in  3"thv 
wuh  the  cause  of  France  and  had  in  sonl".^ "^^  ^ 

e  I-rench  .n  war.  resolved  that  it  was   no  longe    s^^e  t 
all.'w  th.s  cond.t.on  of  affairs  to  continue.     It  wasclc^  led 
to  rec,u.re  of  them  an   unconditional  oath  .>f  tdl" 

to  the  British    s<nereiK'n.   and, 
"1    the    event    of    their  refusal, 
to   rem.>ve    them    from    the 
country.       Practically   all    de- 
dined  to  take  the  oath,  and  the 
work    of    deportation    was    at 
once  begun.    After  some  delay, 
occasioned  by  the  difficulty  of 
securing    the    necessary   ships, 
the  Acadians   were   placed    on 
l)oard    and    removed  from  the 
country.       The    total    number 

Q.»  «•  T  ^*^     exiles,    men     women      and 

Sir  \\iLLiAM  Johnson         rhiUlm,.  i 

,       -,  ,  Children,  was  about  six  thous- 

and Most  of  them  were  carried  to  the  British  colonies 
on  the  Atlantic  coas..  being  scattered  here  and  there 
rrom   Alassacluisetts  t(»  (".eorgia. 

102.  Johnson  defeats  Dieskau.     The  third  move  in 
he  campaign  of  17.1.5  was  directed  against  Crown  Point 
the  stronghohl  fn.m  which  the  French  had  fur  many  years 


'-M-5HI      THK  FA,,I.  OF  M.;w  ,.r,,.n,,,  „„ 

threatened  the  New  Kmrl  •...!      i     • 

l-ausc  „f  his  i„,  :.,  c7  ;  :^   ;;""'•'■    ^^  ■"'-  l-Un , 

1-d  iKis  exp..n,i„„.  x:  u ..  irr'r  "■'-;■'"-"  - 

three  ,housand,,r„vi„d,l-.h„  ''^'""■"•''   '"" 

of  Mohawk  war'rios  The  ;,;:;';'"'"'■''  'Z^'  ^'  -■-" 
lower  end  of  I  -.I,,.  ,;.    '         ,  ""'  "'""''  "P  to  Ihe 

invaders  threwTis  f  e  .  /  ,;'"""  .""'  "•''''""'  "'  "'•' 
">K.n  Johnsol"  cln  ,;;',  '7  ."TT"''  ""•  '""•"'^•<' 
French,   though   at  L,   ^  "'  """  '""'"^"''  ""^ 

Although  .he  t'X":!'  f;"„,^,r:  :•';-"•-"' 

Johnson  nia.le  no  use  of  his  victory  ""■"^>'' 

103.  Shirley  falU  ,«  reach  NIaftara     Th,    f       u 

and  last  movement  of  ,he  year  w  ,s    h??        .-""-.'"""h 
enlruste.1    to   the  comn,,nd(M  ,'"''''''"'  ■^'•*'^''' 

The  Mohawk  R  ,e  ,   lake  .f"/'-'-™'-™!    Shirley, 

voning  p„.a,e,  afford^    a    ™,e    ^  hi- ",'"■   "";,'"'- 
.mo  Lake  Onlari.,  at  OsweJ,      ,1,'     m  "'"  ""*''">•' 

II.  The  Campaigns  of  1750  and  1757 

104.  The  Marquis  de  Montcalm      n 

the  snrinir  of  l?",^    .f.       ^^»"ntcaim.   -It  was  not  until 

trance  recalls  Dieskau  and  placed  in  command  of  her 
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«"l<"'ial  InM.ps  the  Mar.,nisclr  Mo„Ualm.  "an  l.oncuraM,. 
'"•'".  "t  h.hmI  morale,  brave,  and  a  (  hrisliaii  "  M,,,,, 
<ahn  ha.l  euten,!  thr  army  at  tin.  a^,.  ..f  tif^-en.  m.  that  at 
tlu-  lime  of  Ins  a,.|.r,i„t,m-nt  to  command  in  Canada  he 
had  scc-n  thirty  years  of  service.  The  position  r,f  secnd 
in     crm.mand     was    given    to    the    (hcvaher    de    Levis. 

Tiie    relations   of    .Montc.iim 

and   \audreiiil,     the    j^'overnor, 

were    far    from    friendly.     The 

latter,    jealous    of    power,   had 

hoped  to  command  the  French 

forces  in  person,  and,  moreover, 

In-inj;  a  Canadian  by  birth,  he 

did    not    net    r>n    well    with  the 

officers    who    came    out     from 

France.       Montcalm,     on     the 

other  hand,  although  of  a  more 

frank  arul  generous  disposition. 

was     often     im|)u!sive     in     his 

I  iiK  Makviis  i)k  >'()NrcAi.M    flcalings     with      the    go\ernor. 

V'audrcuil  was   his  superior   in 
office,  but  \astly  his  inferior  in  military  capacity. 

Meanwhile,  the  French,  alarmed  by  exaggerated  reports 
of  the  British  plans  for  the  coming  cam|)aign,  were  putting 
forth  every  effort  to  strengthen  their  defences.  Ticonder- 
oga,  a  point  controlling  the  junction  of  Fakes  Cham- 
I)laiii  and  (ieorge,  was  fortified,  Niagara  was  rebuilt, 
and  the  defences  of  Fort  Frontenac  were  strengthened. 
10.").  The  campaign  of  1756.  -The  year  of  1750  was 
one  of  failure  and  disaster  for  the  British,  due  mainly  to 
the  incapacity  of  their  leaders  and  to  frequent  changes 
in  command.  Shirley,  who  was  in  charge  of  afTairs  at 
the  opening  of  the  campaign,  was  succeeded  by  Karl 
I.oudoii,   and   he  in   turn  by   C.eneral    James  .-\bercrom- 
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';y-      Taki,,,     a.lvan.aK..     of     l.,nu\nn'.     slowness,     .hr 
rn,  h    n.a.l..    a    su-Mc-,,    „„„.    aKainst    (  )swc.ko.     K,.r, 

wssds.  an.|  s,or..s  were  all  .ks.rcy.l.      This  easy  victor; 

«..s  om.  of  Knat   ..nportan. v.  as  it  ^asv  to  the  French 

'"mpU'te  control  of  Lake  Ontario 

I'Hl.  The  campaign  of  1757.     The  .apture  of  Oswcro 

M.ul   won  over  th.-   In.lian   trihes.  except    the   Mohawks 

who  were  st,  I  kept   faithful  to  the  liritish  l.v  Johnson'^ 
■n   uence.     Mon.caln.'s   forces   were   stren.thei,  r: 

e      ocenjent     of     over     two     thousan.l     regulars     from 
France      HeanuK    that    a    Mritish    fleet    was    about    to 
a  tack   LotnshurK.   I-oudon  wi,h<lrew  ntost  of  his  troops 
Iron,    I  ike   (.eorge   t..  co-opcra.e   with    this   movement 
Montcalm    se..ecl    the    opportunity    to    hurl    his    we 

TVVTu   ?"""""'  •""'  ^'«"'"^'  '■■"•■^  ^^ '"'•-"  Henry 
I  he  fall  of  the  fort  was  inevitable  as  the  result  of  I.Hulon's 

Muer    yet.   the  record  of  three  hundred   killed  tells  o 
the  stubborn  stan.l  made  by  the  plucky  Karrison. 

107    Corruption  at  Quebec.     While  New  France  w,s 
bejn,     ..,hully..rved  by  Montcalm  an.|  his  m^^^^^^ 
held   of   battle,    her  strength    was   being   sappe.l    bv    the 
roKUj.y  of  dishonest  oHicials  at  the  caphal.  '  'H   •    Ln 
-t  B.got.  who  should  have  been  f.>remost  in  pro  ^    i   g 
the  publ.c  treasury,  had  gathere.l  around   him   a  group 
o    reckles.  adventurers,  whose  sole  purpose  seemed  to  be 
to  beccjme  r:ch  at  the  expense  of  the  clony.     Monopolies 
of  trade  were  created,  and   the  colonists  forced   to  pay 
excessive   prices   for  goods,   while    Higot's   friends   made 
o    unes  from  the.r  contracts  for  the  sale  of  supplies  t 
the  government. 

in.  The  Campaig.v  of  1758 
108.  William  Pitt.   -The  campaign  of  1757  had  been 
<i.sastrous   to   the    British:   the   outlook   for    the  conJng 
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William  Pitt, 
Karl  of  Chatham 


"•'l""iy  rise  cm."       And   savi- 
't    in-    (|„|.     x,„    „„,^.  ,,j,,    j^^ 

ti.«.M.  strong  K-adcrs  in  ih,- 
place  of  urak.  hut  In-  put  hiart 
'"to  many  who  had  failed 
umkr     Newcastle's     direclion.  ...k.  ok  .  hatham 

were    radical    clwnges    i'    Z    |'"h      ."'"'"""     '''^^''•^ 
"'ilitarv  genius        t  1 ..  'eadersh.p.     With    Pitt. 

To  condua  ?h?r        r"''  ""''  f^^P"'^--  ^'^h  the  army. 
t)rigadicrs,   one   being   rolj.nil    Iimoc   w  if         * 

Highlander,  werf  Lt  o^  .o'l^^r"""   "'   '^""'* 
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100    Amhem  take«  I  oulsbur^.     I.oui>l.urK.  which 

.11...,,   Kn-a,  y   .,r.„K.h..„...|   si„a.   i„   nMora.ion    ... 

he     rcch  „.  I  .IN.  was  „ow  Karrisoucl  |.v  .hrc..  .hcusancl 

rc-KuIar  tro<.,.,  while  i„  ,h.  harh..ur  r.„K.  a  H.-..,  of  .wX 

sinps.    ,na„„..      hv    ,.c.arly    .hrc.    ,ho,.sa„d    ,„.,..      Th  ' 

nuky   shore,  affonh..!   only   .hrr,.   possil.U-   la,.,h„,-placos 

(lefi-nchrs   had    stationed    thdr 
strongest  K'Uard.  which    (.ffcrcd 
*^nch    a    dt'tt.r„,ii,cd    rtsistancc 
that   Wolff,  at    hrst  dcspairinv; 
of  success,  ordered  arelire,i,(  iit. 
Later,  seeing  a  pnssihic  opt-ninjr. 
the  Kall.mt    \(in„^;  loa.jcr  threw 
his    entire    force    into    it.    and, 
tarryin^r    ,,„|y     his    cane,    was 
h,mself   the   first    into   the    surf 
•'"«1    up    the    Meef,    face   of    the 
rocky  sl,ore.      rhf  landing,  was 
(;knpra,     x„  'P'ickly  w.,n.  and  all   the  shore 

IJH    «ar.    al,a„<lone<l   the,r    positions  and  with.lrew  into 
IVpncre^Jhi'r  ''"'""'  "  ''''''''''''''  ''^ '^'"'  -""'"^^-i  »'V 

£zj::;:;-r:-^,,;j:;;::;r;,::-- 
f-n:.:^;'r';;;;;:;v:r^^:;r;;:-'';r'r 

""   .''■"^'"""-    "'"^    "r"". llu-    MriM-sh    ,1,.,,       T, 

K.irriMMl,    MOW   i,i     ,    |,„,,„i,               ..  '■       '"• 

,1    lm|H'Pi>t   |i(iB ,1.   siirrinii.ml,   anil 
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in    Abercromby's  advance  up«„  Ticonderoila 

mwliilc.  all  was   I.  n..,li......  ..._  ...  •"«;r«ga. 
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urcn.iiil.y    was    stati..n,(l 
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at    I  ,,rt    Will 


lain 
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provimials.  wliilr  M.,ni,alni  I. 
"K'i  with  ahoiit  f<.ur  tl 


'"    '''"i"*."!.!    rcKUlars   ami 
V  iiitr.nchnl  at  Ticon.ItT- 


.1  ,  '""*'*""'•"••".  most  l\    r«i;iil.rs       <».. 

<l'^'  "Mr.h  aKainst   thr  Irtnd.  fort     ih..  Mr.,     i 

•»  ^kir.nish  with  a  s.ontinK  pa  t      .' ,  "'''  "'"'''  '" 

-.ni.    was;.lu.nol.K.stl..Klish„.anofhistini      .  ; 

Ih->i  soMut  in  ,h,.  British  arn.v.'     T|„.  ,,.,  ,„.. 
w-».,„„inun|.      Mont.-.lm    in,         '"  •"'\'"« '■•  I'<'««'VCT. 

•'•"'     '"vn    constru.tnl    |,v    fdlini:     trtcs        (^  . 

'::r  ;;:;:,• 'i;;';;::'v:r'  "^ •  -"'•'■-  -n-p-i  >  v  t 

K    nil    (.iRiiu,    Alurcn.ml.v    c  eddeH    to    noi, 
^'^-v  to  the  southern  e.ul  of  f.ake  (ieoj  '''" 

III-  Capture  of  Fort  Frontenac.     The  .Uunn  over 

"'     .   '".N     a     SU   >  ;l\      of     oioMxlo.w     f,.-     , 


wi-slern  posts.      The  loss  (,f  Kort   I- 


isiDiis   lor   the 
roiitenac  was  a  heavy 
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I'low  t.i  the  Iri-iuh,  for  it  commaiulcd  th«  line  of  om- 
inimi(;,tion   l.«(vvi'cn   Montreal  ami   the  western  posts. 

1 12.  Forbes  takes  Fort  Duquesne.  When  Bri^adier- 
C.ener.il  Korhes  reached  Fort  l)u<iuesne,  he  found  that  the 
Karrison  had  destroyed  the  fort  and  had  retreated  to 
Lake  l-.rie,  as  the  failure  of  supplies  resulting  from  the 
ra|)lure  of  Fori  Fronten.ir  had  m.ide  it  irn|)ossil)le  to 
offer  resistance.  The  possession  of  Fort  Pitt,  as  the 
lU'wIv  accpiired  |)ost  was  renamed,  opened  the  West  to 
the  Rritish  and  robbed  the  French  of  manv  of  their 
Fnclian  allies. 
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ll;!.  Wolfe.  In  October.  17."»S.  Am!ier>t  jr.ined  Aber- 
croniby,  and  ..n  tlu'  recall  of  (he  laller  in  the  following; 
monih,  became  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces 

ill  .North  .America.    The  British 
I)Ian  of  campaij^n    for   17'iU  in- 
cluded    three     movements, 
Wolfe,  with  a  fleet  in  command 
of    -Admiral    S.iunders,   was   to 
storm   Quebec,  while    Amherst 
attacked       Ticonderoga,       and 
Brig.idier  -  ( '.eneral       Prideaux, 
Niagara.    Wolfe  was  thirty-two 
when    he     assumed     command 
of  the  land  forces  iigainst   Oue- 
bec.  but  he  had  already  served 
ill     the     arm\-     for     seventeen' 
\ears.        I'pon     the     fields     of 
DeltiMKcn    ..nd    (•ul!..den    he    ha.l    fought     for    his  king 
l"V".;'!    ^';;;';'>-''"''^'   'i^-.  •'^•I'l    the    rank    of    lieutenant- 

e   once 


<'.i-n;-.k  \i,  Win.FK 


coh.ne!.       '\]y    utmo-^t    desire    and    ambition,"    h 
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said  to  his  mctluT,  "is  to  I(«,k  steadily  upon  danger." 
Aiul  siirtly  his  ainbitimi  was  attained,  lor  never  was  he 
co(»ler  th.m  in  the  thick  of  hattle. 

114.  Wolfe  begins  the  siege  of  Quebec.  What  the 
French    most   feared   was  an   ituasion   i)y   way  of   Fake 
(  hamplain.     They  therefore  stationed  a  strong  f(jrce  at 
Ticonderoga,   with   instructions   to   hold   out   as   long  as 
I)ossil)le,  and  then  to  fall  hack  upon  Crown  Point,  and.  if 
necessary,  as  far  as  He  aux  Noix.     Another  detachment 
w.is  stationed  at  the  head  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  bar  any 
a.lvance  from  Fake  Ontario.     While  the  attention  of  all 
was  fixed  u|)on  the  Richelieu  and  the  upper  St.  Lawrence, 
there  came  the  startling  news  that   a    British   fleet   was' 
about  to  attack  (,)uel)ec.      Immediately  all  available  m..-n 
were  hurried  to  the  cai)ital,  and  the  defences  made  ready 
for    the    threatened    Mow.      When    Wolfe    sailed    up    the 
river  past    the    Islan<l   of  Orleans,   there  met   his  view  a 
M.i^lit   which   might   well  have  discouraged  evcii  a  braver 
man  than  he.      From  the  .Montmorency  to  the  St.  Charles, 
a  .listance  of  eight    nn'les,  the  shore  was  liind   with  en- 
trenchments, behind  which  l.iy  fourteen  thousand  IVench- 
men.  together  with  their  Indian  allies.      Within  the  city 
I  here  was  a  garrison  of  two  thousand  men.  and  upon  its 
walls   were    mounted    a    hundred    cannon.     Hevond    the 
city,  the  steepness  of  the  river's  banks  made  the  heights 
abo\e  inaccessible,  sa\e  in  a  few  places,  and  these  were 
carefully  guarded. 

The  force  entrusted  to  Wolfe  for  the  capture  of  Quebec 
consisttKi  of  nine  thousand  men  of  all  ranks.  In  com- 
mand of  the  rieet  was  Admiral  Saunders,  who  was  in- 
structed to  co-operate  with  Wolfe  in  the  attack  on  the 
city.  The  fleet  included  forty-nine  ships-of-war,  carry- 
"ig  nearly  two  thousand  pieces  of  ordnance  and,  with 
transports  and  small  craft,  was  manned  by  about  eighteen 
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ili'.iis.iii.l  MMincii.       Vhr  i,,ial  I5iili>li  l".,rc:c  I.clurc  Oui-Ik-c 
iiiiiiilicnd  .iIm.iii    iuiiii\ -^cNfii  tiiDiix.iiid. 

I.aiidiiii;  iii.oi  of  his  ii-(,M|)s  upon  llir  l>I.iii(l  of  ( )rlfaiis, 
Wolfe  l..i;aii  ojunil  ions  l.y  s»lli,,v;  up  (in  Point  I..  .  is  a 
I'alt'.ry,  which  l.it.r  was  to  work  (Icslnictioii  on  the 
lortifi(aii..ns  ,,f  On.lMc.  ||i>  ,„xt  m,,vc  was  to  land  a 
lorcc  of  tlm-c  iJK.Msand  men  on  tin-  left  bank  of  tlic 
Moniinoicncy.  witli  ih,.  ohjirl  of  atlackinti  llif  <i!cmy 
iiix.n  the  (lank  aii<l,  if  posMi,!,..  i„  the  rear.  'Vhv  I-niuh. 
Iiowcxcr,  wtic  not  to  he  siiiprisfd  in  t his  (|uartir,  aiid  the 
l'e>iei;er>,  aithon.uli  they  had  caused  the  hcsie^ed  kR'-H 
.iimo\ancr.  wer.'  no  iiean  r  cai)tiirinK  llie  citv  tli.in  when 
they  ar.i\e<l.  On  [„Iy  ;{l>t,  \\oUe  crosse.j  the  Mont- 
morencN  and  mad"  a  deleiiniiied  etfort  to  di>l(.d^H.  ,hc 
Ireiich  ti-oni  ineir  enl  renchnieni  ,iii  the  we>t  hank. 
OwiiiK  I"  tlw  ea.i.erne»  and  lack  of  discipline  of  his 
i;renadieis.  the  at  tempt  failed,  and  lie  was  oI.lii;e.l  to 
retire  allei  losing  fom"  hiindied  and  lift\    men. 

News  thai  .Niagara  had  l.evn  attacked  and  that  .\m- 
lieist  was  advancing  ai^ainsi  I'icondero^a  liad  the  effect 
"I  eausinn  main  ,,f  il,,-  Canadians  to  desert.  The 
Irench    on    two    occasions    made   a    viijoroiis   attempt    to 

•  lestroy   tlie   liriiish   fleet    l.y  sending  a^^inst    it    fire-ships 
•m.l    l.iirninK   rafts.       Th./se   dangerous   rafts   were   lowed 

•  ishoi-e  l.>  daring  liritish  se.imen.  and  no  serious  damage 
was  done  to  the  fleet. 

11').  The  failure  of  Amherst  to  join  Wolfe.     W  hile 

W  olfe  was  vaiidy  St ri\in^^  to  enter  OuelKC.  the  two  western 
movements  under  Amherst  and  Pride.iux  were  in  pro- 
gress. |{y  ilu-  end  of  jtme.  Amh«-rst  reache<l  thi'  head 
ol  Lake  C.eorue  with  elexcri  thousand  men.  As  he 
advanci'd  from  this  point  the  inemy  ^ave  wav  before 
him.  ab.mdonini;  Ticonderoua.  .md  then  Crown  iV.int. 
Jii:,t,-.,d    of   liasUiiinK    lo    the   aid   of    Wolfe.    Amherst    lost 
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»'>.«l.  v..l„,,|,|,..inu.  in   l..iil<lin,uanuml.ir  of  um-K-.s  forts 
1 1<»    Pndeaux  aixd  Johnson  take  Niajjara.     Mian- 

uhilr,  J'n.lcaux  wa>  .ippHMchiiiK  tlu-  nui  of  his  jo.irnev 
(.arn.s(„u-,i  i,y  a  force  of  six   luiiwlrcci  an.l  well  provided 
with   supphes.    Niagara  offered   a  determined   resistance 
••-arly  ,n  the  siege  I'rideaux  was  kille.l,  and  his  phice  wa« 
taken     l.y     Sir     WiHiam    Johnson.      Inder     the    hitter 
•n.-rgetic  leadership,  a  strong  relief  fortv  advancing  fro 
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tin-  west  was  .lefeate.l.  and  the  garrison  forced  to  sur- 
render. 1  he-  fall  of  Niagara  con.pleted  the  isolation  of 
iMron^Muhihn.ackinac,  and  the  other  western  posts. 
ID.  The  fall  of  Quebec.  Tin-  siege  of  Ouehec  had, 
meanwhile,  entere.l  up.,n  a  new  phase.  Part  of  the 
Hnt.sh  t  eet  had  escaped  the  rtre  of  the  French  Latteries 
and  gathere<l  above  Ouebec.  and  the  French  had  sta- 
tioned   a    force   of    iWu-en    hundred    men   on    the   heights 
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.fvond  the  city.     C.reat   was  tlu«  .liscour.,K»iMrni  u|   tin- 
\Ksiviivd  wIri.   irws  arrivr.l  ot    (h,-  fall  .,1   Tio.n.Icn.jra 
(  rown   Point,  aii.l    Nia^jara.  l.nt   i-(|uallv  j-nal    ihoir  joy 
when   It  hcc.iinc  known   that   Anihirst   was  not.  as  thi-y 
i-xi)ecte(l,  adv.mcing  upon  Montreal.      The  report  .,|  .Am- 
herst's delay  cast  a  gloom  o\er  the  wlioh-  British  camp, 
which  was  deepened  by  the  sudden  illness  of  their  leader 
lor  hve  days  Wolfe  was  daiiKMrously  ill.  |,i,,   at   th.-  end 
••f  that  time  he  began  to  rally,    "to  the  incnreix  able  iov 
of  the  whole  army." 

As  the  seas(jn  was  dniwing  to  a  close.  W.,|ft.  now  rt- 
solved    to  attempt  a  landing  by  scaling  the  heights  above 
Oiiebec.      If   successful    at    this    lu.int.    he    might    cut    off 
Montcalm  from  the  base  of  his  supplies.      \  new  purpose 
m    mind    seemed    to   give    him    fresh    strength    ..I    body 
Drawing  off  the  detachment  from  the  Montmorency,  he 
g.ithered  a  force  of  thirty-six  hundred   men  on   the'lleet 
alM.ve    the   city.      At    the   >ame    time   he   ordere.l    tw,Ke 
uindre.1  at    l'<,int   Levis  to  be  in   readiness  to  join   him 
1  c  felt  certain  that.  <.nce  he  had  his  troop>  |.,n,h.d  above 
the  city,   he  could   win   a  deci>ive  victorv.      The  geiur  il 
"rders   issued    to   the   army    the   night    b.fore    the   battle 
close  with  the  .sentence:   •(  )thcers  an.l  Men  will  remember 
what  their  Country  expects  (»f  theiji." 

The  British  had  been  unusu.div  active  at  Point  I  <:-vis 
and  farther  up  the  river,  and  it  a,,peared  that  an 
attack  was  to  be  made  against  the  Beauport  entrench- 
ments, or  at  Pointe  aux  Trembles.  But  the  place  cho>en 
l)y  Wolfe  for  the  intended  landing  was  the  Attw  an 
l-oulon,  afterwards  called  Wolfe's  Cove,  about  a  mile  an<l 
a  half  above  the  city.  In  «,rder  that  th.-  surprise  might 
be  cmiplete.  Wolfe  kept  his  plans  to  himself,  and  until 
the  night  before  the  attack,  not  even  his  brigadier,  knew 
where  the  landing  was  to  be  made.      Wolfe  had  a  fore- 
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Ixxliiiv;  111, II  lie  \v,.>  1..  I.ill  ill  aciioii,  .md,  rluriiij,'  ..  nr..ii- 
ii«'iiriii.i;  <x|„-,liii,,ii  ..n  tlic  (|.i\-  l.clnrc  the  l)attlf.  is  said 
I"  lii\<-  niKMitd  M.hly  C.niy's  /-'.It'-y.  ['mU-r  tin- 
^liad.iu  nt  hi.  ai)iir..a(liiiiK  di-atli  no  mnrc  fitiiiiK  words 
•  oiild  li,i\c  lalUii  from  tlic  hero's  lii)s  than 

'■  rii.-  p.iilm  ,.(■  ^\oT\   l.-ail  hut  In  iht-  )irHVf," 

l..in.h'iii;  upon  llir  strand  at  the  base  of  the  hcijjhts. 
iwciiu-loiir  \(.hiiit(<r>  led  the  way  up  the  narrow  palii. 
I  hf  -oniid  of  niii>k(t->hots  and  loud  hii//as  told  W'olfi- 
'••■II  the  htii;!!!-  hid  l)ccii  scalf.l  and  the  guards  ovcr- 
'"""•  ''"'I  llif  whole  force  went  srramldin^r  i,p  ^\■^^, 
tinltanknient.  uraspini;  trees  and  hushes.  The  nK^rninn 
IirIiI  lell  upon  the  jiritish  ariiu  drawn  U[)  in  h"ni-  of  battle 
■  d'oiii  a  mile  from  die  (•ii\.  upon  the  I'l.iins  of  Ahr.diani. 
What    Mtined    impossil.Ie  had   lieeii   accomplished. 

.Montcalm  iiad  feared  an  attack  at  this  jkhiu.  hm  his 
«llort>  at  strenulhciiini;  it-  defences  had  been  friislr.ited 
b\  the  K"\<rnor.  Xatidretiil.  I  pon  learning  what  had 
li.il>|»<ned.  he  iuirrie.l  ..lit  i<.  attack  th.-  enemv,  taking 
such  Hoops  .IS  X'aiidreiiil  would  jtermit  him  to  have. 
Ill  mcLiular  order  the  I'ri'iich  ad\anced,  shouting  and  tir- 
iiit;  as  soon  as  ihe\  canu'  within  ranj-e.  The  liritish 
-I'M.d  still  until  the  I'rench  wen-  within  forty  paces, 
when,  at  the  word  uf  command,  they  fired  a  deadly 
\«.llr\-  into  the  ad\aiiciiiK  liiu'-  Tlu-n  followed  a  general 
•  li.ir^e  with  ba\..neis  and  broadswords.  Wolfe  led 
imtil  he  fell,  shot  throu,i;h  the  bre.ist.  As  he  was  beinji 
carru'd  to  the  rear,  he  o\  trheard  on<'  of  his  men  crv : 
'  rhe\  run;  see  how  the\  run!"  "Who  run?"  Wolfe 
demanded.  Ihe' enemy,  sir.  They  ijive  wav  every- 
where!" Turninu  on  his  side,  the  dyiiii;  man  murmured: 
".Now,  Cod  be  praised,  j  will  die  in  jK-ace'"  The  French, 
t<»(),  lost  their  le.ider.  That  niuh!.  within  the  wails 
«>l     Oiiebec,     MonUMlm     l,i\     mortalK     wounded.      When 
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f»l<l  l.y  tlu-  physirian  thai  In-  U,u\  ...ilv  twelve  Ii.,„rs  t,, 
live.  In-  remarked:  "S.,  miuli  the  l.clttT.  I  am  happy 
that  I  >hall  ii.,t  live  to  siv  the  surreiider  nf  nm-lKT.'' 
I  he  British  loss  in  the  eiiKa^emeiit  was  tifty-einht  killed 
and  h\e  hundred  and  ninety-seven  wounded,  while  the 
Irench  had  <.ne  thousand  two  hiin.lred  men  killed.  w.Mind- 
•d.  or  taken  prisoners.  The  three  French  hriKa'licrs 
tell  on   the  hatlleheld. 

The  defeat    of   the    French   on    the    IMains   threw   Vau- 
dreuil    into    a    panic.       He 
hurriedly      left      the     city, 
taking   most    of   the    troops 
with     hini,     and      heg.m    a 
retreat    towards    Montreal. 
Kame/a\-  w.is  left    in   com- 
mand   with    a   few    hundred 
sohliers,     l)ut      these     were 
without    p.rovisions.        Just 
.is    a    combined    attack   by 
the    liritish   army  and    fleet 
was     about     to     be     made, 
Kanie/a\    surrendi-ri-d,  and 
the   capital   of   .\ew  IVance 
h.id,  for  I  he  second,  and,  as 
il     proved,     the    last    time, 
p.issed  into  British  possess- 
ion.    'i"he  news  of  thi'   \  ic- 
tory  filled  Britain  with  joy. 
tinged,     however,   with    sadness    at     the    death     of    tin 
lu-ro  wh«»  had  fallen  in  the  hr»ur  of  his  triumph. 

\'.   Tin;    CvMi'AK.N    or    i7«i() 

il.^.  Attempt  of  the  French  to  retake  Quebec. 

Levis  set   out    with   a   force  of  more   than    ten   thousand 
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">.n   l..r  ....    .....Mk   on   Ou..|,,,,       n,,    ,•,,,    ^,„,,    ,,,^,^^.^^ 

;•'  -"••l"<.  ^^l'iVI^  ..lu-r  ,1...  nrn„Mtion  l.v.lu-  Brili.h. 
'•'•I  '"■<•"  I'f  i.i  rharKo  ..f  ( Icmral  Murrav.  was  .M.-ndcl 
I'V  ..  K.nr,.oM.  rnlua-d  .IuHmk  the  wiim-r  l,v  scurw 
■""I  '"lur  <l,Ma.sc>  from  .i^ht  t.,  thr.r  thousand  nu-n. 
'••■■u-MM.K  of  l.eM>- approach.  Murray  (k-cidt-d  to  meet  the 
«'umy  lu>ond  tht-  tortilualio,,.  of  thr  citv,  and  thr  sce- 
''■""••    '•"•    •••"'l»'  ..f  Si...    |.ov.    was   fouKht   on    thi- 
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Iron,  ttu-piiii.iinj.   In  J.  H.  M.ui.auKhton 
plains    M.a.ii-    famous    by    Wolfe    and     Montcalm.     The 
Inl.s'.   u.,v   jr,,.a(I      outnumbered  and,    Murray,  seeing 
"I'at   (kte.n    was   (vrt.,in.    retreated    to   within    the   city 
l'•a^».K  hehing   his  ^uns,  and  haying  lost  eleven  hundrJd 
"un.      1  he  remnant  of   Murray's  army  was  in  no  c(.ndi- 
I'.Mi  t<.  uithsiand    a    further  attack,  and    had    L^yis   fol- 
lowed up  his  miiial  success,  Quebec  w<»uld  haye  been  re- 
coyored  by  ...  lormer  masters.     Hut  I.i'vis  delaved.  hoping 
to  receive  remf.,rcements  from  Kurope.     Karly  in  May 
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a  strariKc  vesst-I  sailed  into  the  harl.our  of  (hivUvc  .md 
br.»UKht    tlu'    .velcomc    word    to    Murray    and    his    littU- 
«arris.Hi    that    rdicf   was   near.      In   due   tin.e   a    British 
Meet  arrived,  and  Ia'x  is.  reali/inK  that  the  opportunity  <.f 
taking  Quebec  had  passed,  retreated  t<.wards  Montreal 
11!).  The  fall  of  Montreal.     The  course  of  Kmich 
rule  HI  C  anada  was  all  l.ut  run.     The  ..utcome  <,f  the  cam- 
paign  of    1700  was  at    no   time   in   doul.t.     The    British 
pl.ins  left    the    i-nemy    no 
loophole  of  escape.       One 
force,     under    Murray, 
ascended  the  St.  l-iwrence 
from  Ouehec:  a  second, 
under     Havilaml.  entered 
l>\  I. .ike  Ch.iinpl.iin;  while 
the     main      army,     under 
.\ndiersl.    descended     the 
St.    l..iwrence    from    Lake 
Ontario,      all     converging 
ii|)on    Montreal.     Finally, 
the  three  armies,  number- 
ing    seventeen      thousand 
men,  encamped  about  the 
doomed    city.       To   resist 
was  madness.     On  September  Sth.  \audreuil  signed  the 
terms  of  capitulation.      "Half  the  o.ntinent,"  it  has  been 
said,  "changed  hands  at  the  scratch  of  a  pen." 

120.  The  Peace  of  Paris.  It  was  not  until  February, 
170;i  that  the  terms  of  peace  were  finally  agreed  upon  at 
Paris,  and  the  Sc\eii  Wars'  W.ir  was  brought  to  a  clr)se. 
The  gains  of  the  British  were  en(.rmous.  Ir.u  c  .cdcd 
tt>  Britain  Canada  and  all  her  possessions  on  the  North 
American  continent  east  of  the  Mississi|)pi  ki\er,  except 
the  city  of  New  Orleans  and  a  small  adjacent  district. 
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Mw    mi.MM.rr.l    luT    H.iim^    tu    Aculia    and    k.i\,'    n,,    t,. 
•'"■  <'""l".rur   ,h..   Isl.m.l  .,1    C.,,,,.    Mr,,..,,   a,i.|  .,11  ...hrr 
l>I..M.I.  ,„   ,|„.  (,„ll   .,,,.1    Rhvr  ..I  St.   (..,\v,i-„a-.     Spain 
'"    ■••liirn    tor    llavaiia,   siirrcnd.-n-d    Morida   and   all    her 
otl„r     ,,.,w..i.,n>     .MM      of     ,|„.      Mississippi.      J>a,„-,. 
Mil.i.cl    to   ..rlain    nMri((i.,ns.    was   let,    Ircr    ,o    (isl,    i„ 
llir  (.„lt  ol   St.   I.a\\r.„,v  an.l  oil   a  pari   o|   ,|,c  coas,   of 
\«\vto„ii.|land.   an.l    il„.   iwo   lii,|,.   isjan.ls   of  St.    I'i.Trc 
.iM.I     Mi,,„..|o„    w.n-    Kiv.n    h.r    as    r,>l,i„K-s,alio,i..     on 
"■<""l'>i""  iImI  -^lic  >\u>uU\  no,  forlifv  or  garrison  ihrn,. 

lU  ,!.,■  ,,.rn,>  of  .apiinlalio,.  aKivcd  i,p.,n  l.cu.cn 
\..iidn,n|  an.l  An,l,rr>,  a,  .Mo,.,,-.al.  all  ,|,r  |n„.l, 
"uular  ,,...,ps  ,„  (  ana.la  an.l  ,|„.  ,ivil  and  ,nili,a,v 
"III'  >al.  u..,v  ,.,  |„.  ,.„,x.  y..|  ,o  I  rann-  i„  I{ri,ish  n.-sscU 
I  l".M  ol  ,!,.■  p,„p|,.  uh.,  wi.|,..,|  ,o  l.av,.  Canad.,  «.„■  ,o 
'"■  '"'■  •"  '!••  >•'.  wi.hin  .,  p.ri..d  .,f  ,iKl,h,„  ,non,l,. 
lli"M-  who  ,vn,a,,M.d  \N.r,.  ,,,  ronliniic  i„  ,  In-  f„l|  ...ijov- 
imn,  .,1  all  ,l,<ir  p,-.,p,r(v.  |.n,ir,.  f,v,..l.,m  of  w..rsl,ip 
w..--  t..  1...  all..w,-,|  ,o  s„rl,  of  ,|m.  |  ,-,.,u|,  as  n.ntinnr.l 
I"  I'W  in  ,l„n.un,r>,  and  all  ihr  irliKio„s  or.li-rs  wen-  to 
'••••"•I  -ill  llifir  |.osst'ssi..ns.  ,i^|,,s.  and  priviU-^cs. 
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IJI.  The  French-Canudiuns  reconciled.  hurinK 
tin-  firhl  ihni-  years  .ifur  the  t(.ii<|ii(s| ,  ilu'  K<'\iriiiiuiit 
w.iN  inililary  in  cliaractcr.  Tlirct-  <li>iri(l>.  giiilHC. 
riircr  KiNcrs,  and  Monlnal,  were  forintd.  and  n\tr  racli 
.1  military  oHic(r  prisidrd.  It  was  tin-  aim  nt  (  a  lural 
Murra\-.  \vlii»  laid  sniiriini-  command,  tn  >;ain  liu-  (i»ii- 
lidcncf  of  tin-  I'rcndi-C  anadians  l.y  just  no\irnnuiit. 
As  far  .is  i»ossil)lf,  tlu-y  wt-rc  Ifft  t()  manaKf  tiii-ir  .itf.iirs 
.i( cording  to  their  own  laws  and  usages. 

Tlic  passinj;  of  Canada  from  I'ri-nch  to  lirilisli  hands 
caused  hut  sliKht  change  in  the  i)o|)ulation.  The 
lusher  officials,  a  few  seigniors,  and  most  of  the  merchants 
in  all  about  four  hundred  returned  to  IVaiice.  The 
hiibitants,  however,  chose  to  remain  .ind  to  share  in  flu- 
new  order  of  thiuKs.  War.  by  interrupting  .iKriculf ure, 
had  bnuight  them  severe  privations,  .ind.  now  thai  peace 
w.is  restored,  they  gl.idly  returned  to  their  neglected 
farms.  Doubtless  s(.me  of  the  seigniors  and  clergy 
ho()ed  soon  to  see  ("an.iria  restored  to  France.  But  even 
these,  won  by  the  fairness  and  leniency  of  .Murray's 
administration,  gradually  became  nconciled  i(.  the  change 
which  had  t.iken  placi\ 

\22.  The  western  Indians  oppose  British  rule. 
The  occupation  of  Canada,  however,  was  not  completed 
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'v.      His  plans  for  ihc  driving  out  the 
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uiiwilcc.inr  mwn.intrs  included  a  K'mral  rising  of  tht 
wi'sttrii  tril.«s  fn.rii  Miilulini.ukinac  Ui  tin-  valley  of  thv 
Ohio.  Kvirywiuri-  strat.Kv  took  the  place  of  force. 
.\t  Detroit,  a  band  of  chiffs.  Inadt'd  l.y  I'oniiac  him- 
st'lf,  tiiterfd  tlif 
rouiuil-chaiuhir  of 
t  h  c  connnandant, 
with  short  nuisktts 
(onct-alrd      u  n  d  c  r 
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The  plot  was  foiled, 
so    the    story    Roes, 
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maiden     who     ha<l 

niven     warninj;     tct 

t  h  e    comin.md.int, 

with  whom  sh«'  iiad 

fallen    in    lo\e.      .At 

Mirhilimack  i  n  a  c  , 

the      wily       enemy 

invited      the     (om- 

tnandant     and     his 

men    to    witness    a 

Kame     of     lacrosse 

outside     the      fort. 

While  the  [)  I  a  y 
was  in  [)roKress,  the  hall  was  purposely  thrown  close 
to  the  gate;  whereupon  the  |)layers,  rushing  after  it, 
suddenly  dashed  within  the  palisades,  and.  seizing  the 
arms  which  their  s(juaws  had  meanwhile  smuKgled  in. 
quickly  mastered  the  garrison.  So  successful  was  the 
nsmg  as  a  whole,  that,  within  si.x  weeks,  nine  fort,  had 
fallen,  and  their  garrisons  had  [)een  either  massacred 
or  reserved  to  be  the  victims  of  inhuman  torture.     News  of 
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tlu-  iK'.iCf  of  Paris  i)r()vr(l  to  the  Indians  that  France  had 
rtally  ^i\<n  up  Canada  to  C.rt-at  Britain.  Two  military 
(•x[H'ditions  restored  peace  to  the  troubled  frontier.  A 
few  years  later,  Pontiac,  last  chani|)ion  of  the  cause  of 
France  in  Canada,  was  murdered  by  a  drunken  Illin«)is 
warrior. 

12:{.  Proclamation  of  George   III.     All  doubts  as 
t'       hat   was  to  become  of  Canada  were  set  aside  by  the 

II  '  .  of  Paris,  concluded  in  February,  1703,  by  which 
the  kin^r  „f  France  j;ave  u[)  all  claims  to  Nova  Scotia, 
and  ceded  to  Britain,  Canada,  Cape  Breton,  and  all  their 
dependencies.      In  October  of  the  same  year.  Kinjj  Cieorge 

III  issued  a  Proclamation,  reorjjanizing  his  new  dominions 
and   establishinjr    a   ci\il    K'»\<^'riiinent    in   each    of   them. 
Labrador.    Anticosti.    and    the    Magdalen    Islands  were 
joined    to    Newfoundland,    while   St.    John    (I'rince     Fd- 
war.i    Island)    and    He    Royale    (Caiu-    Breton)    became 
p.irt  ot    .\o\a  Scotia.     Canada  was  made  a  British  i)ro- 
\ince     and     lenamed     Ouebec.     The     government     was 
to  consist   of  a   governor,   an   advisory   Council,   and,  as 
soon  as  the  state  of  the  colony  would   permit,  a   I.egis- 
litive   Assembly   elected    by   the   i)eople.     The   members 
of  tile  lattir  body  were  to  be  recpiired  to  take  the  oaths 
of    allegiance    and    sufiremacy,    thereby    denying   certain 
doctrines  of  the   Catholic   faith.     C.eneral   Murray,   who 
was    ap;)ointed    governor,    chose    a    Council    of    twelve 
members,  including  oidy  one  I'rench-Canadian.      He  di<l 
not  think  it  advisable  to  call  .m  .Assembly,  as  the  French- 
Canadians   were    unwilling    to    take    the    recpiired    oaths 
A   wise    i)rovision    was   made   for   fair  dealings   with    the 
Indians.      No  i)ri\  ate  person  could  buy  land  directly  from 
them,    and    purchase   could    be    made   only    through    the 
governor  and  from  the  Indians  gathered  in  council. 

During  the  ne.xt  ten  years,  the  country  was  in  a  troubled 
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^tati',  ((wiiig  to  a  Kt-nrral  iuicrrtaiiit\-  i 


n  rrganl  lo  (lit- laws. 


The  "iirw  sul»jccts,"  as  thf  FriMich-Canadiaiis  wen-  called, 
held  tiiat  in  the  administration  of  justice  their  "ancient 
customs  and  usages"  should  jirevail.  The  "old  subjects," 
on  the  other  hand,  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  kind's 
prod. imat ion  had  done  away  with   these   and 


duced     British     law; 


ad  intro- 


The     I"rench-( 


mad 


lans 


like    trial    l»y   jury,    jirefering    the   d 


did 


not 


a  form  of  trial  to  which  they  had  lonjj    | 
Tile    l^nxlish-s])eakinu    citizens,    in    t 


ecisions   of   a   jiid^je 


K    l)een    accustomed 


the  feudal  tenure  of  land.    I 


in  their  own  name.      Forti 
ony,  (io\ernor  Murrav  ruled  i 


urn,    objected    to 
)eini;    used  to  hcjidinj;  property 


nately  for  the  |)eace  of  the  col- 
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uch 


a  wav  as  to  s, 


ttie  m.ijonty,  composed  of  over  sixty  ih 
Can.idians,  ri-fusinjr  to  he  guided    I 


laiKlish-speakin^'  citi/en 
hundred.      That    tin-   K<>^»'rnor 
•  lid    not    admire    the    character 


itisfy 

ousand   French- 

)y  a  mere  handful  of 

s.    numbering    in   all    about    hve 


.1    tl 


le 


)ld   subjects"    ma\-   I 
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jiKlKed  from  one  of  his  letters, 
in  which  In-  speaks  of  them  as 


men 


)f 


mean      education. 


traders,    mechanics,    publica 


ns, 


f  th 


e  armv. 


lollowers  o 

1 21 .  The  Quebec    Act, 
1774.    The  discontent  of  both 


)l(r 


and 


new     subjects 


made  a  chanj^e  in  K<>vernment 
alt.M)lutely  necessary.  Sir  <iu\' 
("arleton,     who    succeeded 
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111'  riturncrl,  it  was  to  put  into  force  the  terms  of  the  Act 
passed  by  tlu-  Imixrial  Parlianuni  in  1774,  known  as  the 
Quel)ec  Act.     The  boundaries  of  the  i)rovince  of  Quebec 
were     extended,   on    the   one   side   to   the    \ew    Kngland 
States    and    the    Ohio    and    Mississippi    Rivers,    on    the 
other,   to   the   Hudson    liay  Territory.      Labrador,   Anti- 
cost  i,  and  the  M.iKMlalen  Ishmds,  which  had  been  joined 
to  Newfoundhmd  in   170.'^,  were  added  to  yuel)ec.     The 
new   constitution    provided    for   a  governor  and   an   ap- 
pointed   Legislative    Council       It    was    thought    "inex- 
pedient   to    c.dl    an    Assenil)ly."     The    Council    was    to 
have  the  power  to  make  ordinances  for  the  "peace,  wel- 
fare, and  good  government"  of  the  colony.     The  right  of 
taxation,   liowever,  was  withheld,  except  in   the  case  of 
money  raised   for  local  improvements.     All  disputes  re- 
lating to  property  and  civil  rights  were  to  be  settled  by 
French  civil  law,  but  in  all  criminal  c.ises  Ikitish  law  was 
to  prevail.     The    Roman    Catholics  were  allowed   to  re- 
tain their  religion  in  all  freedom,  and  their  clergy  to  en- 
joy their  ".iccustomed  dues  and  rights."      Further,  they 
were  freed  from  the  necessity  of  taking  any  oath  where- 
by they  would  renounce  their  faith       In  the  first  Legisla- 
tive   Council,   of   twenty-three    members    nominated    by 
C.overnor  Carleton  eight  were  Roman  Catholics. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  measure  which  made  such 
great  concessions  to  the  French  met  with  strong  opposi- 
tion. The  Knglish-speaking  subjects  within  the  province 
oi)i)osed  it  on  the  ground  that  it  substituted  French  for 
liritish  law.  The  Karl  of  Chatham  in  debate  termed  it  "a 
most  cruel,  oppressive,  and  odious  measure."  (Ireat 
Britain,  however,  was  intluenced  by  a  desire  to  conciliate 
the  great  majority  of  the  people.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Quebec  Act  helped  to  keep  the  French-Cana- 
uians  loy.d  during  the  troubled  period  to  come. 


CHAPTER  XIII 
REBELLION  AND  LOYALTY 

1774-1784 

12J.  The  American  Revolutionary  War.     The  dose 
of  the  Seven  Years'  War  Umml  ('.reat   Britain  in  posses- 
sion of  seventeen  rolonies  extending  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  from  Newfoundhind  to  Georgia,  each  with  a  separ- 
ate government.      In   view  <.f  the  natural  movement  of 
settlers  westwards,  the  possessi(jn  of  these  colonies  meant 
the   virtual   control   of   the    North   American   continent. 
When,  upon  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  Wolfe,  with  his  dving 
breath,   thanked   (iod   for  his  victory,   he  little  thought 
that,  of  the  continent  which   he  had   helped  to  win  for 
<.reat  Britain,  one-half  was  soon  to  be  torn   away   amid 
scenes  of  rebellion.     Vet.  even  while  the  peace  of  Paris 
was  under  discussion,  some  keen-sigh f^d  statesmen  ex- 
pressed the  fear  that  the  removal  of  a  hostile  power  from 
their   frontier  would   render   the   American   colonies   too 
independent  of  British  protection.     The  justification  of 
this  fear  is  to  be  found  in  the  -vents  of  the  American 
Revolutionary  War.  which  broke  out  twelve  years  later. 
The  cause  of  the  war  must  be  sought  alike  in  the  folly 
of  the  British  government  and  in  the  impatience  of  the 
American   colonists.     George    III.   although   honest   and 
eager  to  do  what  was  best  for  the  empire,  was  yet  short- 
sighted and  obstinate.     To  make  matters  worse,  he  was 
surrounded  by  ministers  who  were  too  weak  to  oppose 
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him  whtii  he  w.is  wroii^;.  Tin-  cul()iii-.t^  wi-rc  tir^t  irrita- 
ted by  rrslrictioiis  placed  ii|>()ii  iluir  trade  with  foreinii 
countries.  These  restrictions  led  to  wholesale  srmi^'^linjj, 
and  this  evil,  in  turn,  to  the  seizure  of  ships  and  to 
fre(juent  riotin^,^  It  was  at  this  |)oint  th.it  Creat  Britain 
decided  to  ta\  the  colonies,  in  order  to  help  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  late  war.  The  colonists  protested  that, 
as  they  had  no  rei)resentati\e>  in  the  British  Parliament, 
they  could  not  fairly  he  taxed  by  that  bodv.  So  strong 
was  the  i)rotest  that  the  Stamp  Act,  the  measure  which 
had  given  offence,  was  repealed,  rnfortunately,  light 
duties  were  i)lared  upon  tea  and  a  few  other  articles. 
Then  followed  the  riot,  in  which  a  mimber  of  colonists, 
•  iisguised  as  Indians,  tlirew  ostrboard  a  cargo  of  tea; 
and.  in  punishmiiit  of  this  lawless  act.  came  the  closing 
of  Bost.m  harbour.  The  outbreak  of  war  was  not  long 
delayed.  In  a  skirmish  at  Lexington  began  the  struggle 
which  ended  in  the  loss  to  ( .real  Britain  of  thirteen  of  her 
American  colonies. 

Lying  side  by  side  with  the  rebellious  colonies,  Quebec 
could  not  but  play  an  important  part  in  (he  war.  Strong 
appeals  were  made,  both  to  the  French-Canadians  and 
to  the  "old  subjects,"  to  join  in  the  rebellion.  Delegates 
from  the  coh.nies.  on  the  one  hand,  criticized  the  Ouebec 
Act,  saying  that  it  represented  Roman  Catholic  tyranny 
and,  on  the  other,  appealed  to  the  French-Canadians  by 
promising  freedom  fn,m  what  they  called  the  yoke  of 
Britain.  The  majority  of  French-Canadians  were  how- 
ever, indifferent  to  the  rel,elli(;n.  being  well  satisfied  with 
the  jiist  government  of  (Ireat  Britain,  and  had  no  de.sire 
to  substitute  the  rule  of  the  Puritans  of  Boston.  The  in- 
fluence, moreover,  of  the  clergy  and  the  seigniors  was 
susuldy  on  the  si<|e  of  loyalty.  In  Montreal  and  the 
ut>  of  Quebec  were  to  be  fou.ul  the  few  who  sympathized 
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with  the  rohels,  mainly  "old  sul)jocts"  who  wen-  discon- 
tciitcd  at  havinj;  little  share  in  the  Ktnernmont. 

Quebec,  having  resisted  the  temptation  to  he  disloyal. 
was  made  the  object  of  attack  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
war.  By  the  old  Lake  C'hamplain  route  the  invaders 
entered.  Already  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga  had 
fallen.  The  province  was  but  ill  prepared  for  war, 
.IS  there  were  no  more  than  eight  hundred  regulars  in  the 
colony.  To  make  matters  worse,  many  of  the  English- 
speaking  citizens  of  the  larger  towns  were  anything  hut 
loyal,  while  the  indifTerence  of  the  French-Canadians, 
although  it  kept  them  aloof  from  rebellion,  made  the 
majority  of  them  useless  for  active  service.  Fortunately, 
there  stood  at  the  head  of  the  government,  in  the  person 
of  Sir  (iuy  Carleton,  one  who  was  both  a  statesman  and 
a  general.  He  had  been  a  close  friend  of  Wolfe  antl  had 
taken  part  in  the  siege  of  Quebec  in  1759. 

In  the  autumn  of  177;>,  the  threatened  blow  fell. 
( .eneral  Montgomery,  with  a  force  of  colonials,  captured 
the  forts  on  the  Richelieu  and  advanced  upon  Montreal. 
This  |)lace  Carleton  had  wisely  abandoned  and  had 
succeeded  in  reaching  Quebec,  after  a  perilous  journey. 
.\  second  force  of  invaders,  under  Colonel  Benedict  Arn- 
old, entered  the  [)rovince  by  way  of  the  Kennebec  and 
Chaudiere  Rivers.  Montgomery  and  Arnold  joined  forces 
i)efore  the  city  of  Quebec.  In  view  of  the  strength  of  the 
attacking  forces  and  the  weakness  of  the  garrison,  it 
speaks  well  for  the  generalship  of  Carleton  that  the 
invaders  were  foiled.  In  a  night  attack,  Montgomery 
was  killed,  Arnold  wnnnded,  and  the  latter's  followers, 
over  four  hundred  in  number,  were  forced  to  surrender. 
.AH  winter  the  Americans  hung  about  the  city,  but  in  the 
^^pring  the  arrival  of  a  British  fleet  forced  them  to  retire 
to   Montreal,  and   later  to  withdraw  from   the  country. 
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liiiti^h  K.irrix.iis  .,,;;, tin  ..niipii-d  the  forix)!)  the  Kicht-lieu, 
and  in  a  naval  conu^t  on  Lake  Champlain,  Carloton  suc- 
ceeded in  destroying  the  enemy's  fleet. 

Unfortunately,    at    this    time    Carleton     was     having 
trouble  with  certain  members  of  his  Council  at  Quebec. 
In   addition,   he  was   unfairlv   blamed   for  the  loss  of  a 
detachment    on    the    Delaware    River,    an.l    was    not    on 
friendly  relations  with  his  superiors  in  London.     Colonel 
St.    Leger    an.l    Sir   John    Hurgoyne    were    appointed    to 
command    two   expeditions,   which   were    to    attack    the 
American  colonies  from   Canada.     Carleton   felt    he  was 
not    being    trusted    and    resigned    fn.m    his   command    in 
1/78.  to  be  succeede.i  bv  Sir  Frederick  Haldimand.      In 
the  face  of  constant  .langer  of  invasion,  and  despite  the 
presence    of    disloyalty    within    ih,.    proxinces,    the    new 
governor    succeeded    in    hohling    ihe    outlving    forts   and 
even  found   time  to  build   three  canals  ,m  the  St.   Law- 
rence.     iM.r  four  years  more  the  war  dragged  on.  ending 
m   a   hnal   disaster   to   the    liritish    forces   at    Vorktown. 
Hy  the  second   treaty  of   Paris,   more  commonly  called 
the    treaty   of    Versailles.    HH.i,    (ireat    Britain    acknow- 
ledged the  independence  of  the  thirteen  colonies. 

The  treaty  of  Versailles  made  important  changes  in  the 
southern  boundary  of  Quebec,  as  fixed  by  the  Quebec  Act 
Henceforth  the  line  was  to  follow  the  St.  Croix  River  to 
Its  source,  thence  to  run  due  norlh  to  the  "highlands" 
which  separated  the  rivers  feeding  the  St.  Lawrence  from 
those  flowing  down  to  the  Atlantic.      Hevond  this  point 
the  old  boundary  line  .,f  the  province  as  far  as  Lake  Frie 
was  to  remain.     Continuing,  the  line  passed  through  the 
nuddle  of  the  Great  Lakes  as  far  as  the  north-west  angle 
o    the  Lake  of  the  Woods.     From  the  north-west  angle 
of  the  Lake  of  the-  Woods  the  boundary  was  to  run  "on 
a  due  u.st  course  to  the  river  Mississippi."   The  discovery 
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trouble.      In  ilu-  east,  also,  the  uncertainty  ot   the  M 
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in  a  very  decided  gain  in  the 


population  of  (Juebec.      Many  thousands  ol  British  col 
isls,   refusing   to  take  up  arms  against    their   kin 
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ing  the  war,  the  feeling  against  the  Loyalists  was 
bitter  in  the  extreme.  Old  neighbours  and  even  relatives 
regarded  them  as  traitors,  and  after  the  war  was  over 
their  property  in  many  states  was  confiscated. 

The  newcomers  were  warmly  welcomed  by  (Governor 
Haldimand,  who,  at  the  close  of  the  war.  devoted  himself 
to  the  task  of  providing  for  their  settlement.  It  is 
estimated  that  between  forty  and  fifty  ihous.md  Lovalists 
came  to  Quebec,  the  greatest  nio\  ement  taking  i)lace 
in  the  years  1783  and  1784.  Many  settled  in  Nova 
Scotia;  a  smaller  number  in  Cape  Breton.  In  the  valley 
of  the  St.  John  River  several  thousands  found  a  home  and 
created  the  province  of  New  Brunswick.  A  few  found 
their  way  into   the  eastern   townshif)s  of  Ouebec.      Kx- 


tensive  settlements  were  formed  on  th 
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m|    l.akf    Oiit.irio    ,m<l    lake    V.x'w,    .iinl    in    ilu-    Nia^.ir.i 
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It  w.iMii)  >li^lii  -,«riti(c  ilic- l,(iyalis|>  liad  m.idi-.  Many 
Ii.k!  Icit  \aliial.lf  »>lalts,  huill  up  liy  years  (.f  >) reruioiis 
>"'il  "II  tlif  part  ..I  ilicir  anci-stors.  Maii\-  had  j^ivcii  up 
iiillutiiiial  positions,  as  ministers,  judues,  (tlTicials.  «»r 
I.mded  proprietors.  Irom  lionu-s  of  coiufort,  in  not  a 
lew  cases.  ,,|  luxury,  they  li.id  stepped  forth  to  face  a 
(htdcult  .lud  often  d.inj;erous  journey,  .md  the  hardships 

and  |)rivations  of     jjloneer    life 
in  a  new   country.      In  the  new 
lionie  tlier(>  was  hut   one  occu- 
pation  open   to   them,    namely, 
tarminj-;  .md  f(.r  tliis  thi-major- 
iiy    Win'    (piite    unfitted.        In 
striking  contnist    to  thi-  unjust 
treatment    which    the   Loy.ilists 
received   .it    tiie   h.mds  of   their 
late     tellow-coiintr\-men,      was 
the     kinchiess    of     the     Hritish 
Kovernmeni    in    rehevinjj    their 
distress.       The  sum   of  sixteen 
milh'on    dolhirs   was    xoted    for 
their    reh"ef.        Free    ^rrants     of 
land   were   made,   two  hundred 
acres  toeach  l-oyalist.    Farminji 
implements.       food,      clothing, 
and  lik«'  necess.iries  wiTe  supplied. 

The  importance  to  tile  country  of  the  arrival  of  the 
I  nited  ilmpire  I,o\alists  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
At  thi'ir  coming,  two  i)ro\inces,  afterwards  known  as 
New  Fkiinswick  and  l'[)iier  (".mada.  sprang  into  being. 
Inlhienced  by  a  feelinif  (*f  hostililv-  towards  the  people 
who  had   dri\en    them    from    thiir  old    homes,    the   new- 
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roincrs  proved  a  cDiistaiil   barrirr  to  the  <I 

I  iiitid    States    upiMi     tluir    nortlu 

lattr.  (iuriiiK  ilu-  War  of  1S12,  many  of  tlu-m  laid  d 

tliiir  lives  in  defence  (»f  their 


esinns  of  tin 
cm     nei^liltours;    and 


own 


\v  homes.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country,  socially,  intellectually,  and  |)olitic- 
.il!\.  they  shard  larncly.  Men  and  women  who  had 
-.icrificed    ease   and    comfort    to   |)reserve    their   lovaltv 


were 


the  I 


>fst  material  out  of  which  to  build  a  nat 


Looking  back  from  to-day,  we  find  that  of  th 
h.i\e   taken   part   in   the  great 


ion. 


e  men  who 


movements  o 


f  ( 


history  many  were  of  Lovalist  stock.     Th 


anadian 


•Maritime   Province 


e  people  of  the 


Wilmot,  Flowe.  and  m 


s  are  justly   |)roud   of   the   na 


mes  o 


f 


my  others,  while  in  Ontario  those 


i.f    Kyerson,    Robinson,    and    Cartwright    are   e(|ually 
M.urce  of  pride.     To  this  honour  roll  bel 


ongs  the  name 


.f  (he  Mohawk  chief.  Joseph   Mrant,  the  br(»ther-in-l, 
»f  Sir  William  Johnson,  whose  fulelit 


iw 


y  t<»  the  cause  of 
Britain  won  for  his  tribe  a  reserve  in  Western  Ontario, 
where  to-day  the  name  of  Bran! ford  rec.dls  the  memory 
of  an  Indian  Loyalist. 
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(  IIAITIK    XIV 
REPRKSE.NTVnVE  GOVERNMENT 

I.    ("IIANCIS    I\    CoVIRNMIM,    1771-1791 

\'27.  (General  demand  for  representative  govern- 
ment.     As  llu-  miinl.cr  n|"   i:iiKliMi-s|H-akiiiK  suhjirts  in 
(^)iifl)(c  iiicriMscI,  th.-  lUrnaiul  for  s,|f.j^,,Nfrmii(nl  ^n-w. 
Ilir   l.n\.,li>I>.   \vl..r(\,i    iluy  m-kUmI.  added   tlii-ir  voice 
!<•  iIh-  cry  Inr  an  Asscnil.lv  in  which  the  pcnpl,-  would  l.c 
rcprcsmicd.       llu-     Maritime     I'rovinccs    were    the    first 
to    i-njo\     re|>resentali\e    K"verninent.      I'rom     171:^    to 
17:).S^\ova  Scotia  was  rided  hy  a  K'»vernor  and  a  Council. 
In    IJ.VS,  tile  first    reprexiitaliv  »•    l.ody    met    at    Halifax. 
I"  17SI,  as  a  result  of  the  inllux  of  Loyalists,  New  Mruns- 
wick    I.ecame   a   separate   i)ro\  ince,   and   onlv    two   vears 
l.inr     gained     an     Asseml.ly.      Prince     lulward     Island, 
wliich.  until   1770,  formed  a  part  of  Nova  Scotia,  elected 
lis    hrst    A.-seml)ly    in    177;i.      Mut    while    the    Maritime 
I'roviiuo  liad  entered  upon  the  period  of  representative 
K'neriuiunt.  Quebec  still  continued  under  the  sway  of  a 
Ho\ernor  and  a  ("oiincil. 

I  lie  >\stem  of  K<)\crnment  est.ihlished  l.y  the  Quebec 
Act  in  1771  came  to  an  end  in  17!tl.  The  favourable 
terms  wliicj,  tlu^  .\cl  granted  to  the  French-Canadians 
Iku!  done  ii,,o,|  M.r\ice  in  i)reventinK  their  joining  the 
American  rex  o!uti..naries.  The  Act  had,  however,  al- 
way>  luiM  dist.isiciul  to  the  l-.nglish-speaking  section, 
and   between   the  •oM''  and   "'new  subjects"'  a  feeling  of 
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jf.iloiisv   had   arist'M.     (irt-at   confu- 
.iiloiiiiistratioti  uf  the  laws.      Iii<l 


lot) 


|)rt\  aijrd    m 


the 


law,  somi-titnes  fullowid   i(, 


nu 


ri 


K<-^.  ignorant   «»f  IVrnch 
»rf   lrft|iu'iill\'   i);ii(irr(l   it. 


uri-  was  a  kimut.iI  dcMn-  .imon^  tin-  I;mhI 


lor    .»    change.      Tin-    liritisl 


soim-   ch.iiiKc   in    tht-   a<! 


Hiisi;  koionistH 
>    «ov«Tiiiiu-iii    rtali/t(|    th.it 


mmistr.itioii   of   the   col 


-    .oriv    was 

necessary,  and  at  this  critical  peri..d  sent  out  as  K<'vernor- 
neneral  of  all  the  Canadian  coloni.s  none  other  than 
(.uy  Carleton.  now  created  Lord  Dorchester.  Dor- 
chester did  not  at  first  favour  the  division  ..f  the  province 
<»f  <Juebec.  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  his  idea  of 
the  Kovfrnment  of  Canada  was  an  administratixe  union 
of  all  the  Canadian  colonies  under  a  «f>vernor-in-chief 
at  Ouehec,  with  .separate  KeRislatures  in  each  of  th.- 
provinces  It  was  not.  however,  thought  desiral.l.-  at 
this  time  t«>  adopt  such  a  scheme.  In  the  old  proNino- 
of  Quehec,  the  French-Canadian  population  ureatlv  out- 
numbered the  Knglish.  while  in  the  newer  districts  bey.,nd 
Montreal  the  Knglish  predominated.  After  much  con- 
sideration the  new  scheme  of  government  was  emb(,died 
in  the  C(»nstitulional  Act  of  1791. 

128.  The  Constitutional  Act,  1791.  Tlu  (  <,n- 
stitutional  Act  divided  the  province  of  (Juebec  into  I  pper 
and  Lower  Canada,  the  old  name  of  Canada  being  re- 
vived. The  population  of  the  former  was  twenty 
thousand,  that  of  the  latter  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand.  According  to  the  instructions  received  by 
l.ord  Dorchester,  the  Act  aimed  at  making  the  con- 
Mitution  of  the  Canadas  as  like  that  of  C.reat  Britain  "as 
the  difTerence  arising  from  the  manners  of  the  people 
and  from  the  present  situation  of  the  province  will  ad- 
m't.  •  In  each  of  the  new  provinces  there  was  to  be  a 
Kovernor,  an  K.xecutive  Council  and  a  Legislature,  con- 
sisting of  a  Legislative  Council  and  Assemblv.  corres|>ond- 
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iiiH   tM   ihi-  kinn.   llir  Cil.iiKt.  .iiid   tlir   IIoiim' ..f   |...r.|s. 
.iihI  the  llmiM-  (if   ( 'onimoiis. 

I  he  l.»ni>l.iti\f  (  niiiirillor^  wtrr.  as  a  nilf  jiidm-s.  hail- 
iiiK  jtrofrssioiial  iiuii,  or  mcrihanis,  atid,  Ininn  a|)|>niiitc(l 
l)V  the  kiiin  Inr  lifr,  tiny  wen-  «|iiitf  iinl(|Mii(|cnt  of  tlu- 
.\ss«inl»ly.  Ihi-  iih-ihImts  of  the  Asscmlily  witc  rlccti-el 
by  till  iM'o|)lc  «\tiy  four  y«ar.s.  Tlu-  noNcrnor  was  a«l- 
\iM<l  l.y  the  l-.Mc  ii(i\i-  ("ouinil.  and.  as  hv  w.is  usn.illy  a 
str.iunfr  ill  tlu-  roloiu  ,  lu-  was  strriii^jly  iiilhu'iiccd  in  his 
.irtioiis  l)y  tin-  advirc  of  h'\^  councillors.  The  i",xccuti\f 
Council,  liki-  the  l.»nislati\  c  Council,  was  iiidt'iundcnt 
of  the  AsscniMy.  I'hc  iminlurs  of  the  l".xi'cuti\»- 
Council  usually  liclonjjcd  to  the  I.c^isl.itivc  Council. 
It  is  little  wonder  that  troulile  soon  arose  hetween  the 
two  Counrils  and  the  Assi-mhly. 

While  ^'r.llltin^,'  such  a  de^ri-e  of  self-novernnient,  C.rc-at 
Britain  still  retained  a  strong;  control  nvvr  her  colonies. 
The  liritish  j.;o\(riinu'nt  continued  to  li'\  y  and  collect  .ill 
duties  refill. itiiin  colonial  n.i\iK.ition  an<l  coniinerc*-. 
•If)reo\fr,  all  public  offici.ds.  including  the  governor 
general,  were  .iiTpointed  or  diMiiissed  at  the  will  of  tin- 
home  jiON eminent. 

The  Roman  Catholics  continued  in  the  free  enjoyment 
of  their  rciision.  At  the  same  time  one  seventh  of  all  the 
unclearefl  crown  lands  was  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the 
Piotestant  Jer^jy  of  the  colony,  a  K'rant  which  afterwards 
gave  rise  to  hitter  strife  in  the  Canadian  l.ej^islatures. 
The  criminal  law  of  C.reat  Britain  remained  in  force  in 
both  provinces.  The  people  of  Ipper  Canada  now  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  holding  land  in  their  own  name.  In 
Lower  Canada  feudal  tenure  was  retained,  although  even 
here  those  who  wished  might  avail  themselves  of  the 
freehold  system.  The  retention  of  feudal  tenure  was  the 
cause  of  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  the  future. 
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I2!»  First  rvpresentative  I.eftislatures  in  the 
(''anadas,  1792.  I.oni  hon  hrsi,  r  w.is  K'>\«tii<.r->i»iuTal 
'""  ""•>  "i  iIh'  (  .111.1.1. 1-.  I.tit  also  ,,f  ih,.  ,,(|u'r 
proNiiico.  i:.uli  pnuiiicf  |,.„|  .,  li.nti-ii.ml-nuNrrnor, 
wlKMun.liictid  lli(K"\«riim.iil  ixrrpt  wjuii  I  lir  k«'N  tTiior- 
unur.il  li.ipiK'iHd  K.  \i>it  thr  pruviiur.  TJic  noviriior- 
Kiiural  r.si.lid  at  niul.ir  an. I  .i.JmiiiiMind  llir  ^i,\vn\- 
nuMit  of  I.owiT  (an. 1(1. 1. 
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Thk  I"iK>r  I'AKi.iAMKNr  Ml  ii.i.iN.,^  AT  Nkwakk 

At  Ouohcr.  in  the  historic  stone  huiMin^  commonly 
known  as  the  Bishop's  Palace,  the  two  Houses  of  I'arlia- 
ment  ()f  Lower  Canada  assemhled  in  1702.  The  I'rench- 
(\'ina(lians  were  in  a  ^reat  majority,  and  a  French-si)eak- 
mtj  member  w.is  electe.l  speaker  of  the  Assembly.  The 
hrst  business  transacted  was  thep.i>Mn^'  of  a  resolution  to 
the  effect  that  the  French  as  well  as  the  Kn^lish  lanRuaKc 
should  be  used  in  tlebates  and  in  the  reports  of  the  H( 


.Meanwhile,   in   the   littl 


louse 


ame  for  .ViaRara,   -John  ( 


e  vill.ijji.  of   Newark,— the  old 


•raves  Simcoe,  the  lieutenant- 
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governor,  opiiud  ih,  first  I.i'gislature  of  I  ppcr  Canada. 
Navy  Hall,  the  risidciicf  of  the  lietuenant-jjovernor,  was 
l)Ui  a  humlili-  meeting-place  compared  with  the  stately 
Bishop's  Palace.  Moreover,  the  many  duties  of  pioneer 
life  and  the  great  hardshii)s  of  travel  in  a  new  country 
limited  the  attendance  to  seven  councillors  and  sixteen 
members  of  the  Assembly.  Men.  who  had  their  harvest- 
mg  as  well  as  law-making  to  think  of,  knew  the  value  of 
time.  Within  five  weeks,  therefore,  this  little  Parlia- 
ment transacted  the  same  amount  of  business  as  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  Lower  Canadian  Legislature  for  nearly 
five  months. 

l.'iO.  John    Graves    Simcoe. Colonel    John    Graves 
Simcoe,  the  first  lieutenant-governor,  may  well  be  called 

the  father  of  Cpper  Canada. 
He  put  forth  every  effort  to 
attract  to  L^pper  Canada  those 
.Americans  who,  although  loyal 
to  Cireat  Britain,  had  been 
unable  to  face  the  hardships  of 
the  earlier  migration.  Of  these 
newcomers   the   following  oath 

was    rtujuired:     "I,     ,     do 

promise  and  declare  that  I  will 
maintain  and  defend  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power  the  author- 
ity of  the  king  in  his  Parliament 
as  the  supreme  Legislature  of 
this  province."  The  governor 
was  all  energy,  travelling  here  and  there  by  forest  trail  or 
river.  The  country  was  opened  up  by  the  building  of  roads 
where  they  were  most  needed.  Yonge  and  Dundhs Streets, 
in  and  leatling  from  Toronto,  remain  as  the  monuments 
of  the  activity    of  the  first  governor  of  Upper  Canada. 


John  (iRAVEs  Simcoe 
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Simcoe  soon  saw  that  Newark  was  too  near  to  the 
American  frontier  to  serve  as  a  permanent  capital.  His 
own  choice  was  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  London, 
while  Lord  Dorchester  favoured  the  selection  of  King- 
ston, which  had  already  grown  into  a  prosperous  town. 
A  compromise  was  the  outcome,  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment being  moved  to  Toronto,  a  trading-post  across  the 
lake  from  Newark.  With  characteristic  promptness 
Simcoe  was  at  once  upon  the  spot,  living  under  canvas 
until  more  suitable  quarters  were  provided.     The  name 


VoKK  (Toronto)  in  1803 

of  the  newly  chosen  capital  was  changed  to  York,  in 
honour  of  Frederick,  Duke  of  York.  Forty  years 
afterwards,  when  it  had  grown  to  be  a  city,  it  resumed 
its  old  Indian  name,  Toronto.  In  the  year  1796,  the 
Canadas  suffered  a  twofold  loss  in  the  recall  of  Lord 
Dorchester  and  Lieuteiiant-Oovcrnur  Simcoe. 

131.  Strife  between  Councils  and  Assemblies.— 
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From  the  dalu  of  the  Constitutional  Act,  1791.  each 
of  the  provinces  had  a  representative  Assembly ;  yet 
everywhere  there  was  discontent  at  the  working  of  the 
new  system.  The  Assembly,  duly  elected  by  the  people, 
found  that  its  power  was  limited.  The  governor  and  the 
two  Councils,  legislative  and  Kxecutive,  stood  together 
in  opposition  to  the  peo|)le's  rejiresentatives.  The 
Kxecutive  Council,  advising  the  go\ernor,  was  inde- 
pendent of  the  Assembly  and  therefore  little  inclined 
to  consult  its  wishes.  The  .Assembly  steadily  claimed 
control  over  the  revenue  and  taxation.  Other  causes 
of  discontent  among  the  representatives  of  the  people 
were  the  presence  of  judges  in  the  Legislatures,  and  the 
interference  of  the  British  government  in  affairs  of  a 
purely  local  nature. 

In  Lower  Canada,  the  members  of  the  official  class 
controlling  the  Kxecutive  and  Legislative  Councils 
were  of  British  descent  and  were  disposed  to  ignore 
the  French-Canadians.  The  latter  had  a  majority  in 
the  Assembly,  outnumbering  the  Knglish-speaking  mem- 
bers four  to  one.  The  strife  which  broke  out  between 
the  Assembly  and  the  Councils  was,  therefore,  made 
much  worse  by  racial  and  religious  differences  between 
the  two  sections  of  the  population.  These  differences 
were  accentuated  by  two  newspapers  -the  Quebec 
Mercury,  the  organ  of  the  Knglish-speaking  minority, 
and  Le  Canadien,  published  by  the  French-speaking 
majority.  Roused  by  the  bitter  attacks  of  Le  Canadien, 
the  governor-general,  Sir  James  Craig,  ordered  the 
arrest  of  the  proprietors  of  the  paper,  including 
a  member  of  the  House  of  .Assembly.  Sir  James,  un- 
fortunately, was  so  com|>letely  under  the  control  of  the 
Councils  that  he  was  too  ready  to  suspect  the  French- 
Canadians  of  disloyalty. 
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In  Upper  Canada,  there  were  no  racial  jealousies  to 
embitter  the  political  strife.  Strife  there  was,  however, 
between  the  official  class,  mostly  United  Empire  Loyalists, 
and  the  radical  members  of  the  Assembly.  Too  often, 
the  lieutenant-governor  allowed  himself  to  be  swayed 
by  the  advice  of  his  officials  and  so  was  led  to  disregard 
even  the  reasonable  demands  of  the  Assembly.  Some- 
times, on  the  other  hand,  the  Assembly  fell  under  the 
control  of  some  rash  agitator  and  was  guilty  of  acts 
that  antagonized  the  governor. 

The  governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  Sir  John  Wentworth, 
was  a  characteristic  official  of  the  age.  A  man  of  the  old 
school  of  jjolitics,  he  had  more  regard  for  thedignity  of  the 
crown  than  for  the  will  (»f  the  people  as  represented  in  the 
voice  "f  the  Assembly.  Kndlcss  trouble  arose  over  the 
expenditure  of  money,  the  Assembly  wishing  to  construct 
roatls  and  bridges  to  open  up  the  country,  the  Council 
preferring  to  erect  public  buildings  at  Halifax  and  to 
pay  high  salaries  to  the  officials.  In  New  Brunswick 
a  like  state  of  affairs  prevailed,  the  Council  rejecting 
bills  passed  by  the  Assembly  and  refusing  to  surrender 
control  of  the  revenue  to  the  people's  representatives. 
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\:V2.  The  new  province  in  1763.  In  \HV.i,  the  popu- 
lalii)ii  of  tin-  new  liritish  provinct-  <»f  OiH'lx'C  was  l)ctween 
sixty  ami   si\iiUy   thousand.      Tin-   ik'oi)1c,  fi»r  the  most 

part,  continued  to 
(linK  to  tlie  shores 
of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  Richelieu  Riv- 
ers. Quebec,  Three 
Risers,  and  Mont- 
real were  still  the 
l)rincipal  centres  of 
settlement.  (Juebec, 
the  capital  of  the 
old  French  colony, 
contained  s  e  ve  n 
t  hou  sa  nd  inhabi- 
tants. Montreal,  enriched  by  the  jirofits  of  the  fur 
trade,  boasted  a  population  of  nine  thousand.  Three 
Rixcrs,  althouijh  o\  er-shadowed  by  its  more  populous 
neighbours,  acquired  some  importance  from  its  iron 
mines  and  from  its  conxcnienre  as  a  stopping-place 
for  tra\eller>.  The  ^reat  West,  saxc  for  a  garrison  here 
.ind  tlu-re  and  the  wandering  traders  .ind  missionaries, 
was  still  <i  wilderness. 
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lU    Description  of  the  French-Canadians.     Wlan 
the    war    was   i-iuled,    the    luihiUuil     aj^'aiii    scttlid    down 
coiUciitedly     upon     his    litilo     farm.      His    coHa^r     was 
small,   seldom   coiitainiii;'    more    than    two   rooms.      Tlu' 
I)artiti()n,  in  the  absence  of  lath  and  plaster,  was  of  wood. 
Strong  ho.xes  and  benches  served  as  cli.iirs.      The  rough 
loom  and  the  boxlike  cradle  were  f.imiliar  objects  in  the 
home.      Over    the     fire 
stood     the     cran(>,    the 
brick  oven  being  found 
oidy    in    the  houses  of 
the  wealthier  class.  The 
house   of    the   seignior, 
although     richly     furn- 
ished, was  rarely  more 
than  one  !,tor\   liigh.   It 
often  extended  one  hun- 
dred feet  in  liiigih  and 
was  surmounted    by    a 
high,    stefj)    roof,    from 
which  the  small  dormer 
windows  looked    forth; 
the  roofs  were  built  thus 
steep,  in  order  to  shed 
the  sn(nv  and  to  atTord 
plenty  of  room  for  bed- 
chambers  in    the  attic.  Soidikk  and  Mkkciiwt 
Clustered    about    the    main    building    were    wash-house, 
coach-house,    barns,    and    woful-sheds.     The   house  was 
usually  sheltered  by  groves  of  trees,    and  near  by   were 
the    orchard    and    the    kitchen   garden.     Not     far  away 
lay  the   village,   with   its  spire-capped  church  an<l  stota- 
mill  showing  through  the  trees. 

In  dress,  the  upper  class  followed  as  closely  as  possible 
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tile  l.itfst  f.ishions  of  Kr.iiux',  altlioii^;!)  pt-rliaps  lu-itlier  so 
rich  iior  so  co?»il\ .  With  iiu-n  it  was  the  custom  to  wear 
the  hair  curled,  |)ow(lere(l,  and  often  lied 
in  a  queue.  Upon  state  occasions,  their 
headgear  took  the  form  of  a  three-cor- 
nered cocked  hat.  Their  wide-frocked 
coats  were  made  of  costly  material  an«l 
j;ay  colours;  the  waistcoat  was  fre(|uent- 
ly  ornamented  with  jjold  or  silver.  They 
wore  lace  at  the  neck  and  wristbands. 
The  knee-breeches  were  fastened  with 
bright  i)uckles,  which  served  to  hold 
the  coloured  silk  stockings.  Shoes. 
I  \  adorned  with  broad  buckles  at  the  in- 
1  stej),  completed  a  ])iclures(|ue  costume. 

(  ^^^  which  would  seem  strangely  out  of 
^Si^^^  place  beside 
the  modest 
dress  of  the 
gentleman  of 
to-day.  The  limited  resources 
of  the  liuhitanl  demanded  a 
simpler  garb.  A  black  home- 
spun coat,  gray  leggings,  wool- 
len cap,  anti  moccasins  of  cow- 
hide jiroduced  a  sombre  effect, 
relieved  only  by  the  dash  oi 
colour  in  his  bright  sash  and 
sometimes  in  his  leggings.  The 
women,  also  clad  in  homespun, 
which     they    w  o  r  e    in    short, 

full  skirts,  indulged   their  love  of  colours  in  their  choice 
of  bright  kerchiefs  for  the  neck  and  shoulders. 

The    French-Canadi.m    was   nothing   if    not   sociable. 
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("oiitciitid  in  s|)irit,  ho  ^a\c  liiinstif  up  wholf-heartcdly 
to  his  aimistim-nis.  WiiittT  was  ihr  season  of  gaii-ty. 
Ewn  with  [\\v  lati-  of  Oiu'luc  in  the  Itahmcr,  its  ^\v- 
fenders  foiuul  tinu'  for  (l.incinj;.  Skijjhiny;  and  dancing 
were  the  common  pastimes.  Even  the  older  peo|)le 
joiiUMl  in  such  youthful 
amusements  as  "Hide 
the  Handkerchief"  and 
"Fox  and  (lecse."  No 
pretext  for  a  hohday 
was  lost:  a  weddinjj.  a 
Itaptism,  or  a  birthday 
was  welcomed  as  an 
occasion  of  festi\ity. 
May-day  brought  to  the 
liahitauts  si)ecial  feast- 
ing and  merry-making 
at  the  home  of  the 
seignior.  I'pon  the 
whole,  the  lot  of  the 
habitant  was  not  an  un- 
happy one;  a  home, 
small  but  comfortable; 
a  simple  yet  wholesome 
diet  of  salt  meat,  milk,  and  bread,  varied  in  season  by 
an  abundance  of  fresh  meat;  a  summer  of  toil  relieved 
by  a  winter  of  amusement.  The  hardships  of  his  pioneer 
days  were  past,  and  lack  of  ambition  made  him  con- 
tented with  his  present  lot. 

134.  The  Loyalist  settlements.- -If  pioneer  days 
were  past  in  the  experience  (jf  the  habitant,  they  were 
but  beginning  for  the  settlers  who  were  flocking  into  the 
other  provinces.  The  year  1783  was  a  memorable  one 
in  the  history  of  the  Maritime  Provinces.     In  that  year 
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the  I'nilfd  l!rn|)irc  Loyalists,  sailing  Iroin  New  York, 
found  a  H'.i(l\  >1mIiii  in  tin-  St.  J<»lin  Ki\ir.  At  the  inoiilli 
of  tlie  ri\cr,  tlu-M-  lo\al  rclugirs  Imiit  I'.in  town,  so  named 
in  honour  of  (he  go\irnor  of  No\a  Scoti.i.  In  one  season 
lliere  arrived  li\»'  ihou>anil  settlers,  maiidy  oMicers  and 
privates  who  had  luujiht  tiieir  h.ittles  for  the  king. 
C)tliers  passed  on  to  i'rince  l.dward  Island  and  the 
Nova  Scolian   peninsula,  skirling;   the  shores  of  the  Ha> 
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of  Fundy  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Many  were  at- 
tracted by  a  tine  harbour  near  the  south-west  corner 
of  the  peninsula.  Here,  as  it  were  in  a  night,  there 
sprang  up  the  tity  of  Shelburne,  with  twelve  thousand 
inhabitants.  Tlu-  spot  proved  ill-chosen,  being  girt  by 
barren  land.  The  citizens  of  Shelburne  (piickly  scat- 
tered, making  for  Halifax  and  other  more  fa\f>ured  homes. 
Shortly  after  the  arrixal  of  the  Loyalists  at  the  St. 
John  River,  the  surrountling  countr\-  was  ftjrmed  into 
the    province    of    New    Brunswick.     Parrtowii    was    in- 
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rorporated  as  a  city  and  its  name  changed  to  St.  John. 
Iwo  years  later,  the  seat  of  government  was  mo\itl  to 
Frcdericton,  eighty-lour  miles  iij)  the  river,  (ape 
Hret(»n,  which  had  received  about  eight  hundre*!  Loyal- 
ists, also  hecanie  a  separate  province,  with  its  capital 
at  Sydney,     The  island,  howexer,  did   not  If)ng  remain 


Onk  .,k  the  Kaki.ikst  I,..vai.ist's  Sktti.kmknts  is  Cppkr  Canada 

.\.-ti.v  the  man  usi,,,;  the  •hon.ln,  UUkU.       (.S,-,-  Pa^u  I4«.l      Kr„m  "l-pixr  Canada 
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separate,  for,  in  1820,  it  again  became  a  part  of  Nova 
Scotia.  In  all  twenty  thousand  Loyalists  entered  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Kdward  Island.  Far 
outnumbering  the  original  settlers,  they  impressed  their 
strong  personality  upon  the  life  of  these  provinces. 

Some  of  the  Loyalists  who  entered  xNova  Scotia 
passed  on  to  the  St.  Lawrence  and  settled  below  Montreal. 
The  greater  number  of  those  who  removed,  however, 
continued  their  journey  to  Lake  Ontario.     Hither  came 
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many  mur.-  l»y  way  of  ()s\vrn<».  In  17hl,  llu-  nrrat  im- 
ininratiiHi  i<»uk  plati-.  Aluii^  iIk-  north  shore  of  I-ake 
Ontario,  around  its  western  end.  and  into  the  Niagara 
peninsuhi  the  ntwconiers  spread.  C.radually  they  extended 
their  setth  inents  over  the  tenu)tinK  hinds  lying  between 
Lake  ICrie  and  Lake  Unron.  Many  of  the  inhind  Loy- 
alists (hseen(h-d  L.ike  Chaniplain  and  the  Richelieu. 
Some  «tf  these  i)as>i«'d  on  to  the  north  and  west,  iKopUng 
the  St.  Lawrenc'  shore  between  Fort  Frontenac  and 
Montreal.  Others,  slop|)ing  as  soon  as  they  had  entered 
Canadian  territory,  settled  between  the  frontier  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  colonies.  This  Knglish-speaking  section 
of  Lower  Canada  canie  to  be  kno  n  as  the  "Kastern 
Townships." 

i:i.').  Other  settlements.    -In   addition   to   the   Loy- 
alists, many  more  settlers  came  during  the  closing  years 
of  the  old   and   the  opening  years  of  the  new  century. 
Simcot's    liberal    policy    caused    steady    streams   of    im- 
migration to  pour  into  Ipper  Canada  through   Niagara 
and  Oswego.     Cai)e  Breton  and  the  neighbouring  main- 
land   received    an    ever-increasing    number    of      Roman 
Catholic  Highlanders,  as  many  as  twenty-five  thousand 
in  the  space  of  fifty  years.     The  Farl  of  Selkirk,  a  Scot- 
tish nobleman  who  was  deeply  interested  in  the  e\ .  ced 
tenants    of    Scotland    and    Ireland,    brought    out    three 
shiploads  of  these  unfortunates  to  Prince  Kdward  Island. 
Kncouraged    by   the   success   of    this   venture,    the   phil- 
anthropic e  irl  founded  a  second  colony,  called  "Baldoon," 
in   the  distant   west  of  I'pper  Canada.     In  this  period 
Cdengarry   county   also   had   its   beginning,   claiming   as 
its   founder   the   distinguished    Roman   Catholic   bishop, 
Alexander     Macdonell.     The     roll    of     early     colonizers 
would  be  incomplete  without  the  name  of  Colonel  Lalbot, 
an    Irishman   who   came   to   Canada   in   company   with 
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C.overnor  Simcoc.  It  in  said  that  the  Colonel  s!i|)orvisi'd 
tin-  sfllUim'iit  of  as  many  as  tweiUy-einht  townships 
along  th.   iiurthern  shore  of  Lake  Krie. 

VM'i.  Pioneer  life.  -The  story  of  the  pioneers  is  one  of 
labour  and  privation.  With  a  little  Hour  and  i>ork  and  a 
few  hoes  and  axes,  the  gift  of  the  government,  they  entered 
upon  the  task  of  home- 
making,  (irudgiiigly  the 
unbroken  forests  gave] 
si)ace  for  tiny  "clear- 
ings," and  for  winding  | 
bridlepaths,  where  no 
friendly  stream  furnish- 
ed a  highway.  Every-  '^  Settler's  Home  in  1812 
where  trees  had  to  be  felled  and  the  ground  cleared, 
first  for  a  cabin,  then  more  widely  for  seeding.  While 
this  work  was  being  done,  the  family  slept  under  the  stars 
u|>on  the  ground,  deprived  even  of  the  shelter  of  blankets. 
.Ml  the  buildings  were  of  logs,  for  lumber  could  be  made 
only  with  the  "whip-saw"  or  the  "cross-cut."  The  cab- 
ins were  commonly  one-roomed,  with  roofs  of  bark 
stuffed  with  moss  and  clay.  Chimneys  were  at  first 
made  of  sticks  and  clay,  later  of  stone  and  brick.  In 
strange  contrast  to  the  crude  surroundings  were  the 
few  pieces  of  old  furniture,  the  tall  clock,  the  chairs, 
and  "secretaries,"  which  some  of  the  Loyalists  had 
brought  with  t.em  from  their  former  homes.  Too  often, 
the  furniture  of  a  home  was  limited  to  a  bed  made  of 
four  poles,  with  strips  of  basswood  bark  woven  be«^ween. 
Even  the  making  of  chairs  and  tables  was  postponed 
until  the  "clearing"  was  completed. 

Each  Loyalist  family  was  provided  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment with  a  plough  and  a  cow.  One  by  one  the  diffi- 
culties were  overcome;  the  trees  were  felled,   the  land 
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was  clear«'«l  ami  ploii^lml,  tin-  srtd  sown,  and  tl>e  Kfii'". 
comiiiuiily  liiilt.iii  corn  and  wild  rUf.  (lit.  Ilurt-  still 
rt'inaincd  tlu;  Lilniur  of  in.ikin^;  llour.  In  tin-  alfsenro  of 
mills,  tin-  urain  w.is  crusluHl  ln-twi-Lii  stont-s.  Stones 
later  g.ivf  jdair  to  the  h(»ininy-"l»lock,"  a  har<l-w<Hxl 
stump  with  .1  lar^c  howl-shaped  hollow  burned  in  the  t<)|>. 
in  this  hollow  the  ^rain  was  pounded  with  a  wooden  ham- 
nHT,  or  "|)hinipir."     Sometimes,  ,i  stone  on   the  end  of 
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a  long  pole,  or  "sweep,"  took  the  place  of  the  "plumper." 
Later,  grist  mills  were  built  on  the  banks  of  creeks  and 
rivers,  wlujse  waters  were  dammed  to  form  a  mill-pond 
and  a  wiiterfall,  from  which  was  obtained  the  power  to 
drive  the  simi)le  machinery  which  ground  the  farmers' 
grain.  Th'se  pioneers,  in  their  eagerness  to  enlist  in 
their  service  the  powers  of  nature  about  them,  were  the 
precursors  of  the  modern  movement  by  which  our  water 
powers  are  "harnessed"  for  the  benefit  of  the  commun- 
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ify.  In  1787,  the  failure  of  a  harvest  Itrought  on  the 
sufferings  of  the  "Hungry  Year."  The  seitU-rs  were 
ofiligecl  to  kill  and  cat  their  few  cattle,  their  clogs, 
their  hf»rses.  The  story  is  toUl  of  how  beef  hones  were 
passed  from  family  to  family  to  give  flavour  to  the 
thin  bran  oup.  Roots  of  all  kinds,  "ground-nuts," 
hutternu .. ,  and  Injechnuts,  were  e.igerly  sought.  Muds 
of  ha.,.sw(K)d,  "lamb's-quarters."  "pigweed,"  "Indian 
c.d)bage,"  and  other 
weeds  were  common 
diet,  (iame  of  all  kinds, 
deer,  rabf)its,  and 
pigeon^,  was  |)lentiful, 
but  pow<ler  and  shot 
wer»'  very  scarce. 

To  add  to  the  dis- 
comforts of  these  early 
days,  the  supply  of 
clothing  was  scanty. 
For  a  year  or  two 
after  his  arrival,  the 
Loyalist  gentleman 
might  be  seen  amid  his 
primitive  surroundings 
clad  in  the  fine  raiment 
of  his  more  prosperous 
days,  in  wide-flapping 
frock-coat  lined  with 
velvet,  white  satin 
waist-coat,  black  satin  tight  knee-breeches,  white  silk 
stockings,  and  silver  buckled  shoes.  Sikhi,  howe\er,  these 
relics  of  better  days  gave  place  fo  humble,  home-made 
garments.  The  women  learned  the  Indian  tanning,  spun 
thread  from  the  fibres  of  the  basswood  bark,  and  made 
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clothing  of  (leer  skin.  Stockings  were  nnkntmi. ,  -i  it 
was  not  uncommon  for  the  children  to  si)en{|  the  long 
months  of  the  winter  season  indoors  for  lack  of  necessary 
foot-covering.  When  leather  was  at  hand,  every  man 
made  shoes  for  his  family,  shapeless  but  comfortable. 
Later,  as  wool,  flax,  and  hemj)  were  raised,  and  crude 
handhjoms  and  si)inning-wh(  's  were  made,  buckskin 
gave  place  to  linsey-woolsey. 

Transportation  and  communication  in  these  early  days 
were  very  difficult.  The  avenues  of  travel  were  the  lakes 

and  rivers,  and  the  nar- 
row bush-trails  leading 
from  one  farm  to  an- 
other. At  first,  scIkjoIs 
and  churches  were  un- 
known, tloser  settle- 
ment and  better  roads 
brought  many  advant- 
ages. Here  and  there 
appeared  the  little  log 
school-house  and  the 
rude  church.  The  grist- 
mill, too,  saved  the  settlers  untold  labour.  A  great  i)art 
of  the  pioneer's  work  was  now  done  with  the  willing 
help  of  neighbours,  and  the  "bees"  became  not  only  a 
means  of  organizing  labour,  but  a  centre  of  the  social 
life  of  the  community.  The  chopping  "bees,"  and  logging 
"bees,"  aided  the  pioneer  to  extend  his  little  clearing. 
At  a  framing  bee  and  raising,  his  neighbours  helped  him 
to  build  his  barn,  fret|uently  more  pretentious  than  his 
cabin.  When  in  the  autumn  his  corn  was  gathered,  the 
husking  "lue"  left  him  with  his  supi>ly  of  grain  for  fodder 
for  his  stock.  The  long  winter  e\enings  were  turned  to 
use  by  the  "paring  bees",  at  which  the  neighbours,  men. 
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women,  and  children,  assembled  and  [)eeled  the  apples, 
which  were  then  cut  into  narrow  sections.  In  this  form 
the  ajjples  were  dried,  sometimes  !)>•  beinjj  fastened  to- 
gether by  a  cord  suspended  from  the  ceiling  of  the  cabin, 
or  ajjain  by  being  sjiread  on  the  flat  surface  of  a  rock, 
susi)ende(l  usually  above  the  kitchen  stove.  In  this  man- 
ner the  af)ples  were  pre- 
served, and  the  thrifty  house- 
wife would  have  a  supi)ly  of 
fruit  ample  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  family,  until  the  fresh 
apples  of  the  following  season 
were  available.  The  women,  too, 
in  their  special  sphere,  assisted 
in  one  anothers  labours.  The 
wool  in  "Heeces,"  as  it  was 
shorn  from  the  sheej).  was  first 
the  subject  of  a  "pickin'  bee." 
and  then  of  a  "carding  uee," 
at  which  it  was  formed  into 
long,  soft  rolls.  In  this  form, 
it  was  spun  into  thread  on  the 
housewife's  spinning-wheel.  When  the  work  of  the 
"bee"  was  over,  the  assembly  would  turn  itself  to  the 
lighter  joys  of  social  amusement,  and  games  and  dances 
would  bring  the  day's  activity  to  a  close. 

The  dishes  used  by  the  pioneer  were  often  very  crude. 
Some  Loyalists  had  brought  with  them  luxurious  silver 
and  china,  but  such  was  rare  in  the  early  settlement. 
More  frequently  the  settlers  dishes  and  sp<»ons  were  made 
of  wood.  In  later  years  the  "Yankee"  in-diar  from  ac- 
ross the  border  invaded  the  colony,  and  the  wo«Klen  uten- 
sils gradually  gave  way  t*)  the  lieavier  "pewter"  w.ire. 
137.  Progress.— As  in  settlement,  so     als«j  in  church 
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matters,  in  education,  and  in  other  spheres,  the  period  be- 
tween 1763  and  1812  was  one  of  beginnings.     For  some 
years  after   the   coiujuest,   the   Roman   Catholic  church 
continued  to  minister  to  the  colonists  almost  without  a 
rival.      The  Loyalists,  however,  and  tiiose  settlers  who 
came  from  Creat  Britain,  were  not  the  men  to  be  deprived 
ff)r  any  length  of  time  of  the  means   of  worshipping  ac- 
cording to  their  own  beliefs.     Thus  we  soon  find  ministers 
of  other  churches  entering  the  provinces  and  beginning 
that  humble  work  from  which  sprang  several  strong  de- 
nominations.   Within  five  years  of  the  fall  of  Montreal, 
we  hear  of  a  minister  of  the  church  of  Scotland  conduct- 
ing services  in  the  Jesuit  College,  Quebec.      In  1782,  the 
first  sermon   by  a   Methodist  minister  was  preached   in 
Halifax.     Two  years  later  the   Rev.   John  Stuart,   "the 
father  of  the  Ipper  Canada  church"  (Anglican).  l>egan  his 
work.     The  year  1786  saw  the  erection  of  the  first  Protest- 
ant    church  in  I'pper  Canada,  among  the  Mohawks  of 
the  Grand  River  district.     Ry  the  close  of  the  century, 
three  churches,  the  Anglican,  the  Presbyterian,  and  the 
Methodist,  had  gained  a  foothold  in  all  the  provinces. 
The  educational  system  of  Lower  Canada  was  nearly 
two  centuries  old.     F'ver  since  Champlain's  day,  priest 
and     nun    had    laboured     faithfully — yet    the    French- 
(^inadian  continued,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  uneducated. 
Young  as  were  the   F.nglish-speaking  settlements,  some 
progress  had  already  been  made  in  the  founding  of  schools 
In    178.5.    a    classical   school   was   opened    at     Kingston, 
the     first     in    Cpper    Canada.     Three    years    later,    an 
academv    was   founded    at    Windsor,    Nova   Scotia,    the 
humble  luginning  of  King's  College.     The  close  of  the 
century   witnessed   the  establishment   of   the   College  of 
New  Hrunswirk,  at  Fredericton.    In  1792,  a  school   was 
opened  at  Newark,  and  early  in  1800  the  "Home  District 
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School,"  the  first  public  school  of  Toronto,  was  founded. 
In  the  same  year  Parh'ament  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  eight  grammar  schools  and  for  the  payment  to 
each  master  of  a  salary  of  £10(J  a  year. 

The  rise  of  the  press  was  a  sure  sign  of  progress.  In  the 
year  following  the  peace  of  Paris  there  appeared  the 
Quebec  Gazette,  half  in  French,  half  in  Rnglish,  the  first 
newspaper  of  provincial  Canada.  This  paper,  we  are 
told,  began  with  the  modest  support  of  one  hundred  and 

fifty  subscribers.      Not    ^        _^ 

to  be  outdone  by  her 
old-time  rival,  Mont- 
real soon  issued  her  own 
Gazette.  Niagara  had 
the  honour  of  producing 
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The  First  Newspaper  in 
Upper  Canada 


the    pioneer    sheet    of 

Upper    Canada,    "size 

fifteen    by  nine  and   a 

half  inches,  price  three 

dollars  a  year."     Next 

appeared     the     Gazette 

and  Oracle  of  York,  and 

the  Mercury  of  Quebec. 

Le   Canadien,   the  first 

paper  printed  wholly  in  French  in  Canada,  was  published 

in  1806. 

The  fur  trade  was  the  first,  and  for  many  years  the 
only,  source  of  wealth  in  Upper  Canada.  It  was  carried 
on,  both  by  companies  and  by  individuals;  and  here,  as 
elsewhere,  the  use  of  rum  cursed  the  traffic  and  rendered 
it  of  little  benefit  to  the  country.  The  earliest  export  was 
potash,  but,  even  ip  Governor  Simcoe's  time,  the  in- 
creased area  of  cleared  land  caused  this  industry  to  de- 
cline.    The  staple  product  of  the  country  was  wheat, 
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.md  the  jioveriior  did  c\LTylliiiij;  in  his  [jowt-r  U)  develop 
this  source  of  revenue.  So  rapidly  did  farming  expand 
that  not  only  were  the  needs  of  the  settlers  met,  but 
there  was  also  a  surplus  sutticienl  to  supply  York  and 
Niaj^ara  and  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  importing 
the  stajjles  Hour  and  pork.  Progress  in  commerce  was 
retarded  !)>■  the  ^re.it  difticulties  of  transportation.  The 
only  nie.ms  of  transjjort  were  rude  bateaux,  built  with 
a  draught  of  two  feet,  with  .i  width  of  six,  and  a  length 
of  twenty  feet.  These  were  towed  and  "tracked"  up 
the  rivers,  in  transportation,  as  in  other  spheres, 
change  was  rapi<l.  As  early  as  17U4,  there  were  fifteen 
merchant  \essels  in  the  I  jjper  Lakes  and  also  six  armed 
boats  in  the  king's  ser\  ice.  Soon,  the  canals  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  were  enlarged  so  as  to  accommodate  lake 
vessels,  and  the  greatest  obstacle  to  water  transportation 
disappeared. 

ICverywhere,  there  was  e\  idence  »)f  present  jjrogress 
<ind  prt.mise  for  the  future.  Here  and  there  through  the 
dense  forests  of  I'pper  Canada  ro.uls  were  gradually 
constructed.  A  forlnightly  mail  had  been  established 
ln'tween  the  Caiiadas  and  the  Inited  States.  The  first 
raft  of  timber  luul  been  floated  down  the  Ottawa.  The 
first  Canadian  steimboat,  the  Accommodation,  the  pro- 
pert  v  of  John  Molsonof  Montreal,  had  been  launched  upon 
the  waters  of  thi-  St.  Lawrence,  in  November,  1809. 
It  i)lied  betwvin  Montreal  and  (Juebec,  the  fare  down 
being  eight  dollars  and  the  fare  back  against  the  stream, 
nine  dollars.  Seven  years  later,  the  Frontenac,  the 
tirst  steamboat  on  Lake  Ontario,  was  launched  near 
Kingston. 


CHAF»TKR  XVI 
THE  WEST 

I.  Till:  Fi  R  Tradk,  17«)3-1812 

i:io.  The    Hudson's    Bay   Company.— During    the 

last  century  of  the  French  refiime,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany had  held  its  own  throughout  the  dangers  of  war 


and  the  competition  of  trade.     Its  forts  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  either  of  De  Troyes  or  D'Iberville,  but  had  been 
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restored  hy  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  contirmed  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht.  Though  the  dangers  of  war  were 
past,  the  rivalry  of  tlie  Canadian  traders  had  still  to  be 
met.  Despite  the  long  overland  journey,  the  latter  pene- 
trated to  the  neighbourhood  of  Hudson  Bay,  attracting 
the  Indians  with  showy  trinkets,  and  too  often  with 
brandy.  The  niajf)rity  of  the  natives,  however,  were  not 
easily  drawn  away  from  thei  loyalty  to  the  old  company. 
139.  Description  of  the  fur  trade. — Winter  was  the 
hunting  season.     The  Indians  covered  a  wide  extent  of 

country  in  the 
chase.  After  hunt- 
ing within  a  radius 
of  four  or  five  miles 
from  their  encamp- 
ment, they  moved 
t»n  to  fresh  grounds. 
The  marten,  squir- 
rel, a  n  d  e  r  m  i  n  e 
were  generally 
caught  in  trai)s  or 
snares  by  the  women  and  children.  The  men,  meanwhile, 
followed  the  deer  and  buffalo.  Having  once  brought 
down  these  victims  of  the  chase,  they  cut  off  the  choicest 
parts  and  left  the  remainder  for  the  squaws  to  bring 
into  camp  on  the  following  day.  A  good  hunter  killed 
five  or  six  hundred  beaver  in  a  season.  Usually,  not 
more  than  one  sixth  of  the  beaver  skins  found  their  way 
to  the  trading-rooms  of  the  fur  companies,  the  greater 
number  being  used  for  tent  and  bed-coverings  and 
for  similar  purposes. 

The  trading  took  place,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  sum- 
mer, when  the  rivers  and  lakes  were  clear  of  ice.  It  is 
true  that  the  Indians  near  the  Bay  often  brought  in  their 
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furs  during    the  winter  and  were  made  welcome  l)y  the 
traders.     In  the  summer  season,  however,  the  inland  hikes 
and  streams  were  dotted  with  furdaden  canoes  making 
their  way  from  the  far  west  and  north.     I.ake  Winnipeg 
was  the  meeting-place  of  the  hundre<ls  of  natives  who 
journeyed  annually  to  Hudson   Bay.     The  meeting  was 
an  occasion  of  feasting  and  dancing.     As  many  as  five 
hundred  canoes  in  a  year  made  the  long  and   toilsome 
journey    to   York    Fac- 
tory.      A    canoe    load, 
containing  at  the  outset 
one   hundred    beaver 
skins,   gradually    dwin- 
dled  as   the    travellers, 
weary  of  their  burdens 
on     the    porta f^es,    cast 
•iway  the  heavier   furs. 
As  the  Indians  drew 
near   their  destination, 
they   gathered    the 
canoes     together     and 
advanced  in  order.     A 
salute  from   their  guns 
called  forth  a  response 
from  the  small  cannon 
of    the    fort.      At    the 
landing-place,  the  chief  and  his  companions  were  met  by 
the  company's    traders   and    formally  conducted  to  the 
trading-room,  the  squaws  and  younger  braves  meanwhile 
unloading  the  canoes.     Pipes  were  at  once  forthcoming, 
and  for  a  time  the  guests  smoked  in  silence.      Finally,  the 
chief  spoke,  and,  in  an  impressive  manner,  informed  the 
factor  what  tribes  were  represented  in  his  company  and 
how  many  canoes  had  arrived.     The  factor's  reply  was 
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oiH' of  wcIcDiiu'.  The  cliiff  was  iHxt  lioinuind  with  a  v^ift 
of  clothiii^^.  I )i'cki'(i  out  ill  a  coarse  clotli  coat ,  rtd  or  l»lut', 
lined  with  haizc,  waistcoat  and  hriTches  of  l)ai/c,  checked 
cotton  sliirt,  and  l)riyhtl\'  coloured  stockinj^s,  he  strutted 
proudly  about  the  room.  This  preliniinary  visit  over,  the 
quests  were  conducted  liack  to  their  camp  in  all  st.ite,  a 
drummer  heatinj^  a  march.  Here  the  whole  company  was 
entertained  with  brandy,  pipes,  and  tobacco.  This  enter- 
tainment was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  i)ii»e  of  i)eace, 
which  all  the  braves  and  the  chief  factor  joined  in  smoking. 
Ihey  then  fi'll  to  the  business  of  tr.idin^. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  Hudson's  liay  Company,  there 
was  no  st.indard  of  trade.  The  Indians  t<tok  what  they 
couM  j^et  for  their  furs,  while  the  tradt'rs  ^ave  no  more 
than  the>'  were  compelled  to^i\e.  Comp«-titio!>  with  the 
French  lourcurs  de  hois  forced  the  company's  factors 
to  pay  more  for  their  furs  at  the  southern  posts  than  they 
paid  farther  north.  At  first,  too,  the  articles  ^iven  in 
exchange  for  furs  were  beads,  toys,  and  other  trinkets, 
of  little  real  value  to  the  Indians.  It  was  not  long 
however,  before  the  company  chanjjed  its  policy,  and 
gave  the  Indians  those  things  which  were  needed  in 
hunting-  guns,  powder,  ixnvder-horns,  shot,  hatchets, 
and  knives.  Coats,  blankets,  kettles,  and  tobacco  were 
commonly  used  in  trade.  A  scale  of  \alues  was  soon 
fixed  to  govern  trade  at  all  the  posts.  The  value  of 
articles  of  trade  was  commonly  reckoned  in  beaver  skins. 
Thus,  for  one  beaver  skin  an  Indian  might  purchase  two 
pounds  of  pow«ler,  four  pounds  of  shot,  or  two  hatchets. 
A  gun  could  seldom  be  bought  for  less  than  ten  beavers. 
The  trading  over,  the  Indians  departed,  gaily  attired  in 
new  blankeis  or  coats,  carrying  their  coveted  guns, 
knives,  or  hatchets— above  all,  consoled  with  their  beloved 
tob.icco.      Ill  the  enjoym-'^t  of  their  newly  ac<iuired  pos- 
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sessions,  lluy  forgot,  fur  tin-  tinu'  Ihiiik.  thi-  loii^'  juuriu-y 
that  lay  l)ttwcin  tlu'in  and  honir. 

140.  The  rivalry  of  the  fur  companies.  Iht  ton- 
(lucst  of  Canada  by  (ireat  Britain  brouyjln  ahout  .in  im- 
mediate and  complete  ch.mKe  in  the  fur  tr.ule.  With 
the  passing  of 
the  French  re- 
gime, monopoly 
and  licenses  dis- 
appeared. The 
officers  of  the 
French  com- 
|)any  withdrew 
from  the  coun- 
try, rather  than 
live  under  the 
British  fl  a  g. 
The  coureurs  de 
box  s  found 
themselves  sud- 
denly cast  adrift,  lackinjj  the  means  to  keep  up  the  fur 
trade.  Too  much  accustomed  to  the  life  of  the  wo(k1s  to 
return  to  civilization,  they  threw  in  their  lot  with  the 
Indians,  took  to  themselves  native  wives,  and  soon 
became  as  wild  as  their  associates. 

It  looked  as  if  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  to  be 
free  from  rivalry.  Soon,  however,  the  field  vacated  by 
the  French  traders  was  occupied  by  others  more  .iggressive. 
Even  before  the  fall  of  Ouebec.  a  few  Scottish  High- 
landers had  engaged  privately  in  the  fur  trade 

In  1767,  two  of  these  traders,  Thomas  ("urry  and 
James"Finlay,  had  penetrated  the  western  country  as  far 
the  Saskatchewan  River,  and  Finl.iy  had  esiablishi<l  a 
^rading-post  some  short  distance  below  the  forks.     One 
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of  the  iiKJbl  activi-  of  llii?.  new  ^jciuTalion  ^A  traders  was 
Alexander  Henry,  a  native  of  .New  Jersey.  Starting 
from  the  (irand  Portage,  on  Lake  Superior,  in  1775,  he 
followed  the  course  of  La  V^rendrye  through  to  Lake 
Winnipeg,  here  he  was  surprised  to  encounter  three 
M(Milreal  tr.iders,  I'eter  i'ond,  and  Joseph  and  Thomas 
Krobisher.  The  traders  joined  forces  and  proceeded  up 
the     Saskatchewan      River      as     far      as     Cumberland 

House,  which  had  been  built 
during  the  previous  year  by 
the  Hudson's  Hay  Company. 
Henry  proceeded  northwards 
with  the  Frobishers  and  winter- 
ed at  Bea\er  Lake.  In  the 
following  year,  the  parly  ad- 
vanced still  farther  northwards 
to  the  Churchill  River,  where 
a  trading-post  was  established. 
From  the  Indians,  Henry 
learned  of  the  Peace  River  to 
the  west  and  of  the  Slave 
River  and  (ireat  Slave  Lake, 
but  he  felt  that  his  interests  as 
a  trader  required  that  he  should  return  to  Montreal. 
Fond  remained  in  the  western  country  for  several  years, 
and,  in  1778,  had  found  his  way  as  far  north  as  Lake 
Athabaska,  where  he  built  a  trading-post  known  as 
"The  Old   Establishment." 

The  Montreal  traders  were  beginning  to  make  serious 
inroads  on  the  traffic  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
with  the  natives.  In  1772,  the  Frobishers  had  established 
a  jx)st  at  Sturgeon  Lake  and  were  intercepting  the  trade 
on  its  way  to  Hudson  Hay.  Tw»)  years  later,  the  com- 
pany retaliated  by  building    Fort  Cumberland    on    Pine 
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Island  Lakf,  within  a  sljort  distanc-  from  the  rival  trading 
rwst.  In  order  to  meet  the  competition  of  their  wealthy 
rival,  the  Montreal  traders  formed  a  partnership  and 
determined  among  themselves  the  regions  in  which  each 
was  t  o|)erate.  Dissensions  soon  arose,  trouble  being 
caused  particularly  by  Peter  Pond,  and,  in  1787,  the 
partnership  was  converted  into  a  single  company  known 
as  the  North  West  (Vmipany.  The  business  of  the 
newl>  formed  company  centred  in  Montreal  and  in  Grand 
Portage.  (umhIs  imported  from  Eng.and  were  made  into 
articles  of  trade  at  Montreal,  and  these  were  packed  in 
canoes  and  forwarded  to  Grand  Portage.  The  season's 
furs,  brought  down  by  tht  ooyageurs  on  their  return 
trip,  were  st«.red  in  the  co  <pany's  warehouses  until 
shipped  to  the  London  market. 

The    Montreal    merchants   were   greatly   strengthened 
by  their  organization  in  their  conifxjtition  with  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company.     To  a  great  extent,  the  two  com- 
panies  traded   over   the  same    territory,   their   trading- 
stations  being  planted,  in  some  cases,  not  more  than  two 
or  three   miles  apart.     At  first,  there  was  no  violence. 
The  rivals   met  in   forest   or  on   stream,   shook   hands, 
smoked,  broke  bread  together,  and  then  separated,  the 
one  party  making  for  Grand  Portage,  the  other  for  York 
Factory.     Soon,  however,  comiK-tition  grew  keener,  and 
greed    overcame    all    feelings    of    friendliness.     Acts    of 
violence    became  common.     Thefts   of   furs  and    brutal 
assaults  upon   defenders  of  outlying  stations    were  fre- 
c|uent.     As  a   rule,   the  men  of  the  Canadian   company 
were  the  offenders,   being  of  a    more  lawless   character 
and  less  under  the  control  of  their  employers.     In  1795 
a  split  in  the  ranks  of  the  North  West  Company  resulted 
in  the    formation  of   the  X  Y   Company.      Nine    years 
later,  however,  the  two  companies  amalgamated. 
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111.  The  Selkirk  settlement.  Miilnrt<)  imn's  sole 
iiitircst  ill  t!if  I.iikI  \\»>t  of  L.iki-  Superior  had  been 
the  fur  ir.iile.  I.<>nl  Selkirk,  the  founder  of  settle- 
ments in  Prince  IMw.ird  IsKind  and  in  Ipper  Canada,  was 
tin-  first  to  r»  ili/e  thi-  importance  of  the  West  as  a  field  of 
coloni/ation.  In  order  toc.irry  out  his  scheme,  he  ao|uircd 
an  int«rest  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  ComL>any  and  then  pre- 

suaded    the    company    to 
sell    to  him   a    tract    con- 
sisting   of    some    hundred 
and    sixteen    t  hou  sa  n  d 
srjuare    miles   of    land    in 
the     Red     River    district. 
Selkirk  ni»\v  i)rocee<Ieil  to 
V;ather  to>;ether  his  colon- 
ists, and,  liein^'  unalde  to 
accompany  the  emi^jrants 
himself,  lie  chose  as  their 
leader    a    Loyalist  otVicer. 
at     this     time    living    in 
Ipper     Canada,     Miles 
Macdonell.  The  first  emi- 
grants,    seventy-six    in 
numl)er,   arrived   at    York    Factory   on    Hudson    Bay   in 
Septemiier,    iSll.   and   s|)ent   the   winter   there.     In   the 
spring;   following,  the  colonists  were   able   to   ro   inland, 
the  journey  of   seven  hundred    and    twenty-eight    miles 
beinj;    accomplished     in    tifty-five    days.     They  reached 
th.ir  thstiiuition  on  August    30th,   1812,  and    there,  on 
the     banks    of    tiie     Red     River,    founded     the    settle- 
ment, which,  after  many  reverses  was  to  form  the  present 
priivinct    <>f    Manitoba.     Other  bands  of  colonists  came 
out    in    succiediiiK    ye.irs    and   hel|X'd  to  keep  alive  the 
hopes  of  the  earli»'st  settlers. 
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142.  The  north-west  passafte  by  land.     WhiK  the 
nv.ilry  of  tin-  fur  ompaniiv,  yavi-  risr  to  many  i-\  ils,  it 
Ha«l   at    kast    oiu-   iMiictirial    rtsiilt.      In    tluir   i-aKorncss 
to  oiiistri|)  oiif  aiiotluT.  the  tradi-rs  wen-  gradually  ex- 
|)lorinK'  tlu-  rountrv.     The  ureal  i-xi)l(.n>rs  of  tin-  \wr'uH\ 
wtTf  all  coniuind  with  tlu-  fur  tradr.     The  first  of  these 
was  Samuel    Hearne.    a   servant     of   the    Hudson's    May 
(  om|)aiiy.     Some  northern   Indians  trading  at   Prince  of 
Uales  I'ort.  a  strong  stone  structure  at  the  mouth  of  the 
<  hurchill.on  one  occasion  displaye*!  s|H-cin>ens  of  co|»|Hr. 
which  they  had  foinid  on  the  b.irjks  of  a  "^ireat  river"  in 
the   far   north-wist.     Tin-   crunpany   <lecided    to   sen<l   a 
party  in  search  of  this  river,  ho|)ing  that   its  jliscovery 
would  solve  tlie  mystery  of  the 
north-west     passage    by     land. 
Hearne,     who    was    chosen    to 
lead  the  party,  was  instructed 
to     observe    any     mines     dis- 
covered   and    to   take  account 
of   the   longitude   and   latitude 
of  every  point  visited. 

IVi.  Samuel  Hearne.  -On 
November  (ith,  1709,  Prince  of 
Wales  Fort  was  all  astir. 
Kverything  was  rcarly  for  the 
journey,  and,  as  Hearne  and  his 
companions  passed  out  through 
the  gate,  they  were  honoured 
with  a  salute  of  seven  guns.  In  spite  of  careful  pre- 
parations, nothing  c.ime  of  tin-  venture.  A  few  days  out 
from  Hudson  Bay.  the  guide  deserted,  and,  a  little  later, 
m(»re  than   half  of  the  company   followed    his   example. 
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"Thty  stt  out,"  says  Hiarne,  "making  tlu- woods  riiiR  with 
their  huiKlUtr  aii<l  lift  us  to  consider  our  unhappy  situa- 
tion, nearly  two  hundred  miles  froni  Prince  of  Wales  Fort, 
all  heavily  laden,  and  in  strength  and  sj)irits  greatly  re- 
«luced  by  hunger  and  fatigue."  There  was  nothing  to 
do  hut  to  return  to  thi>  fort. 

Heariie  lost  no  time  in  prei)aring  for  a  second  attempt 
and  in  two  months  w.is  again  ready  to  depart.  This  time 
there  was  no  salute  to  cheer  him  on  his  way.  For  three 
months  he  held  a  north-westerly  course,  following  streams 
and  lakes,  and  then  struck  inland  through  the  barren 
grounds.  The  ixperiences  of  the  travellers  were  becom- 
ing d.iily  more  trying.  l'Ve<pu-ntly  tl.»y  fasted  for  two  or 
three  da\s  at  a  time.  I'or  a  whole  wi-ek  cranberries, 
scr.ips  of  h  illier.  and  i»urnt  bones  were  their  only  food. 
.\s  if  such  iiardships  wen-  not  enough,  a  gre.iter  mis- 
fortune bifell  them  when  they  were  now  hve  hundred 
miles  aw.iy  from  Prince  of  Wales  Fort.  Their  only 
<|uadr.int,  Kit  in  the  sun  (jne  d.iy,  w.is  bh>wn  o\er  by  the 
wind  and  broken.  Inable  any  U)ngir  to  take  his  bear- 
ings, Hearne  was  forced  to  turn  back  and  wearily  retrace 
his  course  to  Hudson  Bay. 

.\lmost  immediately  after  his  return,  the  unfortunate 
explorer,  undaunted  by  his  failures  anil  by  the  discourag- 
ing attitude  of  the  chief  factor,  again  turned  his  face  to- 
wanls  the  north-west.  This  time  success  awaited  him. 
He  was  greatly  aided  by  the  Indians,  whose  friendship 
he  was  careful  to  seek.  When  he  reached  the  Coppermine 
Ri\er,  as  tiie  object  of  his  search  is  now  called,  it  was  in 
company  with  a  strong  band  of  natives,  who  were  waging 
war  against  the  Fskimos.  .\  ft-w  days  down  stream 
lironght  the  ex|)lorers  to  the  sea,  the  first  white  men  to 
reach  the  .\rctic  Ocean  from  the  ijiterior.  Considering 
till'  ditticultie-;  of  thi-  c(»untry  through  which  he  passed. 
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Hcarne's  achievement  wns  a  notalile  one.  It  had  the 
eflfect  of  arousing  the  I  '.on's  Bay  COmpany  to  a  more 
aggressive  i)oh'cy. 

144.  Alexander  Ma»  .c  izie.-The  ambition  to  find 
the  north-west  passage  b>   hmd  was  still  as  powerful  to 
lure  on  ardent  explorers  as  in  the  days  of  VVrendrye.     To 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  partner  in  the  North  West  Com- 
pany, the  quest  was  particularly 
attractive.     His  services  to  the 
company     and     his     influence 
among  the  partners  placed  him 
in   a   position   to  undertake   a 
search  for  the  "Western  Sea." 
Fort     C'hipcwyan,      on     Lake 
Athabaska,    the   starting-point 
of    Mackenzie's    journey,    was 
one   of    the    outmost    trading- 
p<»^ts.      About     the    beginning 
«'f  June,   1789,    the  little  com- 
pany of  Canadians  and  Indians 
I)ushed  out  from  the  landing- 
place    before    the    fort.       The 
early  stages  of  the  journey,  through  Slave  River  and  Slave 
Lake,  were  uneventful,  and,  before  the  end  of  the  month, 
the  four  canoes  of  the  party  swept  out  upon  the  current 
of  the  river,  which  was  to  bear  the  name  of  the  explorer. 
A  week  later  the  explorers  fell  in  with  a  band  of  wild 
Indians,  who  fled  at  the  sight  of   white    men  and    were 
induced  only  by  liberal  gifts  to  approach  the  strangers. 
Stones   of   demon-haunted   caves   and    impassable    falls 
were  told  by  these  savages.     Mackenzie  was   unmoved 
and  even  persuaded  one  of  the  natives  to  join  him  as 
guide.     Every  day  brought   fresh   diflfirulties  and  more 
natives  with  their  terrifying  tales.     At  last,  deserted  by 
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tlu'ir  yiiidc,  the  Iiidiiiiis  of  tlu'  |)arty  lost  luart  and  re- 
fused to  ^o  any  fartluT.  Mackriizit-  Iji^^i'd  them  to 
continue  for  seven  days  longer,  promising;  to  turn  back 
if  thi'y  <lid  not  discover  the  sea  within  that  time.  Before 
the  week  w.is  ended,  an  ishmd  was  reached,  wliere  Macken- 
zie hinded  and,  weary  and  dispirited,  threw  himself  down 
t<»  sleej).  "A  sliout  from  one  of  his  men  anjused  him  a 
few  hours  later.  The  water  had  risen  and  was  carrying 
.iw.iy  their  provisions.  There  could  he  no  doubt  the 
rising  water  was  the  tide,  and  the  long  task  w.is  completed. 
They  h.id  re.iched  the  mouth  of  the  ri\er  and  stoo<l  upon 
tln'  shores  '4  the  Arctic  Ocean."  The  explorer  decided  to 
return,  and,  after  en-clin^^  a  post  bearing  his  name,  the 
latitude  of  tlu-  i)lace,  .md  the  number  of  persons  he  had 
with  him,  tht-ir  courses  were  turned  homew.irds.  On 
Septend»er  rJtii,  tiie  part\  was  again  ,it  Fort  ("hipewyan. 

Three  vi'.ir>  lati-r,  Mackeii/ie  j»repar<d  to  m.ike  another 
da^li  tor  the  I'.icilic.  In  tin  l.ill  of  tile  \  ear,  he  .iscended 
tlie  IN.ue  Kixer  as  far  .i^  llie  t«>rk^,  in  order  that,  passing 
I  lie  winter  then,  lie  niiuln  be  well  hm  his  way  when 
the  spring  opened.  .\s  m'oi  .i>  the  ri\er  wa>  cle.ir  of 
i(»',  tile  partN,  consisting  of  eight  whites  and  two  Indian 
guidi'^,  embarked  in  <>ne  big  tMiuie,  tweniy-rt\e  feet  in 
Inigili.  I'n.ni  tlie  out>et  the  «lithc.ulties  of  the  way  were 
eMreiiie.  Swift  rapids  ami  leaping  casc.ides  made  jiro- 
gress  l.iliorious  and  e\in  dangerous.  As  the  travellers 
drew  ne.ir  the  mountains,  the  rixer.  hemmed  in  by  steep, 
r(nk\  iianks,  !)resented  a  successior  of  roaring  cataracts 
portage-  were  lre(iuent  and  usuallv  over  groimd  almost 
inipassal)le.  In  placts  the  men  drew  the  canoe  upstream 
b\  gr.isping  the  branches  of  oserhanging  trees.  The 
discourageiiu  nt  ol  the  nun  w.is  o\ercome  only  by  the 
courage  of  their  leader. 

The  clini.»\  ol   their  dilticuliies  came  .it   tin-  height  of 
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land,  where  a  road  had  to  he  cut  through  d.iise  woods. 
"It    was    with     inexpressihU-    satisfattion."     Mackenzie 
writes,  "ih  U  we  found  ourselves  on  the  hank  of  a  navi- 
gal)le  river  on   the  west  side  of  the  first  great  range  of 
mountains."     This,   as  we   n«»w   know,   was   the   Kraser. 
The  descent  of  this  mountain  stream  hrought  the  travellers 
varied     experiences,     meetings     with     strange     Indians, 
breaking    and     rehuihiing    canoes,    shooting    dangerous 
rapids,  and  toiling  over  h.ng  portages.      Discouraged  hy 
a  report  of  the  great  length  and  dangerous  nature  of  the 
river.  Mackenzie  turned  hack  and  struck  off  overland  in 
search  of  the  sea.     This  he  did  in  spile  of  a  warning  that 
the  coast  Indians  were  "as  numerous  as  mosquitoes  and 
of  a  very  malignant  character." 

By   the   middle  of  July,   the   party    had    reached    the 
Bella  (:(M)la  River,  and,  in  spite  of  the  hostilitv  of  certain 
of   the   native    Indian    trihes,    Mackenzie   continued   his 
course  westwards.     On  the  2()th  they  reached  salt  water. 
At  last,  the  weary  travellers  were  rewarded  with  a  glimpse 
of  the  I»acific.     r|)on  the  face  of  a  rock.  ii>ing  a  mixture 
of  vermilion  and  melted  grease,  their  le.ider  rec  orded  their 
visit  in  the  following  inscription:  "Alexander  .Mackenzie, 
frt)m   Canada,   hy  laiul.   the  twenty-second   of  Ji,iy,  one- 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  niiiety-lhree."     The  har.l- 
ships    of     the    return     journey,     hegun     in     Julv     'iird, 
were   lightened    hy    the    thouglit    <.f   success  .md    hy    thJ 
certainty  of  their  route.     By  the  middle  of  August,  the 
familiar  waters  of  the  Peace  wen   reached.     "At  length." 
Mackenzie's  journal  reads,  'as  we  rounded  a  point  and 
came  in  view  of  the  Fort,  we  threw  out   a   Hag  and  .ic- 
comi)anied   it  with  a  general  discharge  of  our  fire-arms; 
while  the  men  were  in  such   spirits  and   made  such  an 
active   use  of  their  paddles   that    we  arrived   hefore   the 
two  men  whom  we  left  here  in  the  spring  roul.l  recover 
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tlnir  st'Mso  to  answer  us.  Tims  wv  l.iinlr<|  on  thi- 
twt  iii\ -fourili  ()l  August  .11  ilic  |)l.icf  wliich  we  K-ft  on 
llif  ninth  of  M.iy.  Ihrt-  my  \oy.i^;«s  of  discoNtry 
tnininalc.  I  ricti\«(l,  liowcvir,  the  rew.inl  ul  my 
l.iltoiirs,  for  ihev  were  rrowne<l  with  success.  " 

145.  Fraser  and  Thompson.  IVom  the  ranks  of  the 
North  West  ("om|)any  tliere  came  two  other  note*!  ex- 
plorer^ in  thi^  periofl.      In   ISO.'i,  Simon  I'r.iser.  one  ol  the 

l»art  ners  ol  I  he  i dtuit.tnv  . 
(  rosse<l  the  Ko(  kie-,  lollowinu 
(he  p.ith  of  M.K  ktii/ie,  .ind 
est.iMished  .i  nnnilier  of  tr.id- 
inji-jxi^l-  .it  ^uil.ilile  point*'. 
In  exploring  llic  int»rior.  he 
h.nl  found  .1  river.  whi(li  In 
tii»»u^hl  to  l»e  the  (olumhi.i 
Me  resoKcd  to  follow  tlii*' 
ri\tr  to  its  moiitli.  In  istis. 
tile  expedition  ^el  out.  Ilie 
(o.ist  \\.i>  r«M<  hetl  .dter  m.in\ 
d.injiers  .md  <lilti(  ullie-.  but 
the  rivtr  was  not  the  ( "olumhi.i. 
It  now  he.irs  the  n.imt'  of  tin 
man  who  hrst  followed  the 
eiturse  of  its  rapid  .md  d.in^jeroiis  stre.im  the  Kr.iser. 
Aiu»tlier  explonr  of  ecpial  courage  was  David  Thomp- 
son, .1  Welshm.in.  While  in  the  service  of  the  Hudson's 
li.i\  ("omp.iny,  he  h.id  survtyed  the  country  on  each  si<le 
of  the  Nilsoii  .111(1  (luirchill  Kivirs,  .iiul  the  valley  of 
the  S.isk.itchew.m.  He  had  .iIm(  explored  the  district 
.iround  I. .ike  .Xthahask.i  and  h.i«l  followfd  the  Assiiii- 
Imiiie  to  its  >-ourci'.  In  1707.  he  joined  the  North  West 
("omp.iin,  .iui\,  in  the  followinv;  \e.ir.  he  exi)lored  the 
sources    of    till-    Mississippi    River.      The    ye.irs    hetweeii 
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IHO,  ami  IMI  wrro  .,„„,  i„  .hr  f..r  WV.t .  mainlv  in  cx- 
Pl-rin^  ami  mapping  .,ut  tin-  lua.l-waurs  .,f  the  Culum- 

»;■'  Kiv.r  ami  its  f ril,iiiam-s.  In  Julv.  IMl,  |k-  ami 
Ins  |)any  r.a<hc(!  the  mouth  .,t  tin-  (oluml.ia  The 
••xplonr  nturm-,]  in  tin-  f.,ll,.winjj  yrar  hv  th,-  AthalMska 


I  t  H  TkM.iKs  ANi.  Indian,  Makim.   \  I'uKrA.a. 

I'ass,  l)ut  not  hclorr  he  had  fNtal.li>h.(|  two  tradinK- 
|H.>tsfor  thr  North  WVst  C.n.pany  at  fav..ural,k-  p<,in(s 
in  the  country.  \lv  .p.-m  thr  rtin.ininK  vrars  of 
a  wry  busy  life  in  work  ronmcli-.i  sith  ihr  surv.y  of  the 
boundary  lint-  hrtucrn  the  Init..!  Stai.s  .,nd  Canafla. 
In  the  yi-ar  after  his  return  fn.ni  his  expedition  to  the 
Paeifir.  Thompson  prepared  a  Kreal  map  of  ihe  i.rritory 
he  had  exph.red.  This  map  now  hanu^  in  the  Ontario 
Parliament  Huil(linj;s  at  Toronto.  The  rh..mpM,n  River 
r.mimemorales  the  nam.-  of  th.^  explonr  .,nd  hi>  m  rvicis 
to  the   provinee  of  British   Columbia. 
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140.  The  causes  of  the  war.— What  had  happened  so 
often  during  the  French  period  happened  ajjain  in  1S12:  a 
Kuropean  war  ga\e  rise  to  hostilities  in  America.  In  the 
Cunadas  each  province  was  intent  upon  its  political  strife, 
but  at  the  rumour  of  war  each  was  rjuick  to  take  up  arms 
in  Britain's  (piarrel.  It  mattered  not  that  Canadians 
had  no  part  in  bringing  al)out  the  war. 

Almost  all  Kurope  was  at  the  feet  of  Napoleon,  the  em- 
|)eror  of  France.  Britain  alone  was  a  stumbling-block  in 
his  way.  To  the  rennnal  of  this  obstacle  the  emperor  de- 
\oled  all  the  resources  of  the  French  empire.  In  the 
hope  of  ruining  British  commerce,  he  issued,  in  1806, 
thi-  "Berlin  Decrees,"  closing  Kuropean  ports  to  British 
ships  and  declaring  the  ports  of  the  British  Isles  under 
blockade.  In  retaliation  the  British  government  issued 
certain  Orders-in-Council.  which  required  the  vessels  of 
neutral  powers  to  touch  at  Briti+;h  ports  and  to  pay  duty 
before  trading  with  ICuropean  countries.  These  restric- 
tions bore  heavily  upon  the  I'nited  States,  whose  ships 
were  engaged  in  an  extensive  carrying  trade.  In  1800,  the 
y  nited  Slates  government  passed  the  .Non-Intercourse 
.Act,  slopping  all  trade  with  France  or  (ireat  Britain  and 
the  nations  the\-  controlled,  until  the  restrictions  were 
removed.  The  bitter  feeling  of  the  I'nited  States  to- 
wards Great  Brit.iin  was  increased  by  the  action  of  the 
latter  power  in  seizing  ami  searching  American  ships  for 
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descrtrng  seamen  t.nally.  Great  Britain  withdrew  the 
()rders-,n-Counc.l.  but  notice  of  this  action  did  not  reach 
the  Ln.ted  States  before  war  had  f^een  declared 

147.  Danger  to  the  Canadas.  -Whatever  the  spirit 
of  hir  people,  the  positi.,n  of  the  fanadas  was  seeminRly 
.iesiK-rate.     A  country  of  four  hundred  thousand  inhabit- 
ants pitted  in  war  against  the  armies  and  resources  of  a 
nation  of  eight  millions!     I  p,>er  C  anada  contained  only 
fighty  thousand   rx-ople.     In   both   Canadas  there  were 
only    f(,rty-five    hundred    regular    troops,   and    of   these, 
when  war  br(,ko  out,  n..  more  than  one-third  were  sta- 
tioned   above    Montreal.     Arms    and    other    articles    of 
"••Ittary    equipment    were   scarce.     An    open   frontier,  a 
thousand     miles     long,    was 
almost  without  defence.    Nor 
<ould    the   entire    Canadian 
I'opulation,  small  as  it  was, 
I'e  counted   upon  to  fight  in 
Britain's  cause.       Here  and 
there  were  to  be  found  men 
who  were  in  sympathy  with 
the  invaders.      It  is  not  sur- 
prising,  therefore,    that    the 
Americans  were  confident  of 
success.     "On  to  Canada!" 
was  their  cry.    "We  can  take 
Canada    without    soldiers  " 
announced  the  secretary  of  war.        .  ne  expulsion  of  the 

One   thing  the  enemy  overlcK)ked.   and   that   was  the 

and  in  defence  of  their  homes,  tlu-  latter  were  animated  bv 
a  spirit  which  in  war  usually  offsets  an  enemv's  advantage 


Sir  Isaac  Brock 

"The  expulsion  of  the 
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ill  nuinlRTs  .ui«I  wt'alth.  Tin-  rummaiKU'r  of  tlu-  forct-s  in 
rpiHT  Canada,  Maj(>r-(it'iKTal  Is.i.ic  lirook,  was  a  man  in 
whom  such  a  spirit  hreathi'd  in  this  hour  ol  danger.  He  had 
already  ser\ed  in  the  country  for  ten  years,  and  he  knew 
and  valued  the  local  militia  as  well  as  the  regular  troops. 
Hr.ue,  kind,  and  judicious,  he  won  the  confidence  and 
lo\e  of  his  men.  I'nder  the  ins|»iration  of  Brock's  leader- 
ship the  prospects  grew  lirighler.  Loyalist  volunteers, 
remembering  how  they  and  their  fathers  had  been  treated 
after  the  Revolutionary  War,  pressed  forward  on  all 
sides,  more  than  c<iuld  be  supplied  with  arms.  In 
Lower  Canada,  the  Lrench-C.madians,  having  fresh  in 
mind  the  memor\  of  their  generous  tre.itment  at  the 
hands  of  the  Mritish  government,  were  prompt  to  \ote 
money  and  men  to  repel  the  invaders. 

In  I  pper  Canad.i,  which  w.is  to  be.ir  the  brunt  of  the 
w.ir,  there  w.is  an  ac(i\<'  for«"e  of  nine  hundred  and  hfty 
regul.trs  and  m.irines  and  live  hundred  and  lifty  militia. 
This  mere  haixiful  of  men  had  to  defend  seven  forts 
from  Kingston  on  the  east  to  St.  Joseph  on  the  west  - 
no  one  of  which  could  be  called  a  strong  |M>st.  When 
Brock  called  out  more  militia,  he  had  not  even  tents  to 
shelter  the  new  recruits,  and  many  even  lacked  shoes  on 
the  march.  Despite  hardships  a  spirit  of  loyalty  was 
manifest  on  every  hand.  Lvery  man  became  a  volunteer; 
the  rattle  of  the  matchlock  became  a  familiar  sound. 
Kven  in  the  field,  the  musket,  if  not  slrajjpetl  to  the 
tail  of  the  plough,  rested  against  the  snake  fence,  loaded. 
Kvery  de.irance  bec.ime  a  drill-hall,  every  cabin  an 
armoury.  IMay  w.is  forgotten  in  the  des|)erate  work  of 
war;  the  dance  gave  place  to  the  drill.  Tiu'  volunteers 
of  I'pper  CaiKula  proved  vvorlhv  to  marih  and  tight 
slioulder  to  >houlder  with  tiie  regulars.  In  their  lu-arts 
linK'k   f«iund   ready   response   when,   in   addressing   them 
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on  tin.  vvc  ..f  battle,  hv  sai.l:  "f...t  them  [the  cnemyj  U- 
tauRht  that  Canaclians  will  never  l,nw  their  neck,  t.,  a 
foreign  y«»ke.  " 

14H.  The  campaign  of  1812.   -The  plan  of  campaign 
adopted  l.y  the  Americans  was  threefold.     C.eneral  Oear- 
l)orn.  commandinK  the  "Army  of  the  North,"  was  sta- 
tioned   at    Albany,    ready    to    move    against    Montreal, 
rhe      Army   of   the   Centre."    under   the   command    <.f 
(.eneral  Van  Rensselaer,  threatened  the  Niagara  frontier 
At  Detroit  lay  the  "Army  of  the  West."  under  General 
Hull,  whose  apfwinted  task  was  the  con(|uest  of  Western 
(  anada.     That    the   Maritime   Provinces   remained   un- 
molested, except  for  the  attacks  of  privateers,  was  due 
to  the  opp«,sition  of  the  New  England  States  to  the  war 
on   account   of   the  effect   which    they   feared   on    their 
commerce. 

The  campaign  opened 

with  a  victory  for   the 

British  arms.     Michili- 

mackinac  fell  into  the 

hands  of  a  small  force 

of  regulars  and  Cana- 
dian voyageurs.  Ihis 
slight  success  had  an 
important  effect,  as  it 
caused  the  western  In- 
dians to  rally  to  the  side 
of  the  British.    Tecum- 

seh.  the  powerful  chief  of  the  Shawnees,  had  already  lent 
h.said  with  alK,ut  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  followers- 
he  was  n.)w  joined  by  six  hundred  Indians  from  the  West 
Meanwhile.    General    Hull    was   advancing   into    Upper 
(.  anada  from  Detroit   and    proudly  pnxrlaiming  "peace 
hberty.  and  security"  to  all  who  would  accept  American 
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niU',  Itiii  (li-siriKiinM  Id  all  who  should  oppox-  his  march 
to  \i«  lory.  Mroi  k  in  lurii.  as  acting;  li«'iil«tiaiil-v;o\frnor 
of  I  piHT  (aiiail.i.  issiH'd  a  proclamation  calling  on  the 
people  to  remain  loyal,  and  .issiirin^^  them  of  tin-  <ieter- 
inination  of  ( ireat  Hritai?i  to  protect  her  subjects.  Hull, 
after  the  issue  of  his  proclatnation,  had  been  content  to 
remain  at  Saiulwich,  but  hearing  that  the  British  were 
advancing,  he  retreated  to  Detroit  Brock,  with  a 
mixed  fr»rcc  of  three  hundrid  and  fifty  regulars  an«l 
volunteers,    hurried    up    from    Vork,    and,    assisted    by 

Tecumseh  and  his  Indians,  and  the  force  stationed  at 
Fort  M.dden,  laid  siige  to  Detr(»it.  Just  as  he  was 
about  to  storm  I  lie  pla(e,  the  enemy  surrendered.  Twenty 
tiNc  hundred  prisoners,  thirty-se\en  cannon,  one  hundred 
thousaml  cartridges,  two  thousand  tive  hundred  stands 
of  arms,  and  the  control  of  the  state  of  Michigan,  were 
the  fruit-,  of  this  victory.  For  this  exploit  the  honour 
of  knighthood  was  bi-sloweil  upon  the  victorious  general. 
No  sooner  had  Drtnjii  f.iiltn  than  Brock  hastened  l)ack 
to  tlefend  tlu-  Ni.ig.ira  frontier.  On  the  way,  he  was  met 
with  the  news  that  .m  armistice  had  been  concluded 
between  the  coinm.inder-in-cliief,  Sir  (ieorge  Prevost, 
and    General     De.iriiorn    on    behalf    of    the    Americans. 

This  was  a  bitter  disappoint  merit  t(j  Brock,  as  it  prevented 
an  attack  which  he  had  already  planned  upon  American 
territory.  The  .irmistice  lasted  only  one  month,  as  the 
president  of  the  I'niied  States  refused  to  ratify  it;  but 
this  month  was  <  ell  em|)loyed  by  the  Americans  in  hurry- 
ing troops  and  sui)pli(  -  to  the  front. 

To  defend  the  Niagara  frontier.  Brock  had  at  his  dis- 
{)os.d  a  force  of  fifteen  hundred  men.  scattered  along 
its  whole  length  of  thirty-six  miles.  On  the  oi)positc 
side  of  the  ri\ vr  werr  eight  thousand  six  hundred  .Americans 
and  four  hundretl  Senec.i    Indians,  uiuler  the   command 
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of     CcfU'rals     Van     Rtnsstl.u  r      and      Smyth.       Mrotk 
knew  that  an  attack  mi«hi  Ik-  ••x|H.'cti-.|  at'anv  miniifr 
»>ut   just   at    what    |><>int    ii    wuul.l    Ih-  (k'liveri>«|    he  ili.l 
not  know.     In  thi-  rarly  moniiii^  ..f  OctoU'r  l.ith,  in  the 
midst  of  a  violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  the  Americans 
l)CKan   the  cnissing  of  the   river  at  a  |N>int   immediately- 
opposite  Queenston  Heights.     They  were  discovered  just  as 
they  set  out.  and  a  vigorous  lire,  which  did  much  damage, 
was  o,)ened    U|M)n    them.     Brock   was  at    Fort   (;eorge, 
seven  miles  away,  when  he  heard  the  tiring,  an»l  immedi- 
ately he  gallo|)ed   to 

the  scene  of  action.  ' 

He   found    that    the 
battle    had    already 
begun.    While  on  the 
heights,  he  was  sur- 
prised    Ijy    a    small 
ImmK'    of    Americans 
and  compelled  to  re- 
treat.      The    heights 
were  at  once  occupied 
by  the  enemy.      De- 
termined    to    regain 
the    p<jstion,     Brock 
placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  small  force  of  .ilM)ut  two  hundred  men,  who  were 
already  on  the  ground,  and  dashed  up  the  hill.     A  galling 
fire  met  the  little  band,  of  whom  almost  the  first  to  fall 
was  their  gallant  leader.     It  was  impossible  to  advance: 
the\   were  forced  to  retreat,  carrying  with  them  the  IkmIv 
of  their  dead  general.      About  two  hours  later.  Colonel 
Macdonell,  Brock's  aide-de-camp,  who  had  come  up  with 
two  companies  of  the  York  Volunteers,    made    another 
unsuccessful    attack    on    the    hill     and    was     mortally 
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wcuiikIlcI.  '!Ii(.  Anuricaiis  rct.iimd  povst-ssioii  of  tin- 
luiKlits,  .111(1  in  ilu-  im-aiitiim-  had  Urn  strongly  reinforced, 
riu-   morning  ended   in  disaster  for  the   Hrilish. 

In  the  afternoon  the  real  battle  began.  General 
Sheaffe,  on  whom  the  command  had  fallen,  arrived  with 
reinf(.rcements.      His    whole    force    consisted     of    about 

one  thousand  men,  of  whom  one 
half  were  regulars,  and  one  half 
volunteers,  including  one  hundred 
and  fifty  Indians.  Recognizing 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  make 
an  attack  in  front,  SheafTe  de- 
termined to  surround  the  enemy. 
The  movement  was  comi)letely 
successful.  So  surprised  were  the 
Americans  at  the  attack  that 
they  broke  antl  fled.  Mut  there 
was  no  escajje.  (in  three  sides 
^        i^^Si  wt^re      the      hrilish,     burning     t(» 

IL      S^l/ft      .m        avenge  their  fallen  leader,  and  on 

the  otiier,  the  roaring  waters  of 
the  Niagara  at  the  base  of  a  cliff 
two  hundred  feet  in  height.  In 
an  hour  the  battle  was  over; 
those  of  the  Americans  who  had 
not  fallen  in  the  struggle  or  had  not  been  hurled  over 
the  cliff,  surrendered,  to  the  number  of  over  nine 
hundri'd.  The  victory  was  a  glori(Jus  one,  but  dimmed 
bv  a  national  disaster,  liut  the  sjjirit  that  lived  in  Brock 
still  continued  to  animate  the  defenders  of  the  Canadas 
during  the  dark  days  to  come,  and  stimulated  them  to 
continue  the  struggle  "to  keep  the  land  inviolate." 

With  the  battle  of  Oueensfon  Heights  the  camijaign  of 
1812    practically    closed,    although    a    futile   attempt    to 
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invade  I'lipcr  Canada  was  made  liy  (i<.'niTal  Smyth. 
Everywhere  the  invaders  liad  Iteen  (hriisl  hack  over  the 
border.  Success  had  put  new  heart  into  the  militia 
and  prepared  them  for  the  sterner  strugule  in  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

14}>.  The  campaign  of  1813.  By  the  opening  of 
spring,  the  .American  forces  were  greatly  increased  and, 
at  almost  every  i)oint,  outnumhered  those  of  the  de- 
fenders. At  Piattshurg  lay  an  army 
of  thirteen  thousand  men  under 
( General  Dearborn,  while  Sir  (ieorge 
Pre\()st  had  only  three  thousand 
for  the  defence  of  Montreal.  To 
«)pp()se  twenty-two  hundred  .Ameri- 
cans at  Sackett's  Harbour,  backed 
by  live  thousand  on  Lake  Champ- 
lain,  only  fifteen  hundred  men 
could      be      mustered.  On       the 

Niagara  frontier.  ri\e  thousand 
Americans  faced  a  force  of  twenty- 
three  hundred  Mritish.  Only  at 
Detroit  did  the  British  outnumber 
the  enemy. 

In  danger  and  hardship  the 
coming  campaign  was  to  try  to  -^  British  SERciKAST 
the  utmost  the  courage  and  endurance  of  the  Cana- 
dian people,  (ireat  Britain  was  fully  occupied  in  l.urope 
and  could  send  little  aid  to  her  struggling  colonies.  The 
situation  was  made  all  the  more  trying  by  the  scarcity 
of  supplies  and  suitable  mean;  of  transportation.  Salt 
pork  and  biscuits  were  imported  from  Kngland,  while 
some  beef  and  cattle  were  brought  in  from  Vermont. 
These  supplies,  however,  had  to  be  hauled  up  the  St. 
Lawrence— in  winter  on  sleds,  during  the  summer  in  flat- 
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hoats.  These  crude  methods  of  transportation  were 
very  slow  and  entailed  jjreat  labour.  The  urgent  call 
to  arms  had  drawn  many  of  the  settlers  from  their  homes, 
with  the  result  that  the  farms  were  in  danger  of  being 

IT" ^' * J'^^^^PMnamemi  neglected.      In     this 

crisis,  the  Canadian 
women  came  forward 
nobly  and  took  up 
the  work,  while  their 
brothers  and  hus- 
bands fought  and 
bled  at  the  ^'•ont. 

The  early  engage- 
ments of  1813  were 
widely  scattered.  In 
the  west.  Colonel 
Proctor,  making  a 
sudden  movement 
from  Detroit,  fell 
u|)()n  Brigadier  Win- 
chester at  French- 
town  and  won  a  stub- 
bornly fought  battle, 
cai)turing  the  American  general  and  five  hundred  of  his 
men,  with  stores  anil  ammunition.  Cpon  the  St.  Lawrence, 
l)efore  the  break  of  spring,  Colonel  Macdonell  with  a 
small  force  of  regulars  and  volunteers  made  a  clever 
raid  upon  the  enemy.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  British 
troops  to  drill  upon  the  ice  opposite  Ogdensburg.  One 
niorning,  they  made  a  sudden  dash  for  the  town  and 
drove  out  the  garrison  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Eleven 
cannon  and  a  large  amount  of  stores  and  ammunition 
were  captured,  and  four  armed  ships  which  lay  in  the 
harbour  were  burned. 
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.    From    Sackctt's    Harbour    the    Aimrican    flret.    uiuler 
(omnvMlorc  (hauiut'y,  controlled    I.aki'  Ontario.     Fm- 
barking    twenty-five   hundre*!    men,    Cliauncey    made    a 
sudden    descent    upon    the 
little   town   of    York.      Im- 
portant only  as  the  seat  of 
government,   York  was   al- 
most defenceless,     (ieneral 
SheafTe,     who,     as     acting 
lieutenant  -  governor     and 
commander  of    the   forces, 
was  in   York  at  the  time, 
had   made  no  proper  pre- 
parations   for   attack,  and 
after  a  spirited  defence   in 
which  the  British  lost  200 
men,  the  Americans  forced 
a   landing.       The     enemy, 
wantonly  burned  the  public 
buildings,   pillaged   the 
church    and    a    number    of 
private    houses,    and     ran- 
sacked the  library.     Mean- 
while, taking  advantage  of 
Chauncey's     absence.     Sir 
George    Prevost    made    an 
attack  upon  Sackett's  Har- 
bour, but,  for  some  unex- 
plained   reason,    withdrew 
just  as  he  was  on  the  point 
of     capturing     the    place. 

The  war  now  centred  for  a  time  in  the  Niagara  penin- 
sula. From  York,  the  American  fleet  sailed  for  the  mouth 
of  the  iNiagara  River  to  co-operate  with  the  land  force 
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in  ail  attack-  upon  l-ori  (Korj^r.  TIk-  British  forces, 
withdrawiii^j  fr«»iii  I'orl  Cror^ji-,  Chippawa.  and  Fort 
Kric,  coniciitratfd  at  Ikavir  Dam,  sixteen  hundred 
strong.  lUfore  the  advance  of  three  thousand  Americans, 
they  fell  hack  to  Burlington  Heights.  At  Stoney  ("reek, 
the  advance  of  the  pursuers  was  suddenly  checked. 
An  unex|)erte(l  attack  by  night,  led  by  Colonel  Harvey, 
threw  the  camp  of  the  invaders  into  confusion  and 
forced  them  io  beat  a  ha^-ty  retreat.  The  two  American 
generals  and  one  hundred  men  were  captured,  together 
with  four  cannon.  Bea\er  Dam  was  now  re-occupied 
and  left  iji  charge  of  Lieutenant  James  FitzC.ibbon, 
with  a  band  of  about  fifty  regul.irs. 

The  enemy  next  planned  to  surprise  I'itzC.ibbon  at 
Beaver  Dam.  The  news  of  their  intention  reached  the 
ears  of  James  Secord.  a  militia  otificer  who  had  been 
wounded  and  was  then  living  at  (Jueenston.  As  he  was 
himstlf  unable  to  warn  Kit/dibbon,  his  wife.  Laura  Secord, 
undertook  the  dangerous  mission.  Making  the  excuse  that 
she  wished  to  visit  her  brother,  who  was  lying  seriously 
ill  some  miles  distant,  she  easily  passed  the  sentinels  and 
set  out  upon  her  lonely  journey  of  twenty  miles  through 
the  dense  forest.  Added  to  the  difficulty  of  making  a 
way  where  there  were  few  paths,  was  the  constant  dan- 
ger of  meeting  lurking  Indians  or  Americans.  At  the 
close  of  a  long  day's  tramp,  she  delivered  her  message 
to  the  defenders  of  Beaver  Dam.  When  the  American 
force  of  nearly  six  hundred  men  approached,  all  was  in 
readiness.  Bewildered  by  the  fierce  attacks  of  the  In- 
dians, who  had  followed  him  from  early  morning,  and 
thinking  that  he  was  surrounded  by  superior  forces, 
the  American  commander  surrendered.  This  victory 
gave  great  encouragement  to  the  British. 

Both    Lake  Ontario  and    Lake   Erie  witnessed   naval 
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encounters  during  the  campaign  of  18i:i.  Off  Fort 
Niagara,  the  first  engagement  took  place,  between  a 
British  fleet  of  six  ships  commanded  by  Sir  James  \eo 
and  an  American  fleet  of  fourteen  sail  under  Commodore 
Chauncey.  After  sustaining  a  loss  of  four  ships,  two 
captured  and  two  disabled,  Chauncey  withdrew  under 
shelter  of  the  Fort  Niagara  battery.  A  month  later,  a 
more  stubl)oin  fight  took  place  on  Lake  Krie,  which  resulted 
in  a  decisive  victory  for  the  enemy.  Commodore  Perry, 
with  a  fleet  built  under  his  own  direction,  and  superior  in 
ship-,  men,  and  guns,  defeated  Captain  Barclay  at 
Put-in  Bay  and  destroyed  or  captured  all  his  vesesls. 
Barclay's  defeat  made  it  im|)ossil)le  to  hold  Detroit. 
Proctor,  therefore,  with  his  thirteen  hundred  men,  in- 
cluding five  hundred  Indians 
under  Tecums-jh,  began  a  re- 
treat up  the  Thames,  closely 
followe<l  by  (ieneral  Harrison 
at  the  head  of  three  thousand 
Americans.  Near  Moravian- 
town,  the  Briti.sh  and  their 
Indian  allies  turned  to  await 
the  enemy.  Neglecting  all  pre- 
cautions to  strengthen  his 
position,  Proctor  fled  before 
the  first  attack  of  the  enemy. 
The  gallant  Tecumseh  refused 
to  retire  and  fell  fighting  upon 
the  field  which  his  commander 
had  disgraced  by  his  flight.  The  next  day  Harrison 
burned  Moraviantown  and  then  marched  back  to- 
Detroit.  Proctor  was  afterwards  tried  by  C(jurt-martial 
and  sentenced  to  a  public  reprimand  and  suspension 
from  rank  and  pay  for  six  months. 
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It  was  late  in  the  season  when  the  Americans  began  to 
carry  out  a  plan  of  attack  upon  Montreal.  The  move- 
ment was  to  he  twofold,  one  army  descending  the  St. 
Lawrenci'.  the  other  the  ChSteauKuay,  the  two  to  unite 
at  the  mouth  of  the  latter  river,  (ieneral  Hampton 
crossed  «»ver  from  Lake  ("h.implain  to  the  Chaleauguay 
River,  having  at  his  command  a  force  of  ai)out  three 
thousand  five  hundred  men.  At  a  favourable  point 
upon  the  river,  his  advance  was  checked  by  Colonel  de 
Salaberry  with  between  three  and  four  hundred  French- 
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Canadian  riflemen  and  a  band  of  Indians,  supported 
by  Colonel  Macdonell  in  command  of  a  regiment  of 
French-Canadian  militia.  The  first  attack  of  the  enemy 
was  sustained  by  De  Salaberry,  who,  when  his  line  was 
driven  in,  ordered  his  bugler  to  sound  the  call  for  the 
reserves.  Colonel  Macdonell,  reinforced  by  one  hundred 
Indians,  hastened  to  the  aid  of  his  commander.  On  his 
way,  he  instructed  his  buglers  to  scatter  through  the 
woods  and  to  make  as  much  noise  as  possible.  The 
sound   of   many   bugles,    together  with   the   shouting   of 
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the  soldiers  and  the  whoops  of  the  Indians,  gave  the 
impression  that  a  large  army  was  pressing  forward. 
Fearing  that  his  force  would  bo  annihilatctl,  Hampton 
withdrew  in  confusion,  followed  by  a  withering  fire 
from  the  victorious  French-Canadians.  This  victory 
was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  whole  war. 

Equally  ill-starred  was  the  fortune  of  the  second  army 
of  invasion,  which  set  out  from  Sackett's  Harbour. 
As  the  main  body,  under  General  Wilkinson,  descended 
the  St.  Lawrence,  a  force  of 
twenty-five  hundred  men  pro- 
tected the  rear.  Following 
closely  upon  his  rear-guard 
and  continually  annoying  it, 
came  a  band  of  eight  hundred 
regulars  and  militia  from 
Kingston,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Morrison.  At 
Crysler's  Farm,  the  enemy 
turned  about  "to  brush  away 
the  annoyance,"  but  were 
themselves  utterly  routed  by  a 
force  which  they  outnumbered 
three  to  one.  Wilkinson,  learn- 
ing of  Hampton's  defeat  on  the  Chftteauguay,  gave  up  the 
idea  of  taking  Montreal  and  withdrew  across  the  border. 

Save  for  the  burning  of  Newark  by  the  enemy  and  of 
the  American  towns  from  Fort  Niagara  to  Buffalo  by  the 
British,  the  land  campaign  of  1813  was  at  an  end.  The 
only  Canadian  territory  held  by  the  enemy  was  Amherst- 
burg,  while  "the  British  flag  floated  over  Fort  Niagara, 
and  the  whole  American  side  of  the  river  was  a  ruined 
countrv." 


Colonel  de  Sal*.berry 
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«»|Mrucl  with  (Wiural  Wilkinson's  advance  into  Lower 
Canada  with  an  army  four  thousand  strong.  The  pro- 
Kriss.,f  this  force  was  effectually  checked  at  l.a  C'olle 
mill,  a  larm-.  two-storied  stone  structure  about  two  miles 
U(»  the  l.a  Colle  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Richelieu. 
Such  was  the  mettle  of  the  defenders,  five  hundred  in 
number,  that  they  even  dared  to  make  a  sortie  against 
an    enemy   eight    times   as   numerous.     The   Americans, 

daunted  by  the  success- 
ful defence  of  the  mill 
and     galled      b  y     t  h  e 
effective    fire    of    some 
British   gun-boats  that 
n  o  w    c  a  m  e    u  |)    the 
Richelieu,  w  i  t  h  d  re  w 
across  the  border.    Fur- 
ther giKnl  fortune  rested 
with   the   British  cause 
in  thecaptureof  Oswego 
by  Sir  (iordon   Drum- 
mond.   assisted   by  the 
fleet    under    Sir    James 
Yeo;    but    this   success 
was  followed  by  a    re- 
verse at  Sandy  (reck, 
where      two      hundred 
marines     and     seamen 
were  ambushed  and  captured  by  the  Americans. 

In  the  Niagara  peninsula,  however,  took  place  the 
most  decisive  struggle  of  the  campaign,  P'orced  back 
from  Chippawa,  where  they  lost  five  hundred  men  in 
a  rash  attack  on  a  strongly  defended  position,  the  British 
lorces,  raised  by  reinforcements  under  (;eneral  Drummond 
to  a  strength  of  twenty-eight  hundred,  faced  an  army 
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<»f  four  (li(»usaii(l  Aimricans.  A  n.a('  lyiii^  within 
hrariiiK  (listanct-  (»f  NiaKara  Falls,  now  fanutiis  as  l.undy's 
I.aiic.  iHtarif  the  mhiu-  «if  the  la>l  uriat  ballU-  of  tlu-  war. 
From  five  «»'cl«Kk  until  ruidninht  tin-  tij-lit  conlimud. 
Amid  tlu-  darkness  the  combatants  fought  for  the  most 
part  hand  to  hand,  so  that  the  loss  on  hoth  sides  was 
heavy.  The  fortune  of  battle  swayed  from  si<le  to  side, 
hut  victory  at  last  rested  with  the  British.  The  enemy, 
leaving  their  dead  and  w«)un<led  on  the  held,  lied  through 
the  darkness  to  Chippawa.  On  the  following  day, 
throwing  their  heavy  bagsane  into  the  river  and  de- 
stroying the  ('hipi)awa  hridKe,  they  continued  their 
flight  to  Fort  Krie.  The  American  loss  was  about  nine 
hundred;  that  of  the  British  eighty-four  killed  and  hve- 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  wounded.  In  this  hard-fought 
battle,  the  Canadian  militia  well  upheld  their  high  repu- 
tation. C.cneral  Drummond,  himself,  wrote  wartnly  of 
their  zeal  and  loyalty,  and  of  their  cons|)icuous  gallantry 
under  tire. 

The  closing  event  of  the  war  in  the  ("anadas  brought 
humiliation  to  the  British  arms.  With  Napoleon  ban- 
ished to  KIba,  (ireat  Britain  was  free  to  send  strong  re- 
inforcements to  America.  Thus  it  was  that  Sir  (leorge 
Prevost  was  enabled  to  advance  against  IMattsburg  with 
an  army  of  eleven  thousand  men,  many  of  them  veterans 
of  the  Peninsular  War.  Discouraged  by  the  destruction 
of  the  fleet  which  accompanied  him.  Sir  (ieorge  turned 
back  from  a  task  which  '.  might  easily  have  acccmi- 
pUshed  without  the  aid  of  .shi[)s.  He  was  summoned  to 
England  to  answer  for  his  conduct,  but  died  before  his 
trial  took  place. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Maritime  Provinces  were  not 
idle.  Under  the  active  leadership  of  Sir  John  Sher- 
brooke,  the  lieutenant-gove.nor  of  Nova  Scotia,   Maine 
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was  invadfjl,  and  that  fiortion  of  the  state  lying  Iwtween 
the  Penobscot  River  and  New  Hrunswick  was  brought 
under  British  rule,  liitil  the  close  of  the  war,  Sher- 
hrooke  administered  this  territory,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  cheerfully  submitte<l. 

The  Atlantic  seaboard  was  now  blockaded  by  the 
British  fleets.  Backed  by  one  of  these,  a  land  force  took 
Washington  and  burned  its  public  buihiings.  Both 
sides  were  now  ready  for  peace.  On  the  day  before 
Christmas  the  treaty  of  (ihent  was  signed.  Both  sides 
were  to  give  up  all  territory  acquired  during  the  war. 
This  meant  the  restoration  of  Michilimackinac  and  the 
seaboard  of  Maine  by  Great  Britain,  and  of  Amherst- 
burg  by  the  United  States.  American  fishermen  lost 
certain  fishing  privileges  on  the  shores  of  British  North 
America  which  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed. 

lAl.  Effects  of  the  war.— The  Americans  had  little 
reason  to  feel  proud  of  their  part  in  the  struggle  just 
ended.  They  had  forced  on  a  war  which  might  have  been 
averted  and  had  attacked  an  unoffending  people.  They 
had  gained  absolutely  nothing  in  wealth,  in  territory, 
least   of   all    in    national    honour. 

The  Canadian  provinces  had  suffered  greatly.  Although 
enriched  by  the  special  expenditure  of  British  wealth 
during  the  war,  the  people  had  yet  to  bear  the  burden 
of  suffering  caused  by  the  interruption  to  industries 
and  by  the  destruction  of  valuable  property.  Canadians, 
however,  unlike  their  late  enemy,  had  the  satisfaction 
of  feeling  that  they  had  come  out  of  the  war  with  no 
little  honour.  They  had  entered  into  the  struggle  with 
slight  hope  of  victory;  they  came  out  of  it  conscious  of 
their  ability  to  defend  themselves  and  their  country  in 
times  of  danjjer. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  RESPONSIBLE 
GOVERNMENT 

I.  Demand  for  Responsible  (iovERNMENT,  1815-1837 

152.  The  problem  common  to  the  provinces. — The 

call  to  arms  in  1812  had  hushed  political  turmoil  in  all 
the  provinces,  but  the  war  which  followed  had  in  no  way 
affected    the   questions   at    issue    l>etween    the    parties. 
No  sooner  had  peace  l>een  restored  than  the  old  differ- 
ences again  claimed  public  attention.     The  Constitutional 
Act  had  given  to  the  people  the  privilege  of  electing  an  As- 
sembly to  represent  them  in  the  government.     A  quarter 
of  a  century  had  passed,  and  the  members  of  the  Assembly 
found    that   they   had    very   little   power.     Many   bills 
passed  by  them  were  rejected  by  the  Legislative  Council. 
The   latter   body   was   everywhere   in    league   with    the 
Executive   Council   and    the   governor.     Both   Councils 
were  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  so  were  independ- 
ent of  the  Assembly.       In  the  Maritime  Provinces  the 
two  Councils  sat  as  one  body.     Even  where  the  two  were 
separate,  many  were  members  of  both.     The  bonds  bind- 
ing these  councillors  together  were  often   very  strong. 
Many  were  bound  by  family  ties;  most  were  residents 
of  the  same  city  and  members  of  the  same  church,  the 
Episcooal.     It  was  this  close  union  of  the  ruling  class 
thrt  gave  nsi  to  the  term  "Family  Compact." 
During  this  period  of  strjfe,  were  formed  the  two  great 
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political  patties.  riu-  iiu-inhcrs  of  the  I'amily  Compact 
and  their  followers  were  called  Conservatives,  or  Tories; 
Ihcir  opponents,  Liberals,  or  Reformers.  Manv  serious 
'luestions  arose  between  these  parties.  The  Executive 
Council  had  control  of  the  crown  lands  and  also  of  part  of 
the  i)ul)Iic  f'lnds.  The  Keformers,  who  Kia<luall>  jjained 
a  ni.ijority  in  the  Assembly,  protested  .i^Min>t  the  lixecu- 
tive  Council  havin^r  so  much  power.  The  public  lands 
and  the  entire  revenue  of  the  country  belonged,  they 
said,  to  the  peo])le,  and  should,  therefore,  be  entirely 
under  the  control  of  the  Asseiubly.  They  clainud.  more- 
over, that  the  Kxeculive  Council  should  be  made  re- 
sponsible to  the  Assembly  and  that  judj^es  and  ciiurch 
ofhcials  should  be  excluded,  on  the  vjround  that  there 
should  be  no  ccjiinection  betwein  government  and  ither 
the  church  or  the  courts.  Many  years  were  to  t)ass 
before  the  causi-  of  reform  triuiui)hed.  .md  in  two  pro- 
vinces political  strife  was  to  bre.ik  into  oi)en  rebellion. 

l.");{.  Lower  Canada.  In  Lower  ("an. ida,  the  A^  mbly 
wa^  at  v.iriance  with  the  l.e^islativi'  and  Ivxecutive 
Coimcils.  In  this  province,  there  was  an..tiier  element 
of  ilisconl,  namely,  nu-ial  jealousy.  While  both  Councils 
were  chosen  nuiinly  from  the  I'.njilish-spe.ikinj-  popula- 
tion, the  Assembly  was  almost  entirely  Krench-s[)eaking. 
The  Assembly  demanded  a  Legislative  Council  elected 
by  the  people.  Such  an  arrangement  would  have  placed 
the  Council  as  completely  under  the  control  of  the 
French-speaking  people  as  was  the  Assembly. 

The  standing  (lis|)ute  between  the  Kxecutive  Council 
and  the  .Assembly  was  o\er  the  control  of  public  funds. 
1  he  re\enue  of  the  |)ro\ince  came  from  three  sources. 
First,  there  was  the  revenue  arising  from  duties  levied 
by  the  crown  "towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  ad- 
iniiii>lration    of    justice,    and    tiie    supoort    of    the    civil 
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K'-vernnu-nt    ..f    tin-    province."      In     the    si-cond    place. 
tluTc  was  the  •'casual  and   territorial"  revenue,  derived 
from    the   lease  of    mines  and    the   sale   of  crown    lands. 
Finally,   there  were   the  returns  from   the  duties  levied 
i)y  the  [)rovincial  Parliament.     The  first  two  sources  of 
revenue  were  controlled  hy  the  governor  and  his  C%)uncil. 
only  the  third  being  in  the  hands  of  the  .Assemhiv.     The 
Assend)ly  never  ceased  to  claim  the  right   to  control  all 
the  revenues  of  the  province.     The  I'.xecutive,  howe\er. 
was  *|uite  inde[)endent.   as   h.ng  as  the  funds  under   its 
control  were  sufticic-nt  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  officials. 
Th«'  contest   began  early  in   the  century.      It   was  the 
custom    of    the    governor    and    his    Council    to    pay    the 
salaries  of  public  officials,  th.-  'civil  list"  as  it  was  called, 
and    the    running    expenses    .)f    the    government,    out    of 
the  revenue   under   their  control.      During   the  adminis- 
tration of  the  i:arl  of  Dalhousie,  who  became  governor- 
general  in  IK2{),  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Kxecutive 
failed    to  cover   the     'civil   list."     The   Assembly,  called 
upon  t<.  \<.te  more  money,  agreed  to  do  so.  provided  all 
public  acounts  were  submitted   for  its  approval.     Dal- 
housie refused  to  comply  with  this  condition   and  drew 
money    from    the    public    treasury    without    the   consent 
of  the  Assembly. 

The  Reform  party  in  the  Assembly  found  an  able, 
though  rash,  leader  in  I.ouis  Joseph  Papineau.  At  the 
close  of  the  War  of  IH12,  in  which  he  served  as  an  officer 
of  militia,  Papineau  entered  Parliament,  being  then 
twenty-six  years  of  age.  Natural  ability  brought  him 
(juickly  to  the  front.  The  s|)irit  of  loyalty  which  drew 
him  into  the  war  characterized  his  opening  speech  of 
welcome  to  Dalhousie.  "On  the  day  on  which  Canada 
c.ime  under  the  dominion  of  (Ireat  liritain,"  he  said, 
"the  reign  of  law  succeeded  that  of  violence."      Papineau, 
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howeviT,  soon  drifted  into  bitter  o])|)()sitioi)  to  the 
governor.  For  ten  years  he  was  speaker  of  tlie  Assembly, 
and  it  was  in  connection  with  his  re-election  to  the  chair 
that  he  came  into  contlict  with  Dalhousie.  The  latter 
refused  to  accept  him  for  the  office.  The  Assembly 
l)rotested,  and  ail  business  was  at  a  standstill,  the  gov- 
ernor fmalty  proroguing  the  House.  Public  meetings  were 
held  all  over  the  province,  and  a  statement  of  grie\ances, 
bearing  eigiity-st-ven  thousand  signatures,  was  drawn  up 
and    forwarded    to    Londcjn.     The    British    government, 

after  a  careful  consideration 
of  these  grievances,  made 
some  important  changes.  The 
crown  duties  were  placed 
under  the  control  of  the 
.Assembly,  on  condition  that 
a  in-rmaiu-nt  "civil  list"  was 
voted.  All  jutiges  were  to 
give  up  tlieir  seats  in  the 
Legislative  Council,  and 
bishops  were  to  cease  to  take 
part  in  the  government.  The 
two  Councils  were  to  be  en- 
larged and  made  to  represent 
all  classes  and  interests,  the 
members  not  to  be  holders  of  government  offices.  Lord 
Dalhousie,  in  1828,  was  recalled.  His  successor  accepted 
IVipintau  as  speaker,  and  the  troul>le  was,  for  the  time 
being,  ended. 

These  ctjiicessions  brought  about  only  a  temporary 
settlement.  The  British  government  was  willing  to  have 
the  .\sseml»ly  control  all  revenue  save  the  "casual  and 
territorial,"  provided  it  voleil  a  permanent  "ci\il  list." 
But   ihv  Assembly   insisted   upon   controlling   the  whole 
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revenue.  It  was  about  this  time,  also,  that  it  began  to 
demand  an  elective  Legislative  COunciL  Eor  a  time 
the  "civil  list"  was  voted  year  by  year,  but  finally  the 
vote  of  money  for  the  salaries  of  officials  ceased  entirely. 
As  the  "casual  and  territorial"  revenue  was  insufficient 
to  meet  the  demand,  the  salaries  were  left  unpaid.  In 
1834,  the  Assembly  embodied  its  grievances  in  "Ninety- 
two  Resolutions,"  which  were  sent  to  the  British  gov- 
ernment. It  is  noteworthy  that  these  resolutions  con- 
tained nothing  to  show  that  the  Asseml)ly  desired  a  re- 
sponsible Executive.  The  key-note  of  the  document 
was  the  demand  for  an  elective  Legislative  Council. 
The  resolutions  contained  extravagant  praise  of  the 
institutions  of  the  Tniteil  States,  which  "commanded 
the  affection  of  the  people  in  a  larger  measure  than  those 
of  any  other  country,"  and  "should  be  taken  as  models  of 
government  for  Canada."  A  commission  was  sent  by 
the  British  government,  in  1835.  to  investigate  the  affairs 
of  the  province,  one  of  the  commissioners,  Lord  Gosford, 
being  appointed  governor-general.  In  reporting,  the 
commissioners  recommended  that  the  entire  revenue  be 
handed  over  to  the  Assembly  in  return  for  a  permanent 
"civil  list,"  but  they  advised  against  an  elective  Legis- 
lative Council.  The  French-;  peaking  majority  in  the  As- 
sembly, however,  was  not  at  all  satisfied  and,  under  the 
rash  leading  of  Papineau,  was  drifting  swiftly  into  armed 
rebellion. 

154.  Upper  Canada.— In  Ipper  Canada  the  Family 
Compact  was  strongly  entrenched.  It  dominated  the 
two  Councils;  it  controlled  land  grants  and  appointments 
to  public  offices.  The  ruling  faction  had  so  great  an  in- 
fluence by  reason  of  this  patronage,  that  it  commanded  the 
support  of  many  membeis  of  the  Assembly.  Against 
this  combination  the  Reform  party  at  first  made  little 
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lic.i<lu.i\.  I'hf  .uli()ii>  (tl  till-  I  .imily  (OinpacI  in  di-al- 
iiiK  willi  I  he  R(l(»riiUT>  wen-  oftt'ii  unjust.  In  the  ranks 
ol  tlic  l<(|urnui->  were  found  sonic  men  who,  having 
ricciiily  conu'  o\cr  from  tlic  I'nittd  States,  were  openly 
in  la\<)ur  ol  a  repuhUcan  form  of  k"^ ^^rnment.  Little 
wonder,  llien,  ttial  sons  of  Loyalists,  as  manv  members 
ol  I  lie  l-.imiiy  Compact  were,  siiouid  i)e  se\ere  in  their 
altitude  towanis  thox-  whom  they  regarded  as  dislo\.il 
to  ('.real  Britain.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  he  remem- 
liered  that  amont!;  the  Reformers  wire  many  men  of  Loy- 
ali-t  I)Io(kI.  who.  while  >tion.nly  .i(l\  (xatinj^'  responsible 
i;o\irnmei)t,  never  wa\tred  in  their  lirm  lo\altv  to  tlu' 
luoiher  eoiintr\. 

i'wo  ol  the  most   intlueneial  members  of  the  jio\crning 

p.irl\  were  John  Mt\erley 
Robinson,  lawxcr,  and  John 
Straehan,  cler^\  iii.m.  The  for- 
nur,  of  Lo\alist  stock,  became 
actin^f  attoriHA -general  of  the 
l)ro\ince  at  the  age  of  twt-ntv- 
one.  Later  he  was  ,i|)poiiit- 
ed  chief-jtistici',  and  finally, 
in  rtcognition  of  his  sitn  ices 
to  tin-  crown,  was  madi-  a  bar- 
onet. His  al)ili'.\-  atid  fearless 
hone>t\-  won  the  respect  e\en 
ol  his  op|)oneiits.  It  was  his 
M-ry  loyalty  that  drew  him  into 
actions  which,  \  iewed  from 
our  (la\-,  seem  t\r.;mnical.  John 
Straehan,  aftiTW.irds  rn>t  .Anglican  bishop  (»f  Toronto, 
liecame  .1  member  of  the  l'.\ecuti\ c  Council  in  IS)'). 
I  lif  iiii.^i  piiiinineiil  lii:ure  in  hi>  cliurch,  he  was  at  the 
>ame  lime  a   skilled    |)olitical  administrator.      Mor<>  than 
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.my  ntluT  111. Ill  of  l!u'  liiiU'  lie  ilirt-ctrd   tin-  policy   ol    t  lio 
ruling  cla>s. 

The  lieuteii.int-iioveriiors,  seeing  that  they  oenipit'd  an 
otVice  aside  from  p.irty,  mi^;ht  h.i\e  been  expected  to  limit 
the  undue  power  of  the  Kamily 
("omj)act.  I 'iif(»rtuiiately,  the 
men  who  held  office  during  this 
1)'  '■"  )d.  Sir  I'erejfriiie  M.iitlaiid, 
Sir  John  ("olborne,  and  Sir 
i'raiicis  iioiid  Hi-ad,  all  made 
«-ommon  cause  with  the  ruling 
t.ictioii.  TheN  Ii.id  ser\ed  their 
couiitr\  on  the  field  of  hattle 
.iiid  held  hi};h  iili-.ils  of  loy- 
.ilt\  .  Wheiiexcr  tlu\  saw  the 
Reformers  att.ickiiiK  tin- 
^oNcrnmeiit.  they  weri'  loo 
re.id\-  to  atlrilnile  these  .it  tacks 
to  disloyalty  to  the  crown. 

In  Ipper  Canad.i.  a  church  (piestion  m.ide  the 
situation  e\en  more  difficult.  My  the  Constitutional 
Act  ope-se\enth  of  the  unj,'ranted  lands  of  the 
pr()\iiice,  two  and  one-h.ilf  million  acres  in  .ill,  was 
set  apart  for  the  sup[)ort  of  tin-  "!'rotestant  cler^\.'' 
This  section  of  the  Act  was  se\erel\  criticized.  In  the 
first  pi. ice,  the  grant  w.is  too  larj^e.  Secondly,  flu- 
f.ict  th.it  the  land  gr.mted  w.is  not  all  in  one  block,  but 
m.ide  up  of  lots  numbered  "se\en"  in  each  townshij). 
resulted  in  the  evil  f)f  iindeareil  blocks  where  the  sur- 
rounding land  was  under  cultivation.  Difficulty  arose, 
also.  o\er  the  definition  of  the  term  •Protestant  clerg\-." 
At  first  it  was  interpri-ted  b\  the  goNernment  to  mean 
oiil\-  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  laigland.  I. .iter  it  c.ime 
to  include  the  established  church  of  Scotl.iiid.       The  e\- 
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clusi(»n  of  (hf  Mtthodists  and  Baptists  led  to  more  trouble. 
Some  of  tluse  luld  that  llu-  revenue  from  the  Clergy 
Reserves  should  he  divided  among  all  the  Protestant 
churches.  Others,  mainly  the  Baptists,  holding  that  no 
church  should  l)e  supported  from  the  public  funds,  urged 
that  the  entire  revenue  be  devoted  to  secular  purposes. 
The  {juestion  was  discussed  everywhere,  in  pulpit.  Par- 
liament, and  press,  and  became  an  important  factor  in 
the  trouble  leading  to  the  rebellion.  The  champion  of 
the  Anglican  church  in  this  controversy  was  Dr.  Strachan, 
who  severely  attacked  the  other  denominations.  His 
attacks  called  forth  a  spirited  rejjly  from  a  young  Metho- 
dist minister  named  Kgcrlon  Ryerson,  who  became  the 
leader  of  the  "dissenting"  churches  in  their  struggle  for 
the  secularization  of  the  Clergy  Reserves.  These  two 
men  were  afterwards  to  play  important  i)arts  in  the  his- 
tory of  their  province,  iK.t  only  in  church  matters,  but 
also  in  politics  and  in  education. 

One  of  the  first  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  govern- 
ment in  I'pper  Canada  was  an  eccentric  Scotsman, 
Robert  (lourlay.  a  land-agent  by  occupation.  Roused  by 
what  he  considered  the  unjust  administration  of  provin- 
cial affairs,  C.ourlay  sent  to  every  township  a  list  of 
(piestions,  the  last  of  which  read :  "What,  in  your  opinion, 
retards  the  improvement  of  your  township  in  particular, 
or  of  the  province  in  general,  and  what  would  most 
contri!)ute  to  the  same?"  Public  meetings  were  held 
everywhere,  much  to  the  alarm  of  the  government. 
Ciourlay  was  twice  arrested  on  the  charge  of  libel  and 
twice  accjuitted.  Arrested  a  third  time,  charged  with 
sedition,  he  was  cast  into  prison,  where  he  remained  for 
seven  months.  Finally,  in  1S19,  he  was  tried  at  Niagara 
c»tii\  icied,  and  expelled  from  the  country.  ' 

Francis   Collins,   editor  of   the   Canadian    Freeman,  a 
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paper  published  in  the  interests  of  the  Reformers,  was  the 
next  victim  of  official  displeasure.  So  f)itter  were  his 
criticisms  of  the  government  and  its  officials,  that  he 
was  prosccutv.j  for  libel  by  the  attorney-general,  John 
Beverley  Robinson,  and  was  convicted,  fined,  and  im- 
firisoned.  The  people,  in  full  sympathy  with  the  prisoner, 
paid  his  fine  and  petitioned  the  governor  to  set  him 
free.  The  petition  was  refused.  In  the  following  year, 
however,  Collins  was  pardoned 
by  the  king,  in  response  to  an 
appeal  from  the  Assembly. 

By  far  the  most  notable 
champion  of  the  popular  cause 
was  a  hot-tempered  Scotsman 
named  William  Lyon  Macken- 
zie, the  editor  of  the  Colonial 
Advocate,  pul)lished  first  at 
(Jueenston,  later  at  York.  The 
Advocate,  whose  columns  were 
mainly  devoted  to  attacks  upon 
the  government,  did  not  prove 
a  paying  concern,  so  that  Mac-  ^^'lliam  Lyon  Mackenzie 
kenzie's  resources  were  soon  at  a  low  ebb.  An  ill-advised 
act,  however,  on  the  part  of  some  Tory  youths,  unex- 
pectedly brought  him  better  fortune.  These  youths  des- 
troyed the  printing  press  of  the  Advocate  and  threw  the 
type  into  Lake  Ontario.  In  the  courts,  Mackenzie  re- 
covered heavy  damages,  but  greater  than  his  gain  in 
money  was  his  gain  in  popularity.  He  was  shortly  after- 
wards elected  to  the  Assembly  as  member  for  York.  In 
the  Legislature,  he  denounced  the  government  as  vigor- 
ously as  he  had  through  the  press.  Rxpelled  from  the 
Assembly  on  the  charge  of  using  immoderate  language,  he 
was  straightway  re-elected.     .Again  and  again  he  was  ex- 
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lulled  and  as  oftt-u  rc-flectcd.  As  a  final  proof  of  his 
popularity,  when  York  was  incorporated,  in  1H34.  under 
the  name  of  Toronto,  Mackenzie  was  chosen  its  first  mayor. 
In  IH.'iO,  Mackenzie's  extravagance  of  opinions  and 
siH'ech  -caused  a  split  in  the  ranks  of  the  Reform  party. 
The  more  moderate  Reformers,  such  as  Robert  Bahlwin 
and  Kgerton  Ryerson,  refused  to  follow  his  lead.  He  had 
already  gone  so  far  as  to  talk  of  a  republic  in  Canada,  at 
the  risk  of  breaking  with  (ireat  Britain.  He  was  in  cor- 
respondence with  Papineau.  who  had  urged  that  the 
Reformers  of  the  two  provinces  should  act  together. 
He  had  published  in  his  paper  a  letter  from  an  Knglish 
politician  named  Hume,  who  prophesied  that  the  course 
of  events  in  the  Canadas  must  end  in  "independence  and 
freedom  from  the  baneful  domination  of  the  mother 
country." 

In  the  elections  of  18.3.").  the  Reformers  won  the  day. 
Hnder  the  leadership  of  Mackenzie  a  "Report  on  Griev- 
..nces"  was  passed  by  the  Assembly  and  submitted  to 
the  British  government.  This  report  opened  the  eyes 
of  British  statesmen  to  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Canada. 
The  lieutenant-governor,  Sir  John  Colborne,  was  recalled 
and  Sir  Francis  Bond  Heid  appointed  in  his  place.  Yet 
the  British  government  was  not  prepared  to  go  so  far  as  to 
grant  responsible  government.  It  is  true  that  the  Kxecu- 
tive  Council  in  the  home  government  was  responsible  to 
Parliament,  but  in  the  Canadas  the  case  was,  in  their 
opinion,  difTerent.  Imperial  statesmen  thought  that  to 
grant  responsible  government  to  a  colony  would  be  to 
make  it  practically  independent. 

Never  was  a  political  situati(»n  in  such  need  of  a  tactful 
ruler.  A  wise  governor  might  have  conciliated  even  the 
extreme  wing  of  the  Reform  party.  I'nfortunately,  Sir 
Francis  Bond  Head  was  too  self-c<jnfulent,  and  in  addition 
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was  ignorant  of  Upper  Canadian  affairs.  He  summoned 
three  Reformers  to  his  Council,  at  the  same  time  telling 
them  that  they  were  not  responsible  to  the  Assembly, 
and  that  he  would  not  necessarily  .ict  upon  their  advice. 
The  three  Reformers  promptly  resigned,  and  Sir  Francis, 
washing  his  hands  of  the  entire  Reform  party,  cast  his 
influence  UjMjn  the  side  of  the  Conservatives.  The 
Assembly  passed  an  adtlress  censuring  FJond  Head  and 
refused  to  vote  supplies.  The  lieutenant-governor 
dissolved  the  House.  In  the  elections  which  followed. 
Sir  Francis,  forgetting  that  as  governor  he  should  side 
with  neither  one  party  nor  the  other,  threw  himself  vigor- 
ously into  the  cause  of  the  Conservatives.  With  him 
reform  meant  disloyalty.  The  Reformers  were  defeated, 
even  Mackenzie  failing  to  win  a  seat.  Bitterly  disap- 
pointed in  his  hope  of  securing  reform  through  the  votes 
of  the  electors,  the  impulsive  Scotsman  resolved  to  risk 
everything  in  open  rebellion  against  the  crown. 

155.  Nova  Scotia.—In  Nova  Scotia,  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  two  political  factions  was  postponed  for  some 
years  by  the  depression  in  trade  which  followed  the  war, 
and  the  removal  o{  the  British  fleet  from  Halifax  to  Ber- 
muda. Moreover,  the  government  was  strong  enough 
to  overawe  all  opposition.  The  Executive  and  Legis- 
lative Councils  constituted  one  body  and  sat  behind 
closed  doors,  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  the  Assembly. 
In  this  province,  also,  the  lieutenant-governor  sided  with 
the  governing  class,  looking  ufx>n  the  Reformers  as 
enemies  of  the  crown.  One  of  the  most  stubborn  op- 
ponents of  all  change  was  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  who 
became  lieutenant-governor  in  1834.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  ablest  advocate  of  reform  was  Joseph  Howe,  a  young 
man  of  Loyalist  blood.  Educated  under  the  greatest 
disadvantages,  Howe  more  than  made  up  for  any  defects 
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in  scholarship  hy  his  natural  genius  and  untiring  energy, 
Hahfax,  lu.t  yet  incorporaletl,  was  ruled  f)y  magistrates 
ai)poiiitod    l)y    the    lieutenant-governor.     These   otTicials 
were  independent  of   jhe   people  and  were  guilty  of  the 
most    glaring    neglect    and    dishonesty.     The   charge   of 
corruption  was  made  publicly,  in  1835.  through  the  col- 
umns of  the  Xova  Scotian,  (.f  which  H.)we  was    editor. 
Prosecuted  for  criminal  lil.cl.  Howe  was  advised  to  settle 
out  of  court.     Conscious  that  he  was  in  the  right,  the 
youthful  editor  refused  to  withdraw  the  charge  and.  ignor- 
ant though  he  was  of  the  ways  of  the  courts,  undertook 
his  own   defence.      In   spite  of   the  fact   that   the  chief- 
justice  of  the  province,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  Council,  pre- 
sided at  the  trial  and  charged 
directly     against      Ibtwe,     the 
jury,    after    an    absence    from 
the  court  room  of  ten  minutes, 
brought   in  a  verdict    of    "not 
guilty."     Ill  the  following  year, 
Howe      was     elected     to     the 
Assembly,    where    he    at    once 
stepped   to  the    front   rank  of 
the   Reformers.      What  Papin- 
eau  and  Mackenzie  were  in  the 
Canadas,   Howe  was  in   Nova 
Scotia,    the    chosen    leader   of 
the  people.     Like  them,  he  threw  in  his  weight  with  the 
cause  of   reform  and  against  the  tyranny  of  the  govern- 
ment.    But   in  one  respect  Howe  was  a  greater   leader 
than  either  of  his  contemporaries;  namely,  in  his  loyalty 
to  the  crown.     Hy  every  constitutional  means  he  strove  to 
attain  the  ends  of  reform  but  his  loyalty  to  Great  Britain 
kept  him  clear  of  even  the  thought  of  rebellion. 


Joseph  Howe 
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Under  Howe's  leadcrshii)  the  Assembly  succeedetl   in 
brmKinf?  about  some  Important   reff)rms.     The  ("onnril 
was  forced  to  discontinue  its  secret   sessions,     hi   1H37. 
"Twelve   Resolutions"  were  drawn  u|)  f)v  the  Assembly 
and  submitted   t.)  the   Hrltish  Rovernment.     The  result 
was  several  decided  changes.     Sir  Colin   Campbell  was 
instructed  to  form  two  separate  Councils,  a   Legislative 
and  an  Kxecutive.  and  to  choose  the  members  of  the  latter 
partly   from    the   Assembly.     The   chief-justice   an<l    the 
bishop  were  to  be  excluded   from   both   Councils.     The 
Assembly  was  given  control  of  all   public  funds  except 
the   "casual   and   territorial"   revenue.     In   carrving  out 
his    instructions,    the    lieutenant-governor    appointed    to 
the  K.xecutive  Council  only  such  members  of  the  Assembly 
as  were  friendly  to  the  rding  faction.     The  Assembly  was 
by  no  means  satisfied,  complaining  that  the  Council  was 
still  Irresponsible,  an<l   refused    to  vote  the  "civil    list'' 
for  more  than  a  year  at  a  time.     A  second   •elegation  was 
sent  to  Kngland  to  ask  for  further  reform  flu.  Council 

sent  a  counter-delegation.  The  outcom  was  by  no 
means  favourable  to  the  Reformers,  as  the  British 
government  refused  to  grant  an  K.xecutive  Council  en- 
tirely responsible  to  the  Assembly.  Although  the  cause 
of  reform  was  at  a  standstill,  the  Reformers  never  wavered 
in  their  loyalty  to  the  crown. 

156.  New  Brunswick.— In  New  Brunswick,  the  first 
success  of  the  Assembly  was  won  in  1832,  when  the  Execu- 
tive and  Legislative  Councils  were  separated.  This  de- 
cislon  mafle  It  possible  to  appoint  members  of  the  Assem- 
bly to  the  I'xecutive  Council.  The  lieutenant-governor, 
however,  refused  to  do  so.  Here,  as  in  the  other  pro- 
vinces, trouble  arose  over  the  revenue.  The  crown  lands 
were  under  the  management  of  a  commissioner  appointed 
by    the   lieutenant-governor,    and    so   were    beyond    the 
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r.M(li  ol   \hv  .\>Miiil.|v.     Tlu-  iirurcids  fn.m  thcsr  lands 
wrrc   (linctc.l    t<,   (!„•    p.ivm.iit    of    ilu-   'civil    list."     In 
N.w  Uruii>wi(  k.  .IS  in  iw  oilur  i.rovintv.  a  larnc  siiri.lus 
rrniain..!.     Of    i|,i>    ih,.    AsmmiI.Iv   clainud    ounn.l,    l,ut 
tUv  li.nt(-n,.nt-K..\.rnor.  Sir  ArchihaM  CaMiplu-ll,  main- 
f.iinc.l  thai  tlif  lands  |.,l..nncd  to  (hi-  kiny  and  should  not 
th.r.forr.  Ik-  in  <!„•  hands  ,,f  i|,r  |H„,,h.'s  n-,)rcscntativfs. 
Ihf  calls,.  .,f  reform  in  New  Mrniiswick  f..iiiid  its  urcat- 
»-st  champion  in   lamu.l  Allan  \Vilm..t.  a  vmhik  lawyer 
who  cni.n.l    ih,.   Asscnil.lv    in    |,s:i(i.     Ability   ami    clo-' 
<Micncc  soon  pin   him  at   the  head  of  his  partv.  and  later 
^.i\c  him  a    pla(v  on   a   d.  I.Kation    sent    t..    Kn^land    to 
jxtilion    th..    Urilish    Kovernmcnt     for    inuch-nec(le<|    re- 
hTins.      Many    of     tjuse    reforms    were    Kr.irled.      The 
heiitenant-«ovcrn.,r  was    lecomm.n.led    to    choose    some 

nieml.ers     of      the      K.xiciitixe 
(  nuncil     from     the    Assemhiy. 
The   Assembly  was    j^iven    con- 
trol of  the  "casual  and  territor- 
ial" revenue,  on  con<lition  that 
It    voted    a    [Mrmanent     "civil 
li>l"    of    DiO.OOO.     Sir    Archi- 
l)ald    (.11111)1)^1    was    forced    to 
resign.        Inder    his   successor 
Sir    John   Harvey,  the  hero  of 
Stoney    (reek,    the     Assembly 
tnjoyed  its  new  i)rivilege.     Al- 
though   there    was    still    much 
to    be   gained    in    the    way    of 
reform,  the   province  was  kept 
HI    a   state   of   comparative   i)eace   by    the   popular   rule 
of  the  new  Heiiteiiant-^overnor. 

l.-iT.  Prince  Edward  Island.-Prince  Edward  Island 
was  unf<.rtunate  in  one  at   least  of  its  early  lieutenant- 
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governors.     Arbitrary    in    the   rxtremi-.    he   insulted    the 
Assembly    by    frec|uently   dissolving   atui    proroguing  it, 
and  for  f.)ur  years  neglected  even  to  summon  its  memlwrs.' 
His  successors  were  fortunately  less  des[)otic.     The  most 
difficult  i)n»blem  in  Prince  Kdward  Island  was  the  land 
question.     Large  tracts  (,f  land  were  held  by  landlords 
living  in   i:ngland.     The  government    ta.x.  called   "quit- 
rent."  became  \ery  burdensome,  and   many  owners  fell 
in  arrears.     Later,  all  arrears  were  cancelled,  and  the  tax 
was  reduced.     For  some  years  the  tax  was  not  o.llected 
at  all,  and  the  owners  began  to  think  th.it  it  wouhl  be 
removed.     Then,   without  any  w.irning,   the  lieutenant- 
governor  sent  out  agents  to  collect  the  rents  from  the  ten- 
ants .KTupying  the  land.     The  occu|)ants  had  n.»  money 
to   |)ay   the   tax.   and    there  was  general   indignation   at 
the  lieutenant-govern(»r's  action.     Public  meetings  were 
held,  and  a  petition  was  drawn  up  asking  for  his  recall. 
The  f)etition  was  granted,  and   under  a  wiser  ruler  the* 
island    became    more    peaceful.     Prince    Kdward    Island 
had  to  face  the  problems  common  to  all  the  provinces 
Its  Assembly  had  to  pass  through  a  period  of  agitation 
to  secure  a  responsible  ICxecutive  Council  and  the  control 
(»f  the  public  funds. 

II.  Rkbkm.io.n  and  Union,  1837-1841 

158.  Popular  leaders.-In  the  quarter  of  a  century 
following  the  War  of  1812.  much  had  been  gained,  but 
responsible  government,  for  which  the  Assemblies  were 
petitioning,  was  yet  withheld.  Two  courses  were  open 
to  the  Reformers,  either  to  seek  steadily  to  gain  their 
ends  by  peaceful  means,  or  to  take  up  arms  in  rebellion, 
i  he  choice  rested  mainly  with  the  leader  of  the  people 
in  each  province.     Fortunately  for  the  Maritime  Pro- 
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vinces,  the  Reformers  were  guided  l)y  such  moderate 
statesmen  as  Howe  and  VVilmot,  who  were  not  to  he  out- 
done in  loyalty  by  their  most  c(Miservative  opponents. 
The  reform  cause  in  the  (  anadas  was  less  happily  cham- 
pioned. Papineau  and  Mackenzie,  when  they  saw  that 
their  eflforts  were  not  successful,  cast  judgment  to  the 
winds  and  dragged  the  more  excitable  members  of  their 
party  into  rebellion. 

159.  The  rebellion  in  Lower  Canada. -Acting  upon 
the  report  of  the  commission  appointed  to  look  into  the 
affairs  of  Lower  Canada,   the   British   government   had 

declined    to    grant     an 
elective    Council    or    a 
resi)onsible     Kxerutive. 
Moreover,    seeing    that 
the    Assembly    had   re- 
fused to  vote    sui)plies, 
the     governor  -  general 
was  instructed  to  take 
money    from    the    pro- 
vincial treasury  to  pay 
all  arrears  in  connection 
with    the    "civil    list." 
Nothing       more       was 
needed  tf)  bring  the  re- 
bellion to  a  head.  Public 
meetings  were  held,  the 
people  organizing  them- 
selves     into      societies 
called  "Sons    of    Liber- 
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ty."  Their  leader  was  greeted  with  cries  of  "Long  live 
Papineau.  our  Deliverer!"  Ass„ciated  with  Papineau  was 
Dr.  Wolfred  Nelson,  a  man  of  great  eloquence  and  com- 
manding   ii.liuence.     At    St.    Charles   on    the    Richelieu 
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was  erected  a  "Liberty  Column."  about  which  the  rebels 
mustered.  St.  Denis  was  another  rallying  point,  and 
here  Nelson  was  in  command.  Meanwhile,  the  loyal 
subjects  of  the  province  were  gathering  at  Montreal 
hrom  Lpper  Canada  came  all  the  regular  troops  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  that  province  also  was  exposed  to 
a  rebellion.  The  lieutenant-governor,  not  unwisely 
trusted  to  the  militia  of  the  younger  province  to  main' 
tain  order  within  its  borders. 

Sir  John  Colborne,  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  of 
the  crown,  brought  a  firm  hand  to  bear  upon  the  uprising 
Kxpeditu.ns  were  sent  against  the  two  centres  of  rebel- 
lion.    (  o!„„eI   Core,   after   a   sixteen-mile   march   on    a 
stormy  night,  attacked   Nelson's  {Mjsition  at  St.   Denis- 
but    having  only  one  gun  to  train  upon  the  stone  walls 
of  the  distillery  in  which  the  rebels  were  l,«Jged.  he  wis 
forced  to  withdraw.     C\,lonel  Wetherall,  in  command  of 
the  movement  against  St.  Charles,  was  more  fortunate. 
The  leac  er  of  the  habitants   at  this  point,  an    American 
who  styled  himself  "General-  Brown,  fled  at  the  first 
shot    and  his  ill-advised  followers  were  quickly  routed 
At   the   news  of  VVetheraH's  victory.   Nelson's  force  as 
St.  Denis  scattered.       The  rebellion,  save  for  a  hopeless 
stand    in   the   villages  of  St.    Eustache  and   St.    Benoit 
north  o    Montreal,  was  now  at  an  end.     Very  early  in 
the  outbreak.   Papineau,  acting  upon  the  advice  of  his 
Inends,  had  sought  safety  in  the  United  States 

100.  The  rebellion  in  Upper  Canada.-Meanwhile 
>"  I  pper  (  anada,  Mackenzie  was  following  the  example 
of  I  apineau.  Breaking  completelv  with  the  more 
moderate  Reformers,  such  as  Baldwin  and  Ryerson  he 
•ssued  a  declaration  .setting  forth  the  grievances  against 
h.;  g.)vernment  and  renouncing  allegiance  tu  Great 
Britain.     A     proclamation,     issued     by     Mackenzie     as 
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"Chairman  prr  tern    of  the   Provisional  Government  of 
the  State  of  Upper  Canada,"  called  upon  the  people  to 
rise.      The   mustering   place   was   Montgomery's  Tavern 
on  Yon^e  Street,  a  few  miles  north  of  Toronto.     The  ob- 
ject ()f  the  insurgents  was  to  seize  the  military  stores  in 
the  City  Hall,  hut  the  i)rom[)t  arming  of  the  loyal  in- 
habitants frustrated  the  plan.     Five  hundred  militiamen 
advanced   against   the   four   hundred    half-armed    rebels, 
and,  after  a  slight  skirmish,   put  them   to  flight.     Mac- 
kenzie fled  to  the  United  States  and  at  once  estaf)lished 
his  headcjuarters  at   Navy   Island  in  the  Niagara  River, 
where  he  and  his  followers,  calliiig  themselves     Tatriots,'' 
established  a   "Provisional  C.overnment."     The  steamer 
Caroline  was  madr  use  of  to  carry  sui)|)lies  to  his  cam]). 
One  night  a  ban«l  of  volunteers,  acting  under    instructions 
from  Colonel  MarXab,  put  out  from  the  Canadian  shore 
in  row-boats  to  ca[)ture  the  enemy's  vessel.     Though  lying 
under  the  guns  of  the  American  fort,  the  Caro/;;/r  was 
cut  loose,  set  on  fire,  and  sent  over  the  Falls.    The  most 
important  result  of  this  adventure  was  to  cause  friction 
between    the   governments   of    Britain    and    the    United 
States.     Mackenzie  soon   abandoned    Navy   Island    and 
withdrew  to  the  United  States. 

Sir  Francis  Bond  Head,  who  had  resigned  the  governor- 
ship rather  than  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  Colonial 
Office  to  appoint  Reformers  to  his  Council,  was  succeeded 
by  Sir  George  Arthur.  The  new  governor  was  undulv 
severe  in  his  punishment  of  those  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  rebellion.  Matthews  and  Fount,  two  of  the  leaders, 
were  tried,  convicted,  and  hanged.  The  jails  were 
hllfd  with  luisoners.  h  was  only  the  interference  of  the 
home  governnunt    that    prevented   further  executions. 

In  the  following  \e.ir.  se\eral  attempts  were  made  from 
the    I  nited   Slates   to   invade   Canada.     At    Prescott,   a 
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Polish  exile  named  Vom  Schultz.  at  the  head  of  two 
hundred  men.  '.vas  defeated  l,y  a  partv  of  volunteers  from 
Kuigstcn  and  captured.  Von  Schultz  and  eleven  of 
'.IS  men  were  executed.  At  Sandwich,  a  party  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty  invaders  engaged  in  a  «erce  struggle 
with  about  two  hundred  of  the  Canadian  militia.  There 
was  some  hlcKxlshed  on  both  sides,  but  the  invaders 
were  driven  back.  Three  of  the  prisoners  were  executed 
and  a  number  transported,  but  the  majority  were  par- 
doned. 

101.  Reason  for  the  failure  of  the  rebellions. -The 

rebellions  of   Upper  and  Lower  Canada  had  ended   in 
miserable   failure.     Nor  could   it   have  been   otherwise. 
Both  Papineau  and  Mackenzie  misjudged  the  feeling  of 
the  majority  of  the  people.     In  Lower  Canada  the  full 
influence  of  the  church  and  of  the  seigniors  was  upon 
the  side  of  the  government.     Only  the  more  thoughtless 
habitants   allowed  themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  the 
el.Hjuence  of  Papineau.     To  say  that  the  rebellion  was  of 
the  Irench-Canadian  nationality  ir.  to  malign  the  great 
majority    of    a   people   who    had    stood    loyal    to   Great 
Britain  in  two  crises.     It  would  be  ecjually  unjust  to  hold 
the  Reform  party  as  a  whole  responsible  for  the  rashness 
of  Its  extreme  members. 

162.  Lord  Durham.-Naturally  rebellion  gave  a  set- 
back to  reform.  It  threw  discredit  upon  the  Reformers, 
while  It  everywhere  strengthened  the  position  of  the  gov- 
erning classes.  Yet  the  risings  were  not  without  good  effect. 
1  hey  impressed  upon  the  British  government  how  great 
was  the  need  of  a  change  in  the  administration  of  the 
colonies.  An  increased  interest  in  colonial  affairs  found 
expression  in  the  appointment,  in  1838,  of  Lord  Durham 
to  be  governor-general,  and  to  act  as  high  commissioner 
to  investigate  the  abuses  which  had  provoked  rebellion. 
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I  Unfortunately.     Ourlmm's    stay    in     the    Canadas    was 
short.     Called  upon  to  deal  with  the  instigators  of  the 

late     rising,     he     pursued     a 
policy  which  met  with  the  dis- 
approval of  the  home  govern- 
ment. Most  of  the  ring-leaders 
had  fled  to  the   United  States. 
The  majority  of  the  prisoners 
he    pardoned,    but    eight,    in- 
cluding Nelson,  he  l)anished  to 
Bermuda.     The  home  govern- 
ment  disallowed     this    decree, 
and   so  severely  was  the   gov- 
ernor criticized,  that  he  resign- 
ed   and    sailed     for     Kngland. 
Short  as  was  his  adminisi? .  lion, 
it  was  long  enough    to    admit 

of  his   obtaining  a  grasp  of  the  political  situation  in  all 

the  provinces. 

The  now  famous  "Durham's  Report."  issued  in 
January,  1839.  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  documents 
relating  to  the  history  of  Canada.  Durham  had  sent 
agents  to  each  province  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
government  and  the  grievances  of  the  people.  He  had  also 
invited  the  lieutenant-governors  of  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces and  members  of  their  Legislatures  to  meet  him  in 
conference  at  Quebec.  The  report,  based  upon  facts 
thus  carefully  gathered,  criticized  fearlessly  the  existing 
provincial  governments,  asserting  that  "while  the  present 
state  of  things  is  allowed  to  last,  the  actual  inhabitants  of 
these  provinces  have  no  security  for  person  or  property, 
no  enjoyment  of  what  they  possess,  no  stimulus  to 
industry."  The  report  contained,  among  others,  the 
following    r.-.ommendations:    that    Upper     and    Lower 
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Canada  be  unitod,  in  order  to  remove  race  jealousies- 
tijat  the  Kxecutive  Council  be  made  responsible  to  the 
Legislature;  tluit  an  intercolonial  railway  be  built,  with 
a  view  to  uniting  all  the  provinces;  and.  finally,  that 
municipal  institutions  be  established. 

163.  The  Union  Act.  1840-41.-The  Imperial  govern- 
ment lost  no  time  in  acting  upon  the  suggestions  made 
in  Lord  Durham's  report.     In  1839.  Mr.  Poulett  Thom- 
son was  appt.inted  governor-general  and  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  bringing  about   the  proposed  change.     The 
question   of   union   was   laid    before    the    Legislature   of 
Upper  Canada  and  the  special  (  ouncil  of  Lower  Canada, 
which  had  conducted  the  afTairs  of  that  province  during 
the  rebellion.     The  Family  Compact  and  its  friends  were 
opposed  to  union,  and  it  was  only  by  skilful  management 
that  a  majority  was  obtained  in  Upper  Canada  in  favour 
of  union.     In  Lower  Canada,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  John   Neilson.  who  had  been  a  leading  Reformer,  the 
union   scheme  was  accepted.     The  Imperial  Parliament, 
therefore,  in  1840.  passed  a  measure  entitled,  "An  Act  to 
reunite  the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  and 
for  the  government  of  C^inada."     The  Act,  which  came 
into  force  in  the  following  year,  provided  for  a  Legisla- 
tive Council  of  not  less  than  twenty  members,  appointed 
by  the  crown,  and  for  a  Legislative  Assembly  in  which 
each  of  the  united   pro\inces  would   be  equally  repre- 
sented,   in   all   by   eighty-four    members.     The    English 
language  only  was  to  be  used  in  the  Legislative  records. 
The  Legislative  Assembly  was  to  have  a  duration  of  four 
years,  unless  dissolved  by  the  governor  within  that  time- 
A  session  of  the  Legislature  was  to  be  held  at  least  once  a 
year.     All  revenue  over  and  above  the  expenses  of  the 
government,  including  the  "civil  list"  of  £75,000  fixed  by 
the  Act  itself,  was  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Assembly. 
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Tlu'  stciion  of  111,.  Act.  wliicli  prnvidcl  il,.,t  only  the 
Knglish  l.mKu.iKL-  >hoiiM  he  usi-.j  in  orticial  rcconis,  did 
not  pleasf  tlu-  I  rLiicli-siMMking  propir  of  Canada.  As  a 
matter  oi  fact,  the  provision  was  disregarded  fiom  the 
li^rst  in  the  Canadian  Parliament.  In  184s.  the  Imperial 
Parliament  amended  the  Act,  giving  the  Canadi.in  I'ar- 
liamenl  the  right  to  make  its  cnvn  regulation.s  regarding 
the  languagi'  or  languages  to  he  used  in  its  records  and 
[)roceedings.  French  was  at  once  placed  on  an  ecjualitv 
with  laiglish. 

III.  TKiiMrii  OF  Rksi'onsiiu.k  Governmkm,  1S41-1848 
104.  The  first  union  Parliament.  After  the  union, 
the  instructions  oi  the  British  government  to  the  governor- 
general  were  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  province  "in 
accordance  with  the  well-understood  wishes  and  interests 

of     the    people."      He    was    to 
call   to  his  Council  ,md  employ 
on    public    service    those    who 
had  obtained   "the  general  con- 
hdence     and     esteem     of      the 
province."     The  governor  must 
ojjpose  the  w  ishes  of  the  Assem- 
bly only  when   "the  honour  of 
the  crown  or  the    interests   of 
the    empire   were   deeply   con- 
cerned."      In     addressing     the 
members    of    the     first    union 
Parliament,    the    governor    ex- 
pressed    himself  as   bound    by 
the    principles    of    responsible 
government.      Several    Niars,    however,    were    to   elapse 
before    the    responsibility  of  the  IC.xecuiive  Council  was 
fully  recognized  by  the  governors. 


Lord  Svdenuam 
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I.ord  Sydenham      Mr.   Poulott   Thomson   had   la-en   so 
honoured  for  his  services  in  hrinj^ing  about   the  union 
sumnioned  the  first  union   Parlianu-nt   to  meet,  in    IMl, 
at    Kingston.      An     Executive    Council    was    appointed 
from  both  parties,  including  Mr.  W.   H.   Draper,  a  pro- 
nounced    supporter    of    the 
Family     Compact,     and     Mr. 
Robert  IJaldwin.  the  recognized 
leader  of  the  Upper  Caiadian 
Reformers.    There  were  it  least 
four  parties  in    the   Asseml)ly: 
the     Family    Compact    Tories, 
the  moderate  Tories,  the  moder- 
ate Reformers,  and  the  radical 
Reformers.     The  coaIitif>n  |)lan 
did  not  prove  a  success,  and,  in 
the  following  year.  I)rai)erand 
the  other  members  of  his  party 
were  forced  to  resign.     A  new 
administration    was    formed, 
which  represented  the  Reformers  of  both  sections  of  the 
country.     This  was  the   La    Fontaine-Baldwin   ministry, 
so  named  from  the  two  leaders,  Mr.   Louis  H.  La  Fon- 
taine of    Lower    Canada    and    Mr.    Robert    Baldwin    of 
Upper  Canada.     This  plan  of  adopting  a  double  name 
was  continued,  with  one  e.xceplion,  down  to  the  time  of 
confederation. 

1()5.  The  triumph  of  responsible  government  in 
Canada.  -The  members  of  the  Family  Compact,  while 
submitting  gracefully  to  the  change  brought  about  by 
the  Lnion  Act,  were  w.iiching  for  an  opportunity  to 
regain  their  old  influence.  The  opportunity  rame,  after 
the  death  of  Lord  Sydenham,  with  the  ap[K)intment  of 
Sir   Charles    Metcalfe   as  governor.     Sir   Charles,    being 
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•M>P«>st<l  to  nf.,rm  in  i|,r  system  ..f  Kovcrnnunt.  would 
"•.I  a.li.nt  thai  Hk-  n.cml.trs  „f  the  Kxecutivc  Council 
should  l,e  rtspoiisihlc  to  the '  Assembly.  Holding  such 
views,  he  was  not  I<,nj{  in  l.reakinK  with  the  La  Fontaine- 
lialdwin  ministry.  His  first  unronstituticmal  act  was 
llu-  apiu.intment  of  olVicials  without  consulting  his 
ministers.  The  latter  at  oiue  resigned  office.  A  general 
election  followed,  the  outcome  of  which  was  eagerly 
watched  in  all  the  provinces. 

The  contest  was  hitter.  lu)th  the  LM)vernor  and  his  late 
ministers  having  many  strong  su|)i)orters.  Sir  Charles 
claimed    that,  as  he  represented  the  crown,  he  had  the 

right    to   make    api)ointments 
upon  his  own  authority.    The 
ministers,  on  the  other  hand, 
conten(le<l   that    they,    as    the 
representatives  of  the  people, 
should    l»e    consulted    in     the 
choice    of     all    officials.      The 
governor    found    a    staunch 
supporter    in    Dr.    Kgerton 
Ryerson,    who    wrote    several 
pamphlets  in    defence  of   the 
former's  action.    The  case  of 
the  ministers  was  ably  upheld 
by  a  young  Scotsman,  (ieorge 
I^rtJWn,    the    founder    of     the 
Globe  newspaper,  the  leading  organ  of  the  Reform  party. 
When  the  election  returns  were  in,  it  was  found  that  the 
(  onservatives  had  a  majority,  and  that  the  governor  had 
been  sustained.     Mr.  Draper  then  formed  a  new  ministry 
with   Mr.   1).   H.  \'iger  as  the  leader  of  the  government 
from     Lower    (\,nada.     The    successful    c;..n.Hdate    for 
Kingston  in   this  election,  it   is  interestMig  to  note,  was 
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Mr.  J(.Iin  AKxandtr  Mardc.iiald.     Tlu-  tiitrv  into  puMic 

life  of  (K-orKc   Brown   and  John   A.   M.udonaM   was  an 

important  event  in  the  history  of  Canada. 

In  1844,  the  seat  of  governnunt  was  move<l  from  King- 
ston   to    Montreal.     In    the    following    year,    Sir    Allan 

MacXal)    introduced   the    RclKllion    Losses    Hill,  which 

aimed    at    compensating   those 

persons  who  had   suffered   loss 

of  property  during    the  recent 

rebellion    in    r|)per    Canada 

The  sum  of  f4(),()()()  was  voted 

for  this  pur|)ose.     Immedi.itely, 

a  similar  demand  was  made  on 

behalf  of  the  loyal   citizens   of 

I-ower  Canada.     A  proposal  to 

make  a  further  grant  of  I'lO.OOO 

for  this  pur|)()s<'  roused  a  storm 

of   indignation.      The     French- 
Canadian     loyalists     protested 

that  the  amount  was  too  small, 

while     the     Cjjper     Canadians 

were  bitterly  opposed  to  granting  anything  to  those 
whom  they  regarded  as  rebels.  Ipon  this  .scene  of 
tumult  came  Lord  Klgin,  the  son-in-law  of  Lord 
Durham.  It  was  clear  from  the  outset  that  the  newly 
appointed  governor,  being  a  man  of  great  political  wis- 
dom, would  consult  the  wishes  of  the  Assembly.  In 
January,  1848,  an  election  took  place,  in  which  the 
Reformers  won  by  a  large  majority.  The  Conservative 
ministry,  from  which  Mi  Draper  had  retired  two  years 
earlier,  was  forced  to  resign.  Lord  Elgin  at  once  called 
upon  the  leaders  of  the  Reform  party,  La  Fontaine  and 
Baldwin,  to  form  a  new  government,  by  this  act  fully 
recognizing    the    principle    of    responsible    government. 


Sir  Lous  H.  I.a  Fontaink 
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Kr.>m  this  ,im..  onwanl.  ,|,is  prindpl.  has  In-.n  arcp.rd 
as  at  thr  Ims.s  „r  our  system  ..f  Kov.rnnunt. 

•     MarltlmJ"?'/^  **'  '^sponsible  jtovernment  in  the 
Maritime    Provinces.     McanwhiU-.    in    .lu-    Marifinu- 
Irov.nrrs     tlu-  R^formc-rs  w.-re  ua.rhin,    ,lu-  ,„nrs.  of 
•v.nts   ,n    I  pper   an.l    I.ou.r   Canada.     At    no  staKc-   in 
hnr  s,rn,,U.   for  nform.   how-v.-r.   ,li,l   .h.-v   in.lin.  t.. 
..rnu-cl  re  Hll.on.      In  \.u   Mrnnsu,.k.  L.-mud  A.  Wilnw.t 
;;"""nu-,|    to   In-   ,|H-  <,nts,an.linK   Ka.ler  of   the    Reforn. 
»  arty:    ,n  .Nova  Sc.tia.  Joseph  Uoue  was  still  the  rero^- 
m^ed    rhan,p.on    of   the    Ass.-n,l,ly.      In    l.o.h    provinees. 
tlH-     l,eutenanl-«ov.rnor     rompromised     |,v     forming     a 
<«'^'l'<'on  j...vernn,ent.  1.,.,.  in  I,o,h.  .onipromises  proved 
unsafsfartory.      As   in    nni.e.l    Canada,    the    prinriple   of 

MS.      anada.  Nc.w  Hrunswi.k.  and  Nova  S.otia  enjoved 

He  adx..n,aKc>  of  rcsponsil.U.  .overnmen,.     Three  v^ars 

UT     Innce     ■.du..rd    Islan.I   also  se.  ured   a    responsible 

.xe,,t,vo    under    the    h-..dership   of    Mr.    ( U^.r^M-    C^.h-s 

H.e(ons,.tutional  .\.  ,    ha,|  .ranted  the  Loon  of  repre' 

sc-ntafve  .nstuutions.  an.l  now  the  s.-eond  «rea,   prinri- 

Pal    of    popular    Kovernnunt     had    heen    adopt.-d       The 

prov.nces  were-  at   last   fidl>    self-jioverniuK. 

Moth  Papi,u-au  and  Ma.  ken.ie.  who  had  Le.-n  exiled 
On.  (  ana,  a.  wc.v  allowed  to  return,  the  former  in  lS4a. 
"><■  latter  four  years  later.  AlthouKh  both  r.-entered 
P;'';'-  l'^;-.  >;■«  their  influer.ee  was  gone.  I'olitieal  power 
"  (  ana.la  had  passc-d  into  the  hands  of  men  such  as 
Mw.n  and  a  I-ontainc-.  n.en  of  ealm  an<l  moderate 
^H^^s.  sal.she.l  with  gradual  progress  in  ref..rm. 


Of     thf 
I      half. 


(  IIAI'TIk  Xl\ 
PROGRESS 

1S12-1NU 

107.  Settlement.  HHween  tlu-  War  of  1S12  and  the 
unu.ii,  the  popuhitioM  (.f  the  Mriti.sh  pn.vinres  had  iii- 
oreased  rap.dly.  A  leap  fro,,,  half  a  ,„ilhon  to  a  ,„illic,„ 
a, 1(1  a  lialf  Kave('vide,ictj 
of  progress, 
milhon  and 
Lower  ("aiiaria  claiim-d 

♦i;i().()OO.Lp,Kr  Canada 

47(),()()0,  and  the  Mari- 

t  i  m  e     Provinces     the 

remaiiuler.      The    first 

great    addition     to   the 

population     was    the 

coming  of   the    United 

Empire      I.oyalists     in 

the  closing  years  of  the 

eighteenth    century. 

The  next  great  addition 

was  that  of  "the  great 

immigration."    which 

followed  Britain's  wars 

with    France    and     the 

'United  States.    Heavy  t<,\«>,  scarcitx   of  work.  low  wages, 
and  high  prices  rendered  the  jKisition  of  the  working-men 
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•  •f  ilu-  Mriti^h  |sl<>  \»ry  M-rioiis.  Many  soukIu  to 
itiipn»vf  lluir  fortiiiUN  in  iln'  colonics.  In  this  move, 
they  win-  IhI|ki|  l»y  the  Mriiish  Kovtriiimiit  with  a 
frn-  passanr.  fanning  tools,  and  a  year's  siipplits. 
H.twtvii  thr  yiar«,  1S20  and  IhH'i.  as  many  as  thirty 
thousand   propU-   a   yiar  settled   in    the  n.lonies. 

Ihe    most     reniirkal.le    iiiirease    was   in    Ipper    Can- 
ada, whose  population  was  now  almost  h\c  times  as  jjreat 
as  at  the  dose  of  th<\\  ar  of  1812-14.     Several  im|)ortant 
cities    and    towns    had    their    I.eninninK    in    this    period, 
amon^'  others    Ottawa    (then     liytown),    London.    iVrth,' 
(.alt.  and  PeterhorouKh.      .\n  important  f.ict<»r  in  settle- 
ment   w.is    the    Canada    (  ompan\ .    formed    through    the 
efforts  (.f  Jolin  (..dt.       The  »..mpany  controlled  two  and 
a  hall   million  acre>.  mn-  million  of  which,  lyinj;  between 
Lake  Huron  .md  L.ike  Ontari(..  w    -  known  as  the  "Huron 
Tract."       The  company  did   ^ood   work   in  exj.loring  the 
land  under  its  control,  in  opi-iiin^  up  roa<ls.  and  als<.  in 
advertising     the     province     throughout     ( Ireat     Uritain. 
I  nfortunately,  some  lands,  held  for  purposes  of  sjjecula- 
tion.    stood    in  the  w.iy  of    settlement.      Ihe    growth    of 
|)o[)ulation  in  the  ALiritinu-  I'rovinc.-s  was  i'.,t  so  marked, 
|)rol)al)ly    hecause    there    w.is    no   company    to   advertise 
the  country  hy  the  sea,  no  coloni/er  like  C.alt ,  that  worthy 
successor  o»'  Talbot  and  Selkirk. 

U.S.  Transportation.  Imi>rovement  in  methods  of 
transp..rtation  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  settlement. 
The  l.ridle-paths,  along  which  the  jnoneers  had  ridden  on 
h<.rsel.ack  to  church  or  to  visit  their  neighbours,  and 
«»ver  which  the  inick-horses  had  carried  grain  and  flour, 
were  forgotten.  In  their  place  came  log  roa.is.  the  familiar 
•corduroy."  wid*'  enough  for  waggons  and  sh'ighs.  Soon, 
the  ..Idcr  setthni,!,.-  enjoyed  gnided  n>.,ds.  with  drains 
and  bridges,  improved  tinally  by  the  use  of  gravel.      Fine 
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roads  ,nv.te,l  staKccachcs.  which  utr,.  s.h,„  runPi„K 
iH'twcen  the  hirKcr  towns.  I  ,,on  ,h.  waUr-wavs.  ,.h. 
chanRc  was  the  onler  ..f  the  clay.  The  ean.K-  was.  save 
or  the  fur  .  ra,le.  all  |,ut  a  memory.  Karlv  in  the  r.-nturv 
he  hrench-(  ana.iian  hat.aux,  ca|.al.le  ui  carrvinR  heavy 
loads  of  nurehand.s...  .ame  into  use.    These-  were  towe<l  up 

rapids  or  dragged 

over  portages  hy 
men    or    c»  x  e  n  . 
After  the  war.  the 
Durham      boats, 
Hat-  l)t»t  tomed 
barges,      heavier 
than  the  bateaux, 
|)ropelled  by  o.irs 
or  sails,  were 
comn«only     used 
«">      the       lakes. 
Next      a|)i)eared 
the      steaml)oat. 
The  great  inland 
waterway    p  r  e  - 
scntx-d   by  the  St.  Lav  n  nee  an.i    the  (;reat    Lakes  was 
rendered  all  but  useless  for  heavy  (rafhc  bv  fre,,uent  rapi.ls. 
I  hese  obs-acles  to  trade  were  r..n<,uere,i  bv  the  building 
of  canals.     The  first  <.f  Cana-la's  great  canals  was  am- 
structed  at  Lachine,  above  Ab.ntreal.  in  the  vears  1821- 
24.     Bclween  1824  and  1«2«).  the  famous  Weliand  (anal, 
affordmg   a    passage    between    Lake    Ontario   and    Lake 
trie,  was  budt.     This  canal  is  a  monument  to  the  fore- 
sight   and     enterprise    of    William     Hamilton     Merritt 
The  construction,   at    a   later  dat.-.   of  „,hrr  canals  on 
the   St.    Lawrence  gave   a   waterway    from    Nb,ntreal    to 
the  head  of  Lake  Huron  to  a  vessel  drawing  nine  feet  of 
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vv.uir.  riie  Ridt-au  ("anal,  ..pciied  in  1832.  connected 
lUtown  (Ottawa)  and  Kin^sicn  and  furnished  a  water- 
way free  from  ll,e  dangers  of  war,  in  llie  eM-nt  of  trouble 
with  «jther  countries. 

(iood  roads  and  open  waterwavs  produced  imniedi..te 
results  of  great    irnp..rtance.      I'assengers  aial    mail   weie 
carn.d   regularly  hetween   the  larger  settlements,      j-ven 
to  places  o(f  the  main  routes,  mail  fr.und  its  wav  through 
die    services    of    [„dian    runner>,  or   mounted  'p'>-^tmen 
I  r-"l'-.  too,  I.egan  to  increase,  at  least  between  neigh!„,ur- 
n.g  conununities.      As  yet.  there  was  practically  no  com- 
mercial intirt-ourse    be- 
tween   \(  w    Mrunswick 
■  md    the    Can.ida-,   and 
onl\     .1    linlr     between 
.\o\,i     Scdiia    and     the 
Cmadas.     b\      way     of 
the  St.  L.iwrence.       The 
external    trade    of    the 
i)ro\inces    was    mainly 
with      (ireat       Britain. 
Nearly     all    the    goods 
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imported  for  use  in  r,,p,.r  C.uiada  came  by  way  of  the 
■  t.  I.awrenc.>,  the  more  imp.;rfant  importing  f^rms 
iHMng  located  in  Montreal  or  Ouebec.  For  this  reason 
there  was  consl.Iorable  intercourse  between  Tpper  and 
f.ower  (\anada.  Trouble  had.  in  fact,  arisen  between 
these  provinces,  over  the  division  of  the  revenue  derived 
from  duties  Imposed  by  Lower  Canada  on  all  imports 
coming  into  the  province 

K-.O.  Industries.  Agriculture  continued  to  be  the 
occu, nation  of  (he  majority  of  the  people.  To  the  settlers 
upon  the  shores  of  the  \faritime  Provinces  fishing  brought 
run  returns.     The  increase  of  trade  with  Great  Britain 
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Kavc  an   impulse  to  shiphuildin^r.  and,  undtr  thr.^c  con- 
ditions,  the  lunihcrinK    industry    jjrcw    rapidly.      During 
the    early    part    of    the    century,   Ouehec   was   the   great 
ship-buildinjj     centre.     Soon,     however,     the     Maritime 
Provinces,    esjjecially     \ova 
Scotia,    under    the    stimulus 
of   an   ever  increasinjj  trade 
with   the  West    Indies,  took 
the    lead    in     this    intlustrv. 
Ouehec     builders     had     the 
honour    of   turninj;   out    the 
Royal   William,    launched  in 
1831.      The     Royal    ir/7/;«w 
was   the    first    steamship    to 
cross    the    Atlantic,    makinjj 
the    voyage,    in    IHXi,    {rom 
Pictou  to  London  in  twenty- 
five    days.      In      1,S4(),     the 
famous    (unard    Steamshij) 
Company  was  organized,  and 
a  regular  service  was  established  from  I.iverjxH.I  to  Halifa.x 
and    Boston.     About    the    same    time,    the    Beaver    was 
launched    upon    the    Thames   and    sent    out    to    British 
Columbia  in  the  service  of  the  Hudson's  Bav  Company, 
the  pioneer  steamer  of  the  northern  Pacific. 

170.  Education.  -Though  considerable  prr.gress  had 
been  made  in  education,  the  schools  at  the  time  of  the 
union  were  very  primitive,  especiallv  those  of  the  rural 
districts.  The  teacher  was,  as  a  rule,  ill-riualified.  both 
in  scholarship  and  in  character.  Nor  was  his  salary  a 
princely  one.  One  writer  describes  him  as  "ill-fed,  ill- 
clothed,  ill-paid,  or  not  paid  at  all."  He  seldom  received 
more  than  one  hundred  dollars  a  term,  together  with  his 
board.     It  was  the  custom  to  haxe  the  teacher  "board 
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tTT\"  I^',;""'''"^,^'^^h  home  of  the  community  in  turn. 
The  lot  of  the  pup.ls  was  by  no  means  a  pleasant  one- 
a  log  school  house  w.th  one  wretched  room,  hot  in  summer 
and  cold  .„  wnter.  poor  light,  and  backless  seats.     aTcJ 

to  these  discomforts, 
was  the  terror  of  fre- 
quent Hoggings,  for  the 
teacher  was  very  often 
an  old  army  man,  who 
Ijclieved  in  strict  dis- 
cipline. 

Interest     in      higher 
education    was   on    the 
increase.     Mention  has 
already  heen    made   of 
the    founding,  in   1788, 
of    King's    College,    at 
Windsor,    in      Nova 
Scotia.      Pictou     Acad- 
eni\-    was     founded    in 
1816.    Five  years  later, 
Dalhousie   College   was 
incori)orated  as  a   pro- 
vincial    institution     at 
Halifax.     In  1829,  Mc- 
Gill     University    was 
founded    at     Montreal 


Tnii  Habitant 
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f„r    r     1-  1.  ,  .  lounaea    at     Montreal 

fo  Knghsh-speakmg  students.  In  Upper  Canada,  two 
colleges  were  established  in  this  period.  Upper  Canada 
C  ollege  and  Victoria  Universit>-. 

171.  The  churche8.-The  Roman  Catholic  church 
contu^ued  to  be  all  powerful  in  Lower  Canada  The 
pnests  mmistered  faithfully  to  the  people.  Kverv  ^mZ 
had    US   church:   every   settler,    however    remo  e     wa 
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regularly  visited  by  the  travelling  curt.     Though   four- 
hfths  of   her  people    were  within   the  one  province,  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  did  not  neglect  the  other  provin- 
ces.       The  story  of   Bishop  Macdonell  of   the  Highland 
settlement  in  Glengarry  is  one  of  devoted  service  amid 
the  hardships  of  pioneer  life.     Outside  of  Lower  Canada 
the  church  of   Kngland  was  still  the  strongest  religious 
»)()<iy.      I  he   great    missionary   societies   were    liberal    in 
supporting  the  colonial  clergy  and  in  buildii  g  churches 
where  the  colonists  lacked   the   means  to  do  so.     The 
church  buildings  were  commonly  log  huts,  in  which  the 
congregation  gathered  from  great  ('•stances.     So  wide  was 
the  territory  t(,  be  covered  and  so  few  were  the  men   that 
the  preacher  became  a  travelling  missionary.     But  there 
were  many  settlers  who  refused  to  ally  themselves  with 
the    church    of    Kngland.      These    were    m-'nly    of    the 
Presbyterian  and  Methodist  churches,  two  de      minations 
which,  in  spite  of  divisions,  made  great   prog.e.ss  l>efore 
the  union.     Upon   the  political  struggle  for  res»x,nsible 
government    the   churches   exerted    a    strong    ^ifluence 
A  large  section  of  the  church  of  Kngland,  the  more  con- 
servative Presbyterians,  and  a  small  number  of  the  Metho- 
dists, were  found  upon  the  side  of  the  Family  Compact 
while  behind  the  cause  of  reform  stood  a  small  but  in- 
fluential body  of  Anglicans,  the  strength  of  Presbyterian- 
ism  and  Methodism,  and  the  smaller  body  of  Baptists 
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set/leJpnt  ^f:"^'''^''  hostile  to  the  Selkirk 
settlement.  Ami  „ow  ,.,  rcur,,  to  ,he  s,ruKKii„g 
colony  up,.n  the  i.anks  „f  ,1,,.  Re,]  River.  The  Xor' 
Ulsters,  as  .lu-  nu-mlKrs  of  Xorth  WVst  ComDanv 
^^^■rv  known.  look,.l  „,„,„  ,|h.  ,u-wronu-rs  as  intnKlor's 
.'".I    sus,XH-te,l    ,ha.    Lord    Selkirk,    h.-in,.   ..    shareholder 

ill    the   Hudson's 
H  a  \-    ('oni|)anv, 
li.id  planted   this 
colony    l(»    inter- 
fere   \\  i  t  h     t  h  e 
sncas-     of      the 
Canadian     t  r  a  - 
ders.    They  were 
further    annoyed 
l)y  the  aggressive 
policy  of  Selkirk, 
who  had  taken 
i;         ^  advantage  of  the 

■sconten,    among    the    Xor'-Westers  to  indttce  some  of 
U,.Mn    to  enter  the  service  of  his  own  company.      In  this 

the  most  dar.ng  and  progressive  traders  in  the  West 
I  he  early  years  l>ruught  trying  experiences  to  the  Sel- 
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k.rk-  set  lors  They  spent  the  winters  at  IVmhina  lun.t- 
'HK  the  ,ufTal<,  returning  each  spri.ig  f.  the  juncti„n  of 
the  Red  and  Assmiboine  Rivers  to  sow  their  patches  of 
gram  So  great  was  the  scarcity  of  foml.  that,  in  the 
second  year,  the  governor.  Miles  Macdonell,  issued  a  pro- 
clamation to  the  effect  ihat  "no  provisions,  flesh,  f.sh 
gram,  or  vegetal,Ies.  were  to  be  taken  out  of  the  lands  of 

he  settlement  for  a  year."  Nothing  more  was  needed  to 
I'nng  the  hosulity  of  the  Nor'-Westers  to  the  point 
o  Violence,  (.rand  Portage,  found  to  be  within  limed 
States  terntory.  had  been  abandoned  bv  the  North 
\Ust  (  omp.uu        The  new  headc.uarters  were  located  at 

u.  mou  h  of  ,lu.  Kaministic.uia,  where  Fort  William  was 

'Ml,  and  named  after  a  leading  partner.  William  Mc(;illi- 

ay.     Here  the  partners  gathered  in  great  indignation  at 

'iiMckly    la.d    for    breaking    up    the   Selkirk    colony.     To 
accomphsh  th.s  object,  two  of  the  partners  were   sent  to 
Krt  (..bralt.ir,  a  North  West  Company's  post  situated 
ha     a  m.  e  from  the  settlement.     By  threats  or  bribes, 
many  of  the  settlers  were  induced  to  leave  the  colony. 
At  th.s  juncture,  a  band  of  half-breeds,  gathered  by  one  of 
the  Nor -Westers,  made  an  attack  upon  the  settlement, 
hour  of  the  defenders  were  wounded,  one  of  them  fatally. 
M,  es   Macdonell   was  seized   and   sent  down    to   Mont- 
real.      Ihe   unfortunate   settlers   were  continually    fired 
upon    the,r  houses  broke,,  open  and  plundered,  and  their 
cattle   dnven   off.     Fmally,    they   were   forced    to   with- 
draw for  safety  to  the  north  end  of  Fake  Winnipeg 
Great  was  the  joy  of  the  Nor'-Westers  at  Fort  William 

h-Td  r!r''  ^'""^i^^^'y  ^•^'"^  the  news  that  the  colonists 
had  returned,  re.nforced  by  another  !,and  of  imnn-grants. 
VV  .th  the  new  arrn  als  came  Robert  Semple.  appointed  to 
control  all  the  factories  of  Rupert's  Fand.     Meanwhile 
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Lord  Selkirk  had  arrived  in  Canada.  Hearing  at  Mont- 
real ot  trie  misfortunes  of  his  colonists,  he  was  all  eager- 
ness to  bear  them  aid.  Undaunted  by  the  refusal  of  the 
governor-general  to  grant  him  military  support,  he  en- 
gaged the  services  of  a  hundred  discharged  soldiers 
and  set  out  for  the  West. 

While  Lord  Selkirk  was  still  upon  the  way,  stirring 
events  were  happening  in  the  Red  River  valley.  In  the 
absence  of  Semple  on  a  tour  of  ins[)ection,  Colin  Rol)ert- 
son  commanding  Fort  Douglas,  a  post  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  seized  and  tore  down  Fort  Gibraltar. 
The  Nor'-Westers,  thereupon,  bestirred  themselves  to 
destroy  the  settlement.  Half-breeds  were  summoned 
from  west  and  north  and,  by  the  middle  of  June,  181(>, 
were  gathered  in  a  strong  band  at  Ptirtage  la  Prairie, 
under  their  popular  leader,  Cuthberi  Grant.  Cpon  the 
nineteenth.  Governor  Semple  who  had  returned  to  the 
Red  River  country,  was  informed  that  a  body  of  horse- 
men was  approaching  over  the  prairie.  Taking  a  small 
force,  the  governor  marched  out  to  inquire  the  purpose 
of  the  intruders.  At  a  spot  about  two  miles  from  Win- 
nipeg, now  marked  by  the  Seven  Oaks  monument, 
the  two  parties  met.  Semple  was  disputing  with  a 
Nor'-Wester,  when  suddenly  two  shots  rang  out,  and  the 
governor  and  his  lieutenant  fell.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
skirmish  was  over,  and  twenty  of  Semple's  followers 
lay  dead  or  mortally  wounded.  By  this  disaster,  the 
settlers  were  again  forced  to  leave  their  homes  and  to 
seek  refuge  at  the  head  of  Lake  Winnipeg.  On  their 
way  north,  they  were  intercepted  by  a  party  of  iNor'- 
Westers,  and  five  of  their  number  were  arrested  and 
carried  off  to  Fort  William. 

The   news   of   Seven    Oaks  was  the  signal    for    fresh 
rejoicing  at  Fort  William.     This  post,  the  centre  of  the 
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company's  trade,  was  the  meetins  place  of  the  Montreal 
merchants  and  the  "wintering  partners."  To  the  weary 
voyageurs  and  traders  it  was  a  very  paradise.  Here, 
when  the  season's  labours  and  dangers  were  past,  they 
gathered  for  rest  and  entertainment.  Within  the  main 
building,  the  central  dining-hall, 
capable  of  accommodating  two 
hundred  guests,  was  the  Fcene 
of  frequent  banquets.  Here 
men  of  every  nationality,  of 
every  creed,  met.  Traders  and 
soldiers,  mingling  with  half- 
breeds  and  Indians,  were 
encamped  in  the  open.  Danc- 
ing, drinking,  and  singing,  they 
made  day  and  night  hideous 
with  their  revelry.  The  news 
of  the  second  expulsion  of  the 
Red  River  colonists  set  festivi- 
ties at  F"ort  William  at  once 
in  full  swing. 

Upon  such  a  scene  Lord  Sel- 
kirk and  his  force  suddenly 
burst.  The  indignant  noble- 
man demanded  the  immediate 
restoration  of  the  sett'»  rs  who 
had  been  seized  upon  the  Red 
River.  Next,  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  a  magistrate,  he 
ordered  the  arrest  of  William 
McGillivray  and  several  of  his  fellow-partners.  These 
were  sent  back  to  York,  Upper  Canada,  and  thence  to 
Montreal.  Selkirk,  deeming  it  too  lute  in  the  season  to 
complete  his  journey,  spent  the  winter  comfortably  in  the 
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Noi  -W  i>li  i>'  (|ii.irlti>  111  llif  >|)riiiK,  lit-  piisluil  on  to 
ilu-  Kcd  ki\ii,  ulisrc  In-  did  .til  in  lii>  power  to  improve 
the  condition  of  hi-,  colony,  lie  n^torcd  tin-  ejected 
colonists  to  their  farms,  si-ttled  his  soldiers  ahoiil  I'ort 
i)oii^;la>,   and   m.idi-  a   treat)    with   the   Indians. 

When  the  niw>  of  tin-  tr.i>;ie  dialli  of  SenipK-  and  his 
men  re.iclud  l-.n^land,  the  imperial  go\ernment  al  once 
ordereti  tlie  governor-general  of  Canada  to  restore  order 
in  the  West,  lioth  parlies  to  the  rpi-irrel  were  ordered 
to  ^i\v  lip  .ill  |)osts  and  j)roi)erty  >ei/ed.  Later  seM-r.d 
Nor'-Westers  were  hrou^ht  to  tri.il  in  connection  with 
till-  miinler  of  Semi)le  and  his  followers.  The  \crdict  of 
"not  guilty,"  which  c.uiM'd  .i  ^reat  MirjtriM'  in  ikit.iin, 
w.is  due  to  the  strons;  intlnenic  of  the  North  West 
(  om|i.iny  with  the  |iersons  in  control  ol  the  go\irnnient 
oi  the  (".in. III. is.  Lord  Selkirk,  on  the  other  hand, 
tried  on  st\tr.il  charges  of  violence,  w.is  con\icted  and 
hea\  il\  lined.  Shattered  in  he.ilth  and  disappointed 
in  spirit,  the  iinforlun.ite  coloni/er  withdrew  to  the 
south  of  I'rance,  where  he  died  in  1820.  Thoujjh  its 
cause  was  to  be  regretted,  Selkirk's  withdrawal  was 
heiutici.il  to  the  West,  for  it  remoxcd  the  last  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  .i  union  of  the  fur  com|)anies.  In  the  follow- 
ing ye.ir,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the  North 
West  Company  became  one,  under  the  name  of  the 
former.  The  long-standing  rivalry  of  the  fur  traders, 
fatal  to  order  and  injurious  to  the  morals  of  the  Indians, 
was  at  an  iiid.  Lord  Selkirk's  dream  of  a  ha|)py  and 
prosperous  colony  on  the  Red  River  was  not  realized  in 
his  time,  but  he  will  be  remembered  as  a  bold  and 
courageous  jiioneer.  whose  faith  in  the  future  of  the 
western  prairie  was  unbounded. 

173.  vSir  (ieorge  Simpson's  administration.— The 
terms  of  the  union  of  the  twt»  companies  are  contained 
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ii)  ail  Act  of  tin-  Mritisli  I'.iriiamcnt .  wliich.  also,  mlkIo 
provision  for  tin-  j;overnmriit  of  thr  (rrritor\  coiilrolK'd 
!)>■  the  newly  formed  company.  Tiie  n"^*^'rnor  ami  dir- 
ectors of  the  Hudson's  Hay  Company  were  ^iven  power 
to  a|)point  local  ^;overnors.  who  presided  o\er  the  meet- 
ings of  the  chief  factors.  The 
less  imi)ortant  disi)Utes  and 
ot'fences  were  trietl  \>y  local 
magistrates,  while  the  more 
serious  crimes  and  the  more 
important  civil  cases  were  to 
he  dHermined  by  the  courts 
of  Ipper  (  anada.  Provision 
w<iN  madi'  for  a  council  of 
t Willi y-ti\t'  chief  factors  ami 
t  went\ -ei^lil  chief  traders,  to 
l»e  selected  in  eiju.il  numbers 
from  each  ccjmpany. 

A  strong;  man  was  needed 
for  the  governorship,  and  such 
a  one  was  found  in  the  person  of  a  young  Scotsman  named 
(■eorge  Simpson,  who  had  had  his  early  business  training 
in  the  London  ofirtceof  the  company.  For  forty  years  Simi)- 
son  controlled  the  interests  of  the  fur  trade.  Small  of 
stature,  he  yet  had  "the  self-possession  of  an  emperor." 
His  energy  was  unfailing.  Every  year,  he  made  the 
journey  from  Montreal  to  the  distant  West  by  the  fur 
traders'  route,  inspecting  the  most  remote  posts,  and  on 
several  occasions  crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains.  To  the 
enterprise  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  in  no  small 
measure.  Great  Britain  owes  her  control  of  the  Pacific 
coast.  From  the  north  Russia,  from  the  south  the  I'nited 
States  were  pressing  rival  claims  which  ilueaiened  to  shut 
out  (ireat  Britain  altogether  from  the  sea.     Cnder  Simp- 
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son's  a^jKnsMve  adiniiiist ration  \hv  country  l)otwecn  the 
Rockies  and  the  I'acific  was  occupied.  I  pon  the  ct»ast 
there  were  six  permanent  trading-posts,  and  in  the  interior 
sixteen.  These  trading  interests  were  protected  f)n  the 
side  of  the  ocean  by  a  fleet  of  six  armed  vessels. 

174.  Progress  of  the  Selkirk  settlement. Mean- 
while, the  Selkirk  settlement  was  winning  its  way  to 
prosperity.  The  population,  composed  at  the  outset 
of  two  hundred  Scottish  and  Irish  settlers,  one  hundred 
German  soldiers,  and  a  number  of  French  traders  and 
half-breeds,  was  steadily  increasing.  The  hardships 
of  pioneer  life  in  eastern  Canada  were  here  repeated. 
Spade  and  hoe,  sickle  and  cradle,  flail  and  (|uern  made 
of  two  flat  stones  between  which  the  grain  was  crushed 
-all  told  of  the  day  of  small  things.  The  land  was  just 
beginning  to  yield  a  scanty  living  to  the  jK-rsevering 
farmers,  when  a  scries  of  disasters  swept  away  the  fruits 
of  patient  lafwur.  For  three  years  in  succession,  clouds 
of  grasshoppers  descended  upon  the  land,  making  of  the 
fields  a  "desolate  wilderness."  A  few  years  later,  the  Red 
River  overflowed  its  banks  and  swept  over  the  fields, 
driving  back  the  settlers  to  the  neighbouring  heights, 
and  carrying  off  houses  and  barns.  The  courage  of  the 
settlers,  however,  was  e(iual  to  all  these  misfortunes  and 
brought  them  through  to  better  days. 

For  many  years  the  government  of  the  colony  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  local  governor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  assisted  by  a  local  council.  Growth  made  a 
change  necessary.  In  1834,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
purchased  back  from  the  heirs  of  Lord  Selkirk  the  land 
originally  sold  to  him.  In  the  next  year,  the  Council  of 
Assiniboia,  as  it  was  called,  the  governing  body  of  the 
colony,  was  reorganized,  with  Sir  George  Simpson  as 
president.     The  council  consisted  of  fifteen  members  and 
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was  apfjointcd  by  the  company.  The  lU'W  arraiimimnt, 
however,  was  not  altogether  satisfactory  The  ptople 
complained  that  the  councillors  were  too  closely  con- 
nected with  the  company  tf)  represent  the  |M)i)ular  will. 
Discontent  WJis  a  sign  of  progress,  a  sign  that  the  settl* 
ment  was  growing  beyond  the  control  of  a  fur  compan\ . 
The  historic  centre  of  the  colony  was  Fort  (iarry. 
A  weather  -  beaten  gateway  still  stands  in  Winnipeg, 
to  mark  the  scene  of  the  pioneer  settlement  of  the  West. 
175.  The  mystery  of  the  north-west  passage 
solved.  —The  north-west  passage  by  water  was  still  a 
mystery;  yet  rep^'ated  failures  to  solve  it  had  in  no  way 
<lam|)ened  the  anlour  of  Arctic  explorers.  While  voyages 
were  made  by  sea,  exjH'tlitions  continued  to  be  sent 
through  northern  Canada  to  explore  the  Arctic  coast- 
line. The  names  of  Franklin,  Hack,  Simpson,  Dease, 
and  Rae  form  the  honour  roll  of  these  northern  explorers. 
When,  finally.  Sir  John  Franklin  s.iiled  with  the  Erehits 
and  Terror  into  the  frozen  north,  his  friends  little  thought 
that  he  was  never  to  return.  No  fewer  than  fifteen  search 
parties  were  sent  out  within  six  years  to  seek  the  lost 
seaman.  At  last,  twelve  years  after  Franklin's  departure 
from  England,  searchers  came  upon  the  skeletons  and 
relics  which  told  of  the  fate  of  the  ill-starred  crews. 
As  a  result  of  all  these  expeditions  by  sea  and  land,  it 
was  known  there  was  a  passage  by  water  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific.  It  was  not  until  19()3-()0,  however,  that 
a  Norwegian  expedition,  led  by  Captain  Roald  Amundsen, 
succeeded  in  getting  through  the  passage,  thus  proving 
its  existence  beyond  a  doubt.  The  gain  to  Great  Fkitain 
from  the  search  for  the  north-west  passage  was  a  definite 
knowledge  of  the  northern  coast  of  the  American 
continent. 
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I7«.    Further    progress    in   self -{government.     I  ..r 

Millie  linu-.i  innMinciu  li.id  l.ttii  on  l.x.i  in  Crcii  lirii.iiii 
In  t-.i.il)li>li  Inclr.iilc.  .iinl.  in  isKi.nnl  mhi  «-«'ilinK  \r.ir>, 
till-  m.itktl-  (it  ihc  hriii-li  l^lo  \\ri<'  lliiown  upcn  in  the 
unrhl.  .\l  lir^l.  ilii-.  I.nif  \v\\  lic.uiK  mi  (".ui.kI.i. 
<  ■iii.uli.iii  i;r.iiii  ,ii«l  timii  impnricd  inin  »  ,rc,ii  Krit.iiii 
Ii.kI  ciiinNrd  ihf  .ifK.mi.im.  ,,l  Inwcr  <|iiti»-,  witli  tin- 
rtsiih  ih.it  .1  llniirisliini^  Ir.Kic  in  llit«.c  |>rn<liirl>  h.iil  j^rnwii 
ii|i  with  tlif  innili.r  rnimirx.  \i\  |sj'.»,  ilii>  ,i(l\  .iiit.inr 
li.nl  Imcii  tntircl\  ln>i,  s,,  tl,.,!  ni.iny  (".in.idi.m  nunhants 
wciT  riiiiud.  Sn  aciilf  \v.i->  ilic  (li>in»,  that  main  iHopK- 
thniiKlit  that  thf  only  rinudy  for  t hi-  finaiK  ial  troiif)Ies 
was  in  a  |)ohti(al  union  with  the  I  nitcd  Statt-s.  Indrt'd. 
oMTonc  ihniisand  nicnhants  (.f  Mnntn-al.nf  both  poHtical 
partit's.  cNcn  wint  M>lar  as  to  i>Mii' ,i  inaniftstn  dfclarinj; 
for  annrxatinii  to  the  n  piililic.  The  discnnlint.  howrviT. 
was  only   innnunlary.      Canada,   lia\inn  now   to  dt-pt-nd 

iipnn    htrsilf    in    traiU-    niaittrs.    > i    rallii-d    and     very 

shortly  w.is  in  a  In-iter  position  than  ivt-r.  To  make  u|) 
lor  the  loss  of  i)reliTen(e  in  the  British  markets,  the  home 
Ko\trnnient  uranted  to  the  Canadian  government  the 
n^ht  to  fix  such  duties  on  imports  into  Canada  as  they 
wished.  Also,  in  |S4!t.  the  old  \a\iiiation  Arts  of 
C.reat    iiritain.  I»\   which  onI\    British  ships  were  allowed 
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to  r,irr\    j;(»(mU   to  .tml  Imm   llir  i  <>lniiir-«.  wrrt'  r»|K'.il»<l 
(  .111.1(1.1  u,i>  iiiiw   Irtf  tn  i    iilrul  lnr  own  ilhIc.      A   Itw 
nimtn  l.itiT.  tlu-  hrili>h  noNtTumi'iil  went  >till  lurllu-r  .iml 
h.iixltil  oMT  to  (  .in.id.i   t  lif  I'titiri-  (otitrol  ol    tlit-  |)o>t- 
otVu'f  .iiul  post.il  .itf.iir>. 

177.  The  Rebellion  Losses  BUI,  1849.  No  somur 
was  tlu"  principlr  of  n-^poiisililc  ^oMTiiim-iit  .uloptcd 
than  it  w.is  scri<»ii>l\  tliriMtciit-d  in  tlu-  ('.m.idi.in  l.i'nis- 
I.iturc.  The  I.a  Kont.iinc-H.ildwin  governnu-nt  intro- 
duced a  nieasure  which  pro|Htsi'd  to  \i)ti'  a  Mint  of  money 
to  comiH'nsate  the  loyal  subjects  of  Lower  Cin.id.i  for 
their  losses  during  the  rel)eili<)n.  This  propos.il.  when 
formerly  m.ide,  had  r.iised  .i  storm  of  opposition.  "No 
pay  to  rebels,"  was  the  cry  of  the  opposition.  \'et  th«' 
nu'.isur**  was  passed  by  the  I -egisl.it ure  and  submitted 
to  Lord  I'.lgin  for  his  signature,  livery  etTort  was  made 
to  induce  the  go\ernor  to  exercise  his  (Miwer  of  veto.  It 
w.is  a  critical  moment  for  responsible  goM-riiment . 
To  veto  a  bill,  which  h.icl  nu-t  with  the  .ippro\,il  of  a 
majority  of  the  I.egisl.iture.  would  be  to  ignore  respon- 
sibility in  go\ernment.  I'ortunately,  Lord  l.lgin  was 
firm  and  assented  to  the  bill.  When  the  news  spre.id 
that  the  Rebellion  Losses  Hill  had  been  signed  by  the 
governor,  Montreal  became  the  scene  of  .t  disgraceful 
riot.  As  Lord  KIgin  drove  away  from  the  P.irliament 
buildings,  a  mob  followed  his  carriage,  pelting  it  with 
stones  and  rotten  eggs.  The  rioters  ne.\l  turned  their 
attention  to  the  buildings,  which  they  cpiickly  clearetl 
and  set  on  fire.  In  a  few  hours  the  House,  its  library, 
and  the  state  records  were  in  ashes. 

The  destructive  acts  of  the  disorderly  citizens  of  Mont- 
real caused  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  frf)m 
that  city.  For  several  years,  the  Cana<lian  I'arliamenl 
was  a  homeless  wanderer,  meeting  alternately  in  Toronto 
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and  yufhcc,  for  a  term  of  four  years  in  each  place.     Final- 
ly, the  queen  was  asked  to  choose  a  permanent  place  of 
meeting,  and,  in  185S,  her  choice  was  made  public.    By- 
town,  a  village  on  the  Ottawa  River,  became  the  capital. 
The  name  of  Hytown  gave  place  to  that  of  Ottawa,  by 
which   the  presiiit  capital  of  Canada  is  so  well  known 
to  the  world.     The  queen's  choice  was  a  wise  one.     The 
selection  of  any  one  of  the  older  cities  would  have  aroused 
the  jealousy   of   the  others.     Moreover,   standing   back 
from  the  frontier,  Ottawa  was  removed  from  the  dangers 
to  which  the  border  towns  were  exposed  in  times  of  war. 
178.  The  Municipal  Corporation   Act,   1849.— I  p 
to  the  year  1849,  little  progress  had  been  made  in  local 
self-government     in    Canada.     The    agitation    for    self- 
government  in  local  affairs  had  been  carried  on  by  the 
Reformers  side  by  side  with  the  struggle  for  responsible 
government,  but  little  had  been  accom|)lishe<l,  owing  to 
the    determined    opp«»sition     of    the    governing    classes. 
Some  few  districts,  villagtjs,  towns,  and  cities  had  been 
granted    limited    powers,    but    these   were   of    little    im- 
portance.    Lord     Durham     had     recommended     in     his 
report,  the  establishment  of  a  good  system  of  municipal 
institutions,  and    the   Draper  government  of    1841   had 
endeavoured  to  secure  popular  support  by  passing  a  Local 
C.overnment  Act.     But  this  Act  did  little  more  than  give 
a  partially  elective  government  to  the  districts  of  Upper 
Canada.     "It  remained  for  Robert  Baldwin  in  one  com- 
prehensive statute  to  establish  the  entire  system  of  local 
government  in  Upper  Canada  upon  the  democratic  basis 
of  popular  election."     The  Municipal  Corporation  Act 
of    1849    established    municipal    institutions    in    Upper 
Canada  on  the  basis  that  they  exist  to-day,  and  supplied 
the  model  for  similar  legislation  in  the  other  provinces  at  a 
later  time.     This  control  over  local  affairs  has  proved 
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oi  great  benefit  in  training  the  people  in  the  practice  of 
government. 

179.  Important  legislation.-  Both  Hahlwin  and 
La  Fontaine  retired  from  the  government  in  18.')i  and 
were  succeeded  by  P'rancis  Hincks  and  Auguste  Morin. 
Under  the  administration  of  these  two  energetic  leaders, 
many  important  measures  were  intnxluced,  particularly 
in  regard  to  the  construction  of  railways.  Reforms  were 
also  made  in  the  currency,  although  the  decimal  system 
was  not  introduced  into  Canada  until  1858.  About 
the  same  time,  also,  the  representation  of  each  of  the 
provinces  in  the  Legislature  was  increased  from  forty- 
two  to  sixty-five.  Dissatisfaction,  however,  among  the 
extreme  members  of  the  Reform 
party,  owing  to  the  slowness  of 
the  government  in  dealing  with 
a  number  of  controversial 
questions,  caused  the  fall  of 
the  administration.  On  the 
resignation  of  Hincks,  Lord 
Elgin  called  upon  Sir  Allan 
Mac  Nab,  the  leader  of  the 
Conservative  party,  to  form  a 
ministry.  With  the  assistance 
of  Morin,  who  had  a  strong 
following  among  the  French- 
speaking  members.  Sir  Allan 
succeeded  in  forming  a  govern- 
ment which  had  the  confidence  of  the  Assembly.  The 
more  moderate  Reformers,  alarmed  at  the  advanced  views 
of  a  section  among  the  Upper  Canadian  members,  also 
strongly  supported  the  new  ministry.  The  government, 
one  of  the  leading  members  of  which  was  John  A.  Mac- 
donald  as  attorney-general    for   Canada   West,  at  once 
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pr()ctt(li<l  to  dial  with  many  ([uestions  which  had  re- 
mained unsettled  and  which  were  causinj{  trouble  in 
the  country. 

The  first  year  of  the  new  administration,  1854,  was 
marked  l)y  events  of  great  importance.  Standing  in  the 
way  of  progress  were  two  obstacles:  the  Clergy  Reserves 
and  the  Seigniorial  Tenure.  The  discontent  arising  from 
these  two  (juestions  had  been  growing  so  steadily,  that 
action  could  be  no  longer  delayed.  Tpon  the  same  day 
bills  were  passed  dealing  with  both  matters.  The  Clergy 
Reserves  were  secularized,  and  all  official  connection  be- 
tween church  and  state  was  thereby  brought  to  an  end. 
The  change  was  made  with  great  fairness,  and  in  a  way 
that  seemed  to  sati.sfy  all  parties  concerned.  The  rec- 
tories, which  had  been  built  and  endowed,  were  left  un- 
touched, and  the  remainder  of  the  funds  arising  from 
the  Reserves  was  divided  among  the  municipalities,  to 
be  used  in  the  interests  of  education  or  for  purposes  of 
local  improvements.  In  Lower  Canada,  the  Seigniorial 
Tenure,  which  had  always  been  an  obstacle  to  the  develop- 
ment of  an  independent  farming  class,  was  abolished. 
The  seigniors  were,  of  course,  recompensed  for  the  sur- 
render of  their  rights,  the  burden  of  expense  falling 
almost  entirely  upon  the  province  as  a  whole. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  the  Clergy  Reserves  were 
secularized  and  the  Seigniorial  Tenure  was  abolished,  free 
trade  was  established  between  the  British  provinces  and 
the  I'nited  States.  The  Reciprocity  Treaty,  arranged 
chiefly  through  the  etTorts  of  Lord  Elgin,  provided  for  an 
exchange  between  the  two  countries  of  the  i)roducts  of 
the  sea,  the  field,  the  forest,  and  the  mine.  The  Ameri- 
cans were  admitted  to  (\inadian  fisheries  and  also  to 
the  navigation  of  Canadian  risers  and  canals,  while  the 
Canadians  were  permitted  to  fish  in  American  waters, 
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and  Lake  Michigan  was  opened  to  their  vessels.  The 
new  arrangement  was  beneficial  to  both  countries,  the 
Canadian  farmers,  miners,  and  lumbermen  finding  it 
especially  profitable.  The  treaty  was  to  remain  in  force 
for  ten  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  either  country 
could  bring  it  to  a  close  by  giving  a  year's  notice. 

In  1854,  also,  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament  making  the  Legislative  Council  of  Canada 
elective,  instead  of  appointed,  as  provided  by  the  Act 
of  Union.  It  was  not  until  1856,  however,  that  the  Act 
was  accepted  by  the  Canadian  Parliament.  As  fast  as 
vacancies  in  the  Legislative  Council  occured  by  death 
or  retirement,  they  were  filled  by  elected  represenia- 
tives,  who  held  office  for  eight  years. 

180.  The  beginnings  of  British  Columbia.— It 
was  not  until  late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  that  any- 
thing is  heard  in  history  of  the  present  province  of  British 
Columbia.  In  the  years  1774-5,  three  Spanish  explorers 
sailed  al  ng  the  Pacific  coast  from  California  to  Alaska 
and  claimed  the  country  in  the  name  of  the  Spanish 
king.  In  1778,  the  famous  English  navigator.  Captain 
James  Cook,  on  his  way  to  attempt  the  north-west  pas- 
sage through  Bering  Sea,  landed  at  Nootka,  on  the  west 
side  of  Vancouver  Island.  The  natives  were  friendly, 
and  a  brisk  trade  in  furs  was  soon  opened  up.  As  many 
as  fifteen  hundred  beaver  and  sea-otter  skins  were  pur- 
chased by  the  English  for  a  handful  of  old  nails.  Bidding 
the  natives  a  pleasant  farewell,  Cook,  his  ships  loaded 
with  furs,  set  out  for  the  far  north.  He,  however,  was 
soon  stopped  by  the  ice-field  and  turned  back,  intending 
to  winter  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Shortly  after  reaching 
there,  he  was  killed  in  a  fierce  encounter  with  the 
natives.  When  the  CkhjIl  ext>edition  reached  England, 
with  its  cargo  of  furs,  there  was  great  excitement  among 
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thi'  merchants.  Nor  was  the  excitement  confined  to 
England  alone.  FCxj)editions  fitted  out  in  England,  in 
Sj)ain,  in  the  I'nited  States,  in  Russia,  and  in  the  far 
F'^ast  were   soon  ready  to  venture  forth.     The    race    for 

the  Pacific  had  begun. 
In  1788,  Captains 
John  M  c  a  r  e  s  and 
William  Douglas,  in 
charge  of  two  ships 
sent  out  by  a  company 
of  F^ast  India  mer- 
chants, arrivcfl  at 
Nootka  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  a 
tra(iing-i)ost  there. 
They  h  a  d  brought 
with  them  a  number 
of  mechanics.  S<K)n, 
these  were  busy  erect- 
ing a  fort  on  land 
purchased  from  the 
Indians  A  little 
\t'ssel  of    thirty    ions, 
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the  Aorth-West  Am- 
erica, was  even  built,  the  first  ship  launched  on  the  north- 
west coast.  Mearcs  explored  the  coast  to  some  extent 
and  then  sailed  for  China  to  sell  his  furs,  leaving  behind 
one  of  his  ships  and  the  new  vessel.  In  the  spring  of  the 
following  year,  while  he  was  still  absent,  two  Spanish 
vessels  sailed  into  Nootka,  destroyed  the  fort,  seized  the 
vessels,  and  took  forcible  possession  of  other  ships  as  they 
arrived  from  China.  The  British  government  protestecl 
strongly  against  what  the\  called  a  high-handed  outrage, 
but  Spain  claimed  that,  as  she  owned  the  whole  western 
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coast,  Meares  was  a  trespasser  and  was  rightly  treated. 

The  seizure  of  Nootka  almost  resulted  in  war,  but  at 
last  Spain  yielded.  By  the  Nof)tka  Convention  of  1790, 
the  Spanish  government  agreed  to  evacuate  Nootka,  to 
restore  the  buildings  destroyed, 
give  back  the  land,  and  pay  for 
all  damage  done.  To  see  that 
the  agreement  was  carried  out. 
Captain  George  Vancouver, 
who  had  been  in  the  Pacific 
with  Captain  Cook,  was  sent  to 
Nootka  with  two  vessels  fitted 
out  foi  the  purpose.  There  he 
was  to  meet  the  Spanish  ad 
miral,  to  receive  formal  surren- 
<k'r  of  the  property  from  Sjiain. 
Various  delays  occurred,  and 
it  was  not  until  1795  that  the 
British  flag  was  formallv  raised 
over  the  north-west  coast.  Van-  <''KO"«ge  Vancoivkr 

couver  himself  did  not  await  this  event.  He  sj>ent  some 
time  exploring  the  coast,  sailed  round  the  island  now 
known  by  his  name,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1794  returned 
to  England.  P'or  a  time  the  western  coast  was  left 
undisturbed  in  the  possession  of  the  Indians. 

As  we  have  seen,  Mackenzie.  Eraser,  and  Thompson, 
all  in  the  service  of  the  North  West  Company,  had 
reached  the  western  coast  overland  from  the  prairies. 
It  was  not  the  love  of  exploration  alone,  strong  though 
this  was,  that  moved  these  intrepid  pioneprs.  but  rather 
the  desire  to  advance  the  intertsts  of  their  company 
and  to  find  new  fields  for  its  operations.  When,  in  IKIl. 
Thomson  reachetl  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  he  found 
a  trading-post  already  established  there  by  John  Jacob 
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Astor.  of  Nfw  York.  This  |M)st,  known  as  Ast«)ria,  was 
purrhast'd  two  yiars  later  l)y  the  North  West  Company 
and  renamed  Fort  (ieorne.  In  1821,  the  North  West 
Company  was  absor!)ed  l)y  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

and  Fort  C.eorge  passed  into 
the  possession  of  the  new  or- 
j^anization.  John  McLou^hlin, 
who  had  been  a  partner  in  the 
North  West  Company,  was 
sent  to  the  Pacific  coast  to 
take  charj^e  of  the  company's 
affairs  in  that  district. 

The  new  ruler  was  "one  of 
the  nt)l)lest  men  in  the  annals 
of  the  fur  trade."  To  the  In- 
dians, he  was  known  as  "White 
Ka^le."  from  his  straij;ht  fea- 
tures and  his  lonj;.  snow-white 
hair.  It  was  afterwards  held 
John  McI.ocohlin  ,^^  ^  reproach  against  him,  that 

he  had  neglected  the  interests  of  the  fur  trade  in  his 
desire  to  bring  settlers  into  the  country.  But  his 
rule  was  energetic.  Fearing  that  there  might  be  trouble 
with  the  United  States  over  the  possession  of  the 
Oregon  territory,  he  at  once  abandoned  Fort  Cieorge 
and  erected  a  strong  fort  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Columbia,  Fort  Vancouver,  for  twenty  years  the  Pacific 
headciuarters  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Later, 
in  1843,  as  settlement  increased  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Fort  Vancouver,  Mcl.oughlin  sent  James  Douglas, 
one  of  the  chief  traders  of  the  company,  to  search  out  a 
sifc  and  establish  a  new  centre  for  the  fur  trade.  The 
site  was  seK'(  ted,  and  the  new  buildings  were  erected  in 
an  incrediblv  short  time.    At  first,  the  post  was  known  as 
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Fort  (amosiin,  hut  this  iiamr  was  <hiiiim<l.    n   ISI'),  to 
Victoria,  the  nanu-  it   n«»w  iK-ars. 

Now.  for  a  time,  the  outhxjk  on  the  Patific  coast  was 
darkened  by  the  danger  of  war  over  a  boundary  fjuestion. 
For  years  the  forty-ninth  parallel  had  been  regarded  as 
the  boundary  line  between  British  America  and  the 
United  States  across  the  western  half  of  the  continent. 
But  there  was  still  a  dispute  as  to  the  ownership  of  the 
Oregon  territory.  Gradually  the  United  States  began  to 
claim  all  the  Pacific  coast-line  up  to  the  southern  Iwund- 
ary  of  Alaska,  which  then  Iwlonged  to  Russia.  "Fifty- 
four  forty  or  Fight"  was  the  cry  of  the  claimants.  For- 
tunate4y  it  proved  to  be  neither  "Fifty-four  forty"  nor 
"Fight."  By  the  Oregon  treaty,  1846,  the  forty-ninth 
parallel  became  the  permanent  boundary  line,  but  the 
line  was  bent  so  as  to  leave  Great  Britain  in  possession 
of  the  whole  of  Vancouver  Island. 

The  Huilson's  Bay  Company,  on  the  strength  of  what 
it  had  done  in  the  way  of  erecting  trading-posts  and  open- 
ing up  the  mainland,  now  asked  the  British  government 
for  a  grant  of  Vancouver  Island  for  the  purposes  of 
colonization.  The  governor-general  of  Canada,  Lord 
Elgin,  to  whom  the  request  was  submitted  by  the  British 
government,  reported  favourably  on  the  proposal.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  1849,  Vancouver  Island  was  handed  over 
to  the  company  for  a  term  of  five  years.  Mr.  Richard 
Blanshard  was  appointed  by  the  British  government  as 
governor.  He  remained,  however,  but  a  short  time 
and  was  succeeded,  in  1851,  by  James  Douglas,  later  Sir 
James,  the  chief  factor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
Douglas  continued  to  fill  the  dual  position  of  governor 
and  chief  factor. 

It  was  soon  found  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
had  no  intention  of  promoting  any  settlement  that  inter- 
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ferod  wilii  \hv  fur  tradf.  ( )nly  its  i)<K)rost  land  wasotTert'd 
for  salt',  aiul  thai  at  a  \fry  liinh  pricf.  The  ronipany's 
inoiioply  of  thr  miiu-s  ki-pt  out  niiiu-rs,  who  would  other- 
wise have  entered  the  eounlry.  Hven  the  necessaries  of 
life  eould  he  bought  only  at  the  company's  stores,  where 

high  prices  were  charged.  This 
state  of  affairs  was  not  satis- 
factory and  aroused  great  dis- 
satisfaction an)(»ng  the  settlers. 
The  British  government  was 
not  unmindful  of  the  colonists 
on  Vancouver  Island,  and,  in 
\X~hi,  a  chief -justice  was  ap- 
pointed. In  the  next  year, 
however,  in  spite  of  the  op- 
position of  the  colonists,  the 
lease  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  was  renewed  for  a 
further  term  of  five  years. 
Later.  Douglas,  who  up  Id  this 
time  had  ruled  with  the  assistance  of  a  small  Council, 
was  instructed  to  call  an  Assembly.  This  he  did,  the 
island  being  divided  into  four  electoral  districts  for  the 
j>urpose.  The  first  Assembly,  which  consisted  of  seven 
members,  met  on  August  21th,  185G.  There  was  the 
usual  quarrel.  The  Assembly  granted  the  money.  The 
governor  spent  it  and  would  not  account  to  the 
Assembly  for  its  use.  But  soon  all  quarrels  were 
suspended  in  the  excitement  over  the  discovery  of  gold 
on  the  mainland. 

The  inrush  of  miners  and  prospectors  was  overwhelm- 
ing. In  the  summer  of  1S.'>8,  over  thirty  thousand  gold- 
seekers  arrived  at  N'ictoria  on  their  way  to  the  gold- 
fields.     At  first,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  claimed  a 
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monoply  of  trade  with  the  miners,  hut  this  chiim  the 
British  government  refused  to  recognize.  To  maintain 
ortler  in  a  distriet  made  fawless  by  the  presemc  of  so 
many  miners,  the  mainhind  was,  in  18.58,  declared  a 
crown  cohjny  under  the  name  of  British  Columbia,  with 
its  capital  at  the  busy  mining  town  of  New  Westminster. 
About  the  same  time,  the  British  government  paid  back 
to  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  the 
money  expended  on 
the  island  and  cre- 
ated V^incouver 
Island  also  into  a 
crown  colony. 
Douglas  was  made 
governor  of  both 
colonies.  On  his  ap- 
pointment, he  gave 
up  all  connection 
with  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company. 

Government  in 
British  Columbia  at 
this  time  was  not 
easy.  The  miners 
were  a  constant 
source  of  trouble. 
Drawn  as  they  were 
from  all  corners 
of  the  world,  there 
was  among  them  a  wild  and  lawless  element.  Then,  too, 
the  Indians  were  restles.*,  fearing  the  loss  of  their  hunt- 
ing-grounds. Quarrels  between  them  and  the  miners 
were  frequent.      But  the  energy  and  determination  of 
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DoUKlas  (.vtrcanif  all  (lifliciiltiis.  Thr  mimrs  wcrr  held 
«n  check;  tin-  lrnliaiis  wm-  pacifuil;  roads  wtre  con- 
structed, built  partly  by  a  foi»ce  of  Roval  Engineers  sent 
from  England  for  the  purfxise.  One  of  these  roads,  known 
as  the  Cariboo  trail,  was  four  hundred  miles  in  length. 
Supporting  Douglas  in  his  efforts  to  maintain  law  and 
order  on  the  mainland,  was  the  chief-justice,  Matthew 
Baillie  Begbie,  afterwards  Sir  Matthew.  Throughout  the 
mming  camps,  Hegbie's  name  became  a  byword  for  strict 
and  impartial  justice. 

In  1863,  a  Legislative  Council,  partly  elected  and 
partly  appointed,  was  established  on  the  mainland,  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Council  being  held  in  1801.  In  the 
previous  year  Douglas's  term  of  office  as  governor  of 
Vancouver  Island  had  expired,  and,  in  the  spring  of  18()4. 
his  duties  on  the  mainland  also  terminated,  although  his 
succes.sor  did  not  arrive  until  the  foIlc»wing  vear.  Douj- 
las  retired  into  private  life,  followed  bv  the  respect  and 
good-will  of  all  who  knew  him.  He  continued  to  reside 
at  Victoria,  until  his  death  in  1877. 

It  was  very  soon  found  that  it  was  both  inconvenient 
and  exiK'usive  to  maintain  the  two  colonies  as  separate 
governments.  The  total  |  Mulation  was  only  fifteen 
thousand.  The  British  government,  therefore,  in  1800, 
united  the  two  colonies  of  British  Columbia  and  Van- 
couver Island  under  the  name  of  the  former,  with 
Victoria  as  the  capital.  A  Legislative  Council,' al)out 
equally  divided  between  elected  and  appointwl  members, 
rontinue<l  to  assist  the  governor  in  the  administration 
of  the  col«>nv. 
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CONFEDERATION 

1.  The  C\)\h:i)Kration  Movkmknt,  1864-1807 

181.  Union  sentiment  in  Canada.  -The  idea  of  a 
federal  union— one  in  which   there  wouhl  In?  a  central 
government,  while  each  |)rovince  retained  a  local  Parlia- 
ment—was by  no  means  a  new  one.     It  had  In-en  in  the 
mind  of  Lord  Dorchester,  and  it  had  been  suggested  by 
more  than  one  far-seeing  statesman.    Lord  Durham  had  re- 
commended   union,    anti    from 
his  day  on,  the  word  was  con- 
tinually ujxm  the  lips  of  states- 
men   both     in     the    Maritime 
Provinces  and  in  Canada.  Fric- 
tion  between    the    upper    and 
lower  sections  of  Canada  was 
yearly  increasing.    Their  repre- 
sentation in  the   union   Parlia- 
ment was,   as    we    have    seen, 
equal.  The  population  of  I'pper 
Canada     had     increased     very 
rapidly,  so  that  within   fifteen 
years  after  the  union  it  exceeded 
that  of   Lower  Canada  by  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand.     Upper  Canada  began  to 
clamour  for  a  change.     Representation   by  population, 
familiarly   called    "Rep.    by    Pop.,"    became   the   battle 
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rry  of  (In-  Krfurmcrs.  (  n-orKt-  Hrowii  sitadily  ailvocalnl 
llMNrlaini.  I.oili  fn.ni  lii>  s<al  it)  Parliament  and  ihroiinh 
the  toliiniiis  of  the  (ilohc.  T\\v  |M(»|)le  of  Lower  Canada, 
however,  pointed  out  that  at  the  time  of  the  union, 
and  for  some  years  afterwards,  their  iwpulation  had 
l»een  much  greater  than  that  <.f  Ipin-r  Canada,  and  the 
representation  had  l»een  the  same.  They  hchl  that  they 
were  not  ri>ponsil)le  for  the  change  of  conditions  and 
steadily  opp«»s<(l  any  attempt  to  change  *hc  representa- 
tion. Thus  the  fricti«)n  between  the  two  sections  of 
the  country  was  becoming  stronger  year  by  year. 

In  Parliament,  the  parties  wei;e  so  evenly  balanced  that 
de.idloek  became  a  common  ex|)erience.     Between   1862 
and  IHVt't  no  lc>-  than  five  ministries  held  office.     John  A. 
.Macdonald  in  describing  the  situation  said:  "We  had  elec- 
tion    after     election,     we    had 
ministry    after    ministry,  with 
the  same  result.     Parties  were 
so  e(|ually    balanced    that    the 
vote    of    one    member     might 
decide  the  fate  of   the  adminis- 
tration."    In  these  circumstan- 
ces, (he  idea  of  a  federal  union 
of  the   two  Canadas  naturally 
suggested  it.self    to    the    minds 
of  statesmen.     Out  of  the  idea 
of  a    federal  union  of  the  two 
provinces  gradually    grew    the 
greater   one.  of  a  union  of  all 
the  provinces.  But  the  Maritime 
Provinces,   prosperous  and   contented   with   their   newly 
ac<iuired   privilege  of  responsible  gtivernment,   were  not 
y^  t  reatly  to  consider  such  a  gigantic  scheme.     Not  for 
several  years  was  confederation  to  be  realized;  yet  in  the 
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interval  tht-  idi  i  .»f  muun  was  iu.\,r  lost  siKlit  <if  l.y  cUar- 
siKhti-d  stat.sriun.  In  oviry  provincr  then-  w«n-  nun 
who  fostort'd  the  canst-  cf  union  nun  of  all  partus  and 
crcwis.  In  Cinada,  Brown  and  Macdonahl.  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces.  Tilley  and  Tupix-r,  were  i..  join  hands 
from  opposite  parties  to  realize  their  comnu>n  aim  of 
uniting  the  provinces. 

182.  Union  sentiment  in  the  Maritime  Provinces. 
—  I£ vents  stMin    forced   the  <|uestion   of   union    ujxjn   the 
attention    of    the    Maritime    Provinces.     In    1801,   war 
broke  out  between   the   Northern  and  Southern  States 
over   the  question   of  slavery.     Great   Britain   and   her 
olonies     remaine<l     neutral.     One     incident,     however, 
threatened  to  drag  (ireat  Britain  into  the  war.     A  British 
mail    steamship,    the    Trent,    conveying     two    Southern 
commissioners  to  Kuroi)e,  was  boarded  by  the  captain 
of  a  United  States  ship-<.f-war,  and  the  Southeners  were 
arrested.     (;reat     Britain    demanded    the    surreiuler    of 
the  captives,  threatening  war  in  case  her  demand  was  not 
granted.     Fortunately,    the    I'nited  States    goNtrnment 
gave  up  the  commissioners,  and  more  serious  trouble  was 
averted.     The  mere  imssibility  of  war  with  the  Inited 
States,  however,  impressed  ui>on  the  Maritime  Provinces 
the  advantages  of  union.     Yet  the  impulse  to  unite  fell 
short  of  the  larger  scheme  of  a   fetleration   of  all   the 
provinces  and  tended  towards  the  union  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces  only.     The   idea   of  a    maritime   union    took 
practical  form  in  1864,  when  delegates  from  .New  Bruns- 
wick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward    Island   met  at 
Charlottetown.      The  fact  that  the  delegations  included 
both    Reformers    and    Conservatives    showed    that    the 
movement  was  not  one  of  party. 

Meanwhile,   the  cause  of  union   was  gaining  ground 
in  Canada.     It  was  becoming  impossible  for  any  gn\ern- 
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incnl    to  m.iint.iiii  a   majorit  .i   last,  in   1864,  when 

the  (Oiisiixativi-  ministry  was  dffcated,  Mr.  (leorgc 
Bnnvii,  stiiinj^  aside  party  feeling,  proposed  that  a  joint 
tiniiislry  he  formed,  with  a  view  to  pressing  the  plan  of 

union.  The  proixwal  was  acted 
upon,  and   the  coalition  minis- 
try    i)ledged     itsc'f     to     bring 
I)efore    I*arlianient    a    measure 
t«)  secure    the   federal  union  of 
I  pper  and  Lower  Canada,  and 
to  provide    for    the    admission 
of  the  other  provinces.     When 
the  Canadian  statesmen  heard 
of  the  meeting  which  was  l)eing 
held    at     Charlottetown,    they 
asked   permission  to  take   part 
in  it.    The  recpiest  was  granted, 
and    eight     re|)resentatives,  in- 
cluding   John    A.    Macdonald, 
(..orge    Hn.wn.   and    (Gorges    K.    Cartier,  were    sent    to 
(  harlot tet.mn.       Th,.   grander   scheme    of   confederation 
oversha.lowe.1    that  of   local    union,  and   it  was  decided 
to  hold  a  second  conference  at  (Juehec  later  in  the  season. 
is:i.  The  Fathers  of  Confederation.     In   the  fol- 
lowing month  the  (Juehec  conference  was  held.     Thirty- 
three  delegates,   representing   Canada,    New    Mrunswick, 
Nova  Scotia.  IVince  Kdward  Island,  and  Newfoundland, 
gathered    m    the    Parliament    buildings   of    the    historic 
capital  of    New   France.     Of    French,    Knglish,  Scottish, 
and  Irish  descent,  were  these  "Fathers  of  Confederation," 
a  fitting  body  to  deal  with  the  (luestion  of  a  union  of  all 
the    British    North   American    provinces.     Nor   could   a 
more  suitable  chairman  have  been  chosen  than  fitienne 
I'ascal  Tache,  a  \eteran  of  the    War  of  1812,    who  ex- 
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pressed   the  loyalty  of  his  fellow-coiintrynun  when   he 
said  that  "the  last  gun  that  would  he  fired  for  British 
supremacy    in    America    would    be    fired    by    a    French- 
("anadian."     The  most  prominent  member  of  the  gather- 
ing  was   undoubtedly  John  A. 
Macdonald,   who  had    already 
I)layed    an    important  part    in 
Canadian    affairs   and    was  to 
share    in    still    greater   events. 
His  keen  insight  into  character 
and  his  wide  knowledge  of  the 
working  of  British  institutions 
fittetl      him        for     leadership. 
From  the  moment  the  confed- 
eration   movement     began,    he 
never  ceased   to  be  its  central 
figure    C.eorges  fttienne  (artier 
ha(        long      been      associated 
in  public  life  with  Macdonald. 
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He  had,  it  is  true,  taken  some  part  in  the  Lower  Canadian 
rebellion  of  1837,  but  later,  repenting  of  his  youthful 
folly,  he  had  rendered  faithful  service  to  his  province 
under  the  union.  It  was  mainly  Cartier's  wise  and  tact- 
ful leading  that  brought  Lower  Canada  into  confedera- 
tion, and  his  watchful  care  that  protected  the  interests  of 
that  province.  Upper  Canada  had  no  more  faithful  repre- 
sentative than  George  Brown.  Mr.  Brown  was  a  Liberal  of 
a  pronounced  type,  but  it  will  always  be  remembered  to  his 
honour  that  he  forgot  party  in  his  desire  to  bring  about  con- 
federation. The  delegation  from  C  anad?  included  several 
other  well  known  men  -Alexander  T.  C.alt,  a  master  of  fin- 
ance, Thomas  D'Arcy  McC.ee,  poet,  historian,  and  orator, 
William  McDougall,  a  <listinguished  son  of  a  Loyalist! 
and  Oliver  Mowat,  later  lieutenant-governor  of  Ontario. 
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Among  the  Nova  Scotian  representatives  were  Charles 
Tupper  and  Adams  (;.  Archibald.  Dr.  Tupper's  force 
and  rcadintss  in  debate  had  early  brought  him  into  prom- 
inence as  leader  of  the  Conservative  party,  in  which  posi- 
tion he  frequently  pitted  his  strength  against  Howe, 
whose    lifelong    opponent    he    was.     New     Brunswick's 

delegation  was  headed  by  Sam- 
uel Leonard  Tilley,  a  man  who 
stood   high  in  the  public  life  of 
his  province,  and  whose  ability 
later  won   him   the   position  of 
fniance    minister  of    the   Dom- 
inion.      Prince    Kdward    Island 
was    represented      by     Colonel 
( iray    and    C.eorge    Coles,     the 
latter  the  father  of  resp«)nsible 
goxernnieni     in     his     province. 
Newfoundland    sent    Frederick 
Carter  as  delegate.     No  greater 
achievement     has    marked    the 
progress   of   our  country   than 
the    uniting   of   the    British   North  American  provinces. 
There  are  no  names  more  worthy  of  a   high  i)lace  in  the 
memory    of    Canadians    than   those  of    the  "Fathers  of 
Confederation." 

The  conference  unanimousK-  resolved,  "That  the  best 
interests  and  present  and  future  prosperity  of  British 
North  America  will  be  promoted  by  a  federal  union  under 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  provided  such  union  can 
be  effected  on  jirinciples  just  to  the  several  provinces." 
The  <lebate  lasted  eighteen  days,  and  its  results  were 
sninined  up  in  seventy-two  resolutions.  The  conference 
had  declared  in  favour  of  confederation :  it  remained  to  be 
seen   how   the  plan   would   be  regarded   by   the   British 
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government  and  by  each  of  the  provinces.     Its  reception 
was  varied.     By  the  British  government  it  was  gladiv 
welcomed,  as  also  by  Upper  and  Lower  Canada      .New- 
foundland rejected  the  proposal  entirelv.  and.  adhering 
to  this  decision,  still  stands  alone.     New  Brunswick    at 
an  early  election,  declared  against  confederation,  f)ut  a 
year  later  reconsidered  the  matter  and    gave  a  decided 
majority  in  its  favour.      Nova  Scotia,  influenced  bv  the 
action  of  New  Brunswick,  wavered  at  first,  but  finallv  the 
Legislature  passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  confederal i.,n 
1  he  fact  that  the  question  was  not  put  to  a  vole  of  the 
people  led  to  trouble  later.    Prince  Edward  Island  deci.led 
to  remain  independent.    Delegates  from  the  four  ,,rovinces 
favourable  to  confederation  were  sent  to  London  to  secure 
an  Act  of  union  from  the  Imperial  government.    From  the 
opposition  faction  in  Nova  Scotia  went  Joseph  Howe  to 
oppose  the  movement.     The  efforts  of  Howe  were  un- 
availing; the  bill  was  framed  in  spite  of  his  protest 

184.  The  cause  of   union   strengthened.     Mean- 
while, events  were  happening  which  had  an  imp<,rtant 
bearing  upon  the  cause  of  confederation.     What  argu- 
ment failed  to  do  in  overcoming  opposition  to  the  move- 
ment  the  action  of  a  foreign  power  did  most  effectuallv 
1  ae  United  States  government  suddenly,  in  1865    gave 
notice  that  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  would  terminate  in 
a  year,  thinking  thereby  to  force  the  British  provinces  into 
annexation  in  order  to  save  their  trade.     Congress  even 
offered    favourable    terms  of   annexation,    proposing   to 
receive  the  provinces  as  so  many  states  of  the  union 
This  action  had  the  sole  effect  of  binding  the  provinces 
more  closely  together,  and  of  making  them  depend  more 
upon  one  another  and  upon  Great  Britain  for  their  trade 
The  confederation  movement  was  still  further  strength- 
ened by  the  illegal  action  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood,  an 
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organization  of  discontented  Irishmen,  which  undertook 
to  conquer  Canada  as  a  step  towards  the  freeing  of  Ire- 
land. It  was  little  to  the  credit  of  the  American  govern- 
ment that  these  men  were  allowed  to  arm  and  drill 
their  forces  within  the  borders  of  the  United  States. 
The  most  determined  of  the  Fenian  raids  was  th.it  made 
in  18()6,  under  one  Colonel  O'Neill,  upon  the  Niagara 
peninsula.  Crossing  from  BufTalo,  the  invaders  advanced 
to  destroy  the  VVelland  Canal.  At  Ridgeway,  they  met 
and  droM'  back  a  detachment  of  Canadian  milit'  which 
had  hurriedly  been  des|)atched  to  meet  them.  Nino  of 
the  Canadians  were  killed  in  the  conllict  and  thirty-five 
wounded.  Hearing  of  the  approach  of  a  large  force  of 
militia  and  regulars,  with  cavalry  and  artillery,  the 
Fenians  (juickly  retreated  across  the  border.  In  1871),  a 
raid  was  made  into  (Juebec,  but  this  was  repulsed  with 
ease.  In  tlie  next  year,  a  similar  raid  into  Manitoba 
ended  in  the  arrest  of  O'Neill  by  the  I  nited  States  gov- 
ern men  t. 

II.    Ihe  British  North  America  Act,  1867 


ifir 


185.  The  Act  passed,  1867. — Meanwhile,  the  labours 
of  the  provincial  delegates,  who  were  meeting  in  the 
Westminster  Hot'-I  at  London,  were  drawing  to  a  close. 
The  Quebec  resolutions,  modified  so  as  to  grant  the 
Maritime  Provinces  more  favourable  terms,  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Imperial  Parliament;  and  in  March,  1867, 
the  British  North  America  Act,  familiarly  called  the 
"B.  N.  A.  Act,"  was  passed.  "The  provinces  of  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,"  the  Act  reads, 
"shall  form  and  be  one  Dominion  under  the  name  of 

Canada The    parts   of    the    province   of 

Canada,    which    formerly    constituted    resi)Cctively    the 
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|)n»M'tKcs  of  I  ppiT  ('an.ida  and  Lower  Canada,  shall  form 
two  ^t'paratf  pro\incfs."  Tho  names  of  I'pper  Canatla 
and  Lower  Canada  gavx-  place  to  those  of  (Jntario  and 
(jiuliec. 

IHO.  The  terms  of  the  Act.-  I'nder  the  constitu- 
tion established  by  the  British  North  America  Act,  the 
soNereijjn  was  to  be  represented  in  the  new  Dominion 
by  a  governor-general.  The  appointment  of  this  official 
rtsted  with  the  sovereign.  To  ad\  ise  the  governor-general, 
there  was  a  Cabinet  or  Executive  Council  of  thirteen 
members,  responsible  to  the  people's  representatives  in 
Parliament. 

The  Dominion  Legislature  included  two  bodies,-  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Commons.  The  senators  were 
not  elected,  but  appointed  for  life  by  the  go\ernor-general. 
There  was  an  equal  representation  of  the  three  great  divi- 
sions of  the  Dominion, — Ontario,  (Quebec,  and  the  Mari- 
time Provinces.  The  House  of  Commons  was  to  be 
elected  by  the  i)eoplc  for  a  term  of  five  years.  Tin- 
provinces  were  rejjresented  according  to  population.  The 
representation  of  Quebec  was  to  remain  fixed  at  sixty- 
five  members.  The  representation  of  each  other  province 
was  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  sixty-five  as  its  population 
bore  to  that  of  Quebec. 

187.  A  federal  union  defined.  -The  union  l)rought 
about  by  the  British  North  America  Act  was /frf^ra/,  as 
distinct  from  legislative.  I'nder  the  Union  Act,  Cpper 
and  Lower  Canada  had  each  given  up  its  local  Parliament 
and  elected  representatives  to  a  joint  Legislature.  I'nder 
confederation,  on  the  other  hand,  each  province  retained 
its  local  government,  while  sending  representatives  to 
the  DoiTiinion  Legislature.  The  provincial  Legislatures 
controlled  all  matters  of  purely  local  interest;  the  central 
K»»\rrnmenl    attended    to   ([uestions    which    afYected    the 
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Dominion  as  a  whole.  The  British  North  Ainfrica  Act 
came  into  force  on  the  first  (h»y  of  July,  lH(i7.  This 
birthday  of  the  Dominion  was  duly  celebrated  through- 
out the  four  provinces,  and  the  first  of  July  has,  since 
that  time,  been  observed  as  the  national  birthday  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

III.  Thk  Expansion  of  Confiidkration,  18»»7-1K73 

188.  Rupert's  Land  and  the  North-West  trans- 
ferred to  Canada. Only  four  provinces  Ontario, 
Quel)ec,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick     took  part  in 


Thk  Fort  (iAkky  Sktti.ement  (Winnipeg)   in  1809 

the  celebration  of  the  first  of  July.  18(»7.  There  was  every 
prospect,  however,  that  the  bounds  of  the  Dominion  wouUl 
soon  be  extended  both  in  the  east  and  in  the  west.  The 
British  North  America  Act,  in  fact,  made  provi.sion  for 
the  admission  at  any  time  of  Newfoundland,  F*rince 
Edward  Island,  British  Columbia,  Rupert's  Land,  and 
the  North-West  Territory. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  Dominion  Parliament, 
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upon  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  VVilliam  McDougall,  the 
British  government  was  asked  to  hand  over  to  Canada 
Rupert's  Land  and  the  North-West  Territory.  It  was 
asserted  that  the  rule  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  (^ompany,  an 
organization  interested  in  trade  alone,  did  not  tend  to 
the  general  development  of  the  country.  A  strong 
argument  in  support  of  Canada's  request  was  the  fact 
that  the  extension  of  the  Dominion  westwards  would  be 
a  safeguard  against  any  aggression  of  the  United  States 
in  that  direction.  Under  wise  pressure  from  the  British 
government,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  finally  sur- 
rendered to  Canada  its  control  of  Rupert's  Land  and  its 
monopoly  of  trade.  The  company,  in  return,  received 
the  sum  of  £300,000,  one  twentieth  of  all  land  lying 
south  of  the  north  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan  River, 
between  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west  and  Lake 
Winnipeg  on  the  east,  thereafter  to  be  survi  yed  for  settle- 
ment. The  company  likewise  retained  its  trading 
privileges  and  the  trading-posts  already  established, 
together  with  45,(M)0  acres  surrounding  each  post.  Thus 
did  this  great  company,  after  two  centuries  of  uninter- 
rupted authority,  become  a  private  commercial  concern, 
although  still  the  greatest  in  the  West.  Whatever  may 
be  said  in  criticism  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
and  of  the  lesser  organizations  which  it  had  absorbed, 
one  fact  should  be  remembered;  namely,  that  it  was  by 
the  energy  and  daring  of  its  chief  factors  and  explorers 
that  the  vast  territory  of  we^itern  Canada  was  made 
known  and  was  held  for  Great  Britain. 

189.  The  Red  River  rebellion,  1870.— To-day  more 
than  one  and  a  half  millions  of  people  dwell  between  Lake 
Superior  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a  scanty  population 
for  a  land  so  vast.  Yet  what  a  change  since  confedera- 
tion!    Then   the  only  occupants  of  the  broad   prairies 
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were  roving  bands  of  Indians,  a  few  scattered  traders, 
and  twelve  thousand  settlers  in  the  valley  of  the  Red 
River.  Ten  thousand  of  these  were  half-breeds,  some 
of  Scottish  descent,  speaking  English,  others  French 
both  in  origin  and  speech.  Into  this  community,  with- 
out warning,  flocked  Canadian  surveyors  to  lay  out  roads 
and  townships.  The  country  had  been  handed  over  to 
Canada,  and  the  interests  of  the  natives  were  to  be 
sacrificed.  Such  was  the  thought  of  the  half-breed 
element.  The  presence  in  the  colony  of  several  Fenians 
and  annexationists  added  to  the  general  discontent. 
The  storm  centre  was  the  French  half-breed  party,  the 
MStis,  led  by  Louis  Riel  Riel  was  the  son  of  a  half- 
breed  father  and  a  white  mother  and  had  been  educated 
in  Montreal.  Fluency  of  speech  and  magnetism  of 
manner  gave  him  ready  control  over  his  compatriots; 
unchecked  ambition  and  extraordinary  vanity  blinded 
him  to  the  folly  of  resisting  the  authority  of  the  Dominion. 
There  was  no  one  in  the  colony  to  restrain  his  madness. 
The  governor,  under  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  was 
seriously  ill.  Archbishop  Tach6,  than  whom  none 
exerted  greater  influence  over  the  Mitis,  was  absent  in 
Rome,  and,  although  he  hastened  home  as  quickly  as 
possible,  he  did  not  reach  F'ort  Garry  until  the  rebel 
leader  had  gone  even  as  far  as  murder.  But  for  the 
courage  and  tact  of  Donald  A.  Smith,  acting  as  the  agent 
of  the  Dominion  government,  affairs  might  have  taken  a 
worse  turn  than  they  did. 

No  effort  whatever  had  been  made  to  inform  the  in- 
habitants of  the  territory  acquired  by  Canada  of  the 
change  in  ownership  and  government,  and  the  news  that 
the  Hon.  William  McDougall  was  on  his  way  west  to 
assume  the  post  of  lieutenant-gnvernor  of  the  colony, 
was  the  cause  of  much  alarm.     Riel  and  his  followers 
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seized  Fort  (iarry  and  si't  up  the  s<)-calle<l  "Provisional 
(Government."  McDougall  was  stopped  at  the  bf)undary 
line  and  forbidden  to  enter  the  country.  Fortunately, 
the   would-ln?   governor   obeyed,   and   there   was  every 

prospect  of  a  bUxxlIess  settle- 
ment of  the  dilliculty,  w.en  a 
sudden  tit  of  madness  on  Kiel's 
part  brought  about  a  tragedy. 
Among  some  prisoners  whom 
the  latter  had  thrust  into 
Fort  (iarry.  as  enemies  of  the 
"Provisional  Government,"  was 
a  young  Ontario  immigrant 
named  Thomas  Sc<»tt.  ("ourt- 
martialled  and  condemned 
U|M)n  the  charge  of  treason, 
Scott  was  led  out  before  the 
walls  of  Fort  (iarry  and 
shot.  The  news  of  this  tragedy 
raised  a  storm  of  indignation  in  Eastern  Canada.  A 
force  of  seven  hundred  regulars  and  volunteers  was 
chosen  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  scene  of  the  rebellion. 
A  toilsome  and  dangerous  journey,  by  way  of  Lake  Su- 
fwrior  anti  the  fur  traders'  route,  was  skilfully  conducted 
by  Colonel  (iarnet  Wolseley.  At  the  approach  of  the 
troops,  all  military  ardour  and  pride  of  office  died  down 
within  Kiel's  breast.  He  promptly  fled  from  the  colony 
and  took  refuge  in  the  United  States. 

190.  The  province  of  Manitoba  formed,  1870.— 
Out  of  the  strife  of  rebellion  arose  a  new  province.  Kven 
while  Wolseley's  force  was  on  its  way  to  Fort  Garry,  the 
Manitoba  Act  was  passed  by  the  Canadian  Parliament. 
By  this  Act,  on  July  15th,  1870,  Manitoba  was  admitted 
into  confecleration  as  a  province.     The  claims  of  the  half- 
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hri'f«ls  wiTi-  fully  met,  cuk"  million  four  huiulri-d  thousand 
acres  «»f  l.i'ul  \w'wn  set  apart  for  that  pur|M»so.  Many 
of  VV'olsfk'y's  men  remained  in 
the  new  province  to  share  in 
its  making.  In  June,  1870, 
RujK'rt's  Land  and  the  North- 
West  Territory  liad  become  |)art 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
the  purchase  price  of  t3()0,(MK) 
having  liecn  |)aid  over  during 
the  pr  vious  month.  The 
little  settlement  alM)Ut  Fort 
(iarry  was  s(H)ii  transforme<l 
^Mto  the  |)opulous  city  of  Winni- 
p*'g,  a  monument  to  the  fore- 
sight of  that  patriotic  colonizer, 
Lord  Selkirk.  Manitoba  drew 
her  first  governor  from  the  far  east,  in  the  {HTson  of  a 
distinguished  Nova  Scotian,  Adams  Archibald. 

19L  British  Columbia  enters  confederation,  1871. 
—A  year  later  the  westward  expansion  of  confederation 
was  continued.  As  soon  as  the  plan  of  joining  together 
the  British  colonies  in  North  America  was  proposed,  the 
home  government  was  anxious  that  British  Columbia 
should  join  in  the  project.  The  Legislative  Council  and 
the  people  were  favourable,  but  Frederick  Seymour,  the 
governor,  was  opposed  to  the  entry  of  his  province. 
Seymour,  however,  was  replaced,  in  1809,  by  Anthony 
Musgrave,  who  was  heart  and  soul  in  favour  of  the  idea 
of  confederation.  Delegates  were  sent  to  Ottawa,  and 
terms  of  union  quickly  arranged.  In  1870,  under  the 
authority  of  the  Imperial  government,  the  constitution 
of  the  Legislative  Council  was  changed  to  provide  for  the 
election  by  the  people  of  niiu-  menil)ers  out  of  a  total  of 
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Jifleen.  ICarly  in  the  next  ytar,  the  Council  met  and 
approved  the  terms  of  union.  The  Legislative  Council, 
also,  by  the  Constitution  Act  of  1S71,  substituted  for 
itsi'If  a  Legislative  Assembly  of  twenty-five  elective 
members.  On  July  2()th,  1.S71,  British  Columbia  became 
a  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  entry  of  British  Columbia  into  confederation  was 
made  subject  to  a  very  important  condition,  namely,  that 
a  transcontinental  railway  should  l»e  begun  within  two 
years  and  completed  within  ten  years  from  the  date  of 
union.  As  it  turned  out,  fifteen  years  were  to  elapse 
before  this  gigantic  undertaking  was  carried  through,  but, 
with  the  driving  of  the  last  spike,  British  Columbia  was 
iKJund  by  the  strongest  bond  to  the  Dominion. 

192.  Prince  Edward  Island  enters  confederation, 
1873.  In  1S73,  Prince  Kdward  Island,  repenting  of  it.s 
rejection  of  the  scheme  of  confederation,  entered  the 
Dominion.  Throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  island's 
history,  the  ownership  of  land  had  never  ceased  to  be  a 
vexed  (|uestion.  To  settle  the  matter,  the  Dominion 
government  voted  «S(K),()00  to  buy  out  the  rights  of  the 
absentee  proprietors.  The  tenants  were  now  in  a  jwsition 
to  purchase  on  reasonable  terms  the  lands  which  they 
had  occupied  for  many  years. 

The  cause  of  confederation  had  triumphed.  In  all  the 
provinces  the  obstacles  had  been  great,  but,  in  all,  the 
faith  of  patriotic  statesmen  had  been  greater.  The  young 
Dominion  stretched  across  a  continent  looking  out  to 
east  and  west  upon  an  ocean.  Newfoundland  alone 
stood  aloof. 
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CHAPTER    XXIII 
PROGRESS 

1841-1867 

193.  Increase  of  population.— Of  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  the  British  provinces  Itetwecn  the  union  and 
confederation  there  is  no  m<»re  striking  evidence  than  the 
growth  of  the  population.  The  [lopulation  ha<!  more 
than  douhle<l;  roughly  speaking,  it  had  increased  from 
one  and  a  half  to  nearly  three  and  a  half  millions.  Villages 
had  grown  into  towns,  and  towns  into  cities.  Hamilton, 
Ottawa,  London,  and  Kingston  had  taken  their  place 
among  the  cities,  while  Halifax,  St.  John,  Montreal, 
Toronto,  and  Quebec  had,  as  early  as  the  year  1861, 
attained  populations  ranging  from  twenty-five  to  fifty 
thousand.  Not  the  old  settlements  alone  benefited  by 
the  immigration  of  this  period.  In  the  "back  country" 
north  and  west,  l>ehind  Ottawa,  Kingston,  Peterborough, 
and  the  Huron  tract,  new  counties  were  lH?ing  opened  up. 

194.  Industrial  process.  -Of  the  adult  male  popula- 
tion of  the  provinces  six  years  liefore  confederation,  over 
three  hundred  thousand  were  farmers  and  two  hundred 
thousand  labourers,  including  lumbermen.  There  were 
about  one  hundred  thousand  mechanics,  while  the 
fisheries  and  commerce  occupied  the  attention  of  fifty 
thousand.  Agriculture,  as  these  figures  show,  continued 
to  be  the  leading  industry  of  the  country.  More  modern 
implements   and   a    more   intelligent    knowledge   of   the 
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sttil  and  cliiiiatc  wtre  bi'niiiiiiii^  to  produce  hcttiT  results. 
A  change  was  coming  over  the  f.ice  of  ihe  land.  The 
forests,  which  had  in  the  pioneer  days  grudgingly  given 
way  to  the  Utile  "clearings,"  were  rapidly  receding 
before  the  axe  of  the  farmer  eager  to  widen  his  fields, 
and  of  the  lumberman  seeking  timber  to  satisfy  the 
growing  demands  of  the  ship-builders. 


Habitant  l'i.f)iGHiNc; 
Alter  a  painting   by  Huot 

Trade  flourished  in  all  the  provinces.  The  e.xports  were 
still  mainly  farm  products,  lumber,  and,  from  Xova 
Scotia,  fish.  A  few  mines  had  been  opened,  and  the 
mineral  output,  though  small,  gave  promise  of  rich  re- 
turns in  the  near  future.  I  nder  the  Reciprocity  Treaty, 
from  !S.')4  to  ISOO,  the  trafle  of  British  North  America 
developed  very  rapidly.  There  was,  however,  one 
serious  disadvantage  connected  with  reciprocity.  The 
proxiiices  were  brought  to  trade  separately  with  the 
I  nited    States,    while    interpro\  incial    trade   (juickly   de- 
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dined.     It  was  clear  that  orily  improved  communication 
hrrween  the  provinces  could  remedy  this  defect. 

ido.  Transportation  and  communication.     From 

0  to  1807  was,  above  all,  the  era  of  railway  building. 
.  850,  there  were  about  fifty  miles (tf  railways  in  British 
No.th  America:  in  1807.  there  were  no  less  than  three 
thousand.  The  passing  of  an  Act  guaranteeing  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  on  all  loans  to  roads  over  seventy 
miles  in  length  had  furnished  the  necessary  money. 
Kven  l)efore  the  union,  the  question  of  an  intercohmial 
railway  to  connect  the  Maritime  Provinces  with  Canada 
had  been  discussed.     .Nothing  came,  however,  of  the  earlv 


The  First  Kailwav  Train  in  Canada 

The  engine  was  brought  from  Engtaiui  in  1837 

efforts  to  build  this  railway,  but  the  provinces,  having 
failed  in  the  greater  undertaking,  set  al»out  constructing 
such  local  roads  as  were  needed. 

In  1836,  the  first  railway  in  Canada  was  opened  l)etween 
Laprairie,  near  Montreal,  and  St.  John.  Ten  years 
later,  another  short  line  connected  Montreal  and  Lachine. 
The  railway  system  of  Canada  had  its  real  beginning  in 
1851,  when  Parliament  passed  a  bill  providing  for  the 
building  v'  the  C.rand  Trunk  road  from  the  western  limit 
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of  Upper  Canada  to  thecity  of  Quebec,  with  a  branch  line 
to  F*ortIand,  Maine.  The  branch  from  Montreal  to 
Portland  was  completed  in  1853,  and  three  years  later 
the  main  line  from  Sarnia  to  Quebec.  In  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  one  line  was  soon  opened,  between  St.  John 
and  Shediac;  another  connected  Windsor  and  Truro  with 
Halifax.  The  advent  of  the  railw.iy  worked  a  marvellous 
change.  Here  and  there  along  the  newly  laid  roads 
little  villages  sprang  into  existence.  The  farmers 
were  brought  into  convenient  connection  with  the 
markets  of  the  towns  and  cities.  Associated  with  the 
development  of  the  railway  system  wa.>  the  building  of 
two  great  bridges,  one  over  the  Niagara  gorge,  the 
other  spanning  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Montreal. 

The  canal  system,  upon  which  so  much  money  had 
been  H|K'nt  in  llie  previous  period,  was  greatly  improved 
before  confederation.  The  o|)ening  of  several  smaller 
canals  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  improvement  of 
the  VVelland,  furnished  a  waterway  from  Lake  Huron 
to  the  sea  for  all  vessels  of  moderate  draught.  The 
advantage  arising  from  this  improved  water  route  was 
ail  the  greater  by  reason  of  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  steamboats  plying  back  and  forth  upon  the  Great 
Lakes.  Following  rjuickly  and  naturally  upon  the 
opening  ot  the  Oand  Trunk  system,  the  Allan  Steamship 
Line  was  foundeil  by  Hugh  Allan.  Six  small  vessels 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  now  famous  fleet.  Weekly 
communication  with  (ireat  Britain  was  afforded,  from 
Portland  in  winter  and  fron)  Quebec  in  summer. 

In  l.S")|,  the  control  of  the  [)ost-office  was  handed  over 
by  the  British  government  to  the  C'anadian  government. 
In  that  year  the  first  Canadian  postage  stamp  was  issued. 
Before  the  transfer  t<jok  place,  the  postage  rate  was  very 
hijjli.     The  rate  on  a  U'tter  from  Toronto  to  Montreal  was 
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twenty-five  cents;  on  a  letter  from  the  provinces  to 
Great  Britain,  one  dollar.  I'nder  provincial  control,  a 
uniform  postal  rate  of  six  cents  was  established  for 
British  North  America.  In  1847,  the  telegraph  was  first 
used  in  Canada;  by  1867,  there  were  telegraph  lines  in 
every  province.  In  1868,  the  first  Atlantic  cable  was  laid 
between  Ireland  and  Newfoundland.  Although  this 
soon  ceased  to  be  used,  a  new  cable  re-of)ened  telegraphic 
communications  with  Great  Britain  in  1866. 

190.  Education. — In  the  field  of  education,  there  was 
a  general  awakening  after  the  union.  In  Upper  Canada, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Kgerton  Ryerson,  who  had  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  education, 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  public 
school  system.  Arrangements 
were  made  for  one  school  at 
least  in  each  district,  to  fw 
managed  by  trustees  elected  by 
the  people.  The  schools  were 
maintained  partly  by  a  tax  on 
the  property  of  the  district  and 
partly  by  government  grants. 
Provision  was  made  for  public 
school  inspectors.  The  greatest 
obstacle  in  education  had  been 
the  lack  of  qualified  teachers, 
A  Normal  School  for  the  train-  Egerton  Rverson 

ing  of   teachers  was  now   established    at   Toronto  and 
another,  later,  at  Ottawa. 

The  facilities  for  higher  education  were  also  increasing. 
The  gap  between  the  public  schools  and  the  colleges 
was  bridged  by  the  founding  of  more  grammar  schools. 
Another  man  who  took  a  six'cial  interest  in  education 
was  Bishop  Strachan.     His  ambition,  to  establish  a  church 
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of  Ktiglaiul  university,  was  attained  in  1843,  when 
Kings  (Ollcge  was  founded.  However,  the  opposition 
to  a  church  of  Kngland  college  was  so  strong  that  the  new 
institution  was,  in  1849.  made  undenominational  and 
renamed  the  I'niversity  of  Toronto.  Refusing  to  aban- 
don his  ideal,  Hishop  Strachan  hastened  to  Kngland  to 
collect  funds  for  a  new  denominational  institution,  and 
two  years  later,  he  saw  the  reward  of  his  lalwurs  in  the 
establishment  of  Trinity  I  niver«ty.  In  1841,  Queen's 
University  was  established  at  Kingston,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  and,  some  years  later, 
Ottawa  College,  was  founded  at  the  capital  by  the 
Roman    Catholic  church. 

To  speak  of  the  educational  j)rogross  of  the  other 
|)rovinces  would  be  to  repeat  what  has  been  said  of 
Cpper  Canada.  Kverywhere.  the  foundations  of  a 
public  school  system  were  laid;  iiorni.d  schools  were 
opened,  and  hi^h  schools  and  universities  fountltii. 
During  this  period  McC.ill  assumed  a  leading  position 
among  the  universities  of  the  continent  under  the 
princii)alship  of  Sir  William  Dawson,  a  scientist  of  world- 
wide reputation. 

n»7.  The  churches.  The  pioneer  work  of  the 
churches  was  beginning  to  bear  fruit.  It  was  a  i)eriod 
of  universal  growth.  One  favourable  sign  of  the  religious 
activity  of  the  period  was  the  general  interest  taken  in 
the  missions  of  the  West.  All  denominations,  but  espec- 
ially the  Roman  Catholic,  Anglican,  and  Presbyterian, 
gave  liberally  to  the  West  both  money  and  men,  in  a 
common  effort  to  christianize  the  Indians  and  to  guard 
the  morals  of  the  traders  and  settlers  who  were  there 
seeking  wealth  or  homes. 
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THE  DOMINION 

I.  The  First  Transcontinental  Railwav,  1867-1885 

19S.  The  first  Dominion  government.— Dominion 
Day,  1867,  ushered  in  a  new  era  of  Canadian  history.  The 
War  of  1812  revealed  the  uni*-    in  feeling  of  the  British 
North  American  provinces,  bu.  distance,  lack  of  ready 
means  of  communication,  and  local  interests  stood   in 
the  way  of  actual  union.    The  British  North  America  Act, 
followed   l)y   the  building  of   the   Intercolonial  Railway i 
opened  in  1876,  brought  about  the  union  which  already 
exi.sted.    -it    least    in     sentiment.     Less   than    a   century 
separated    the  fall  of  Ouebec  and   the   founding  of   the 
Dominion,    yet    that    period    witnessed    great    strides   in 
progress.     Istjlated  settlements  had  grown  into  provinces; 
provinces   had    become   self-governing,    winning    first   a 
representative  Assembly,  and  later  a  responsible  Kxecu- 
tive;  and  finally,  the  provinces  had  sought  the  strength 
of  union.     Confederation  gave  a  united  people  to   the 
British   Kmpire.     The  course  of  events  since  confedera- 
tion has  tended  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  union.     With- 
out interfering  with  the  local  rule  of  the  provinces,  a  strong 
central   gov triiment  has  guided  the  affairs  of  the  Cana- 
dian {)eople  as  a  whole. 

Lord  Monck,  the  first  governor-general  of  the  Do- 
minion, called  upon  Sir.  John  A.  Macdonald,  who  had 
been    knighted    for   his   valuable   services   in   connection 
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with  the  coil ffdcrat ion  movement,  to  form  a  new  govern- 
ment. In  doing  so,  Sir  John  employed  great  tact.  The 
union  had  been  the  work  not  of  one  party,  l)ut  of  both; 
the  new  government  shoidd,  therefore,  indude  both  Con- 
servatives and  Reformers.  "I  desire,"  sai<l  the  premier, 
"to  bring  to  my  aid,  without  respect  to  parties,  gentle- 
men who  were  active  in  bringing  about  a  new  form  of 
government  and  who  wish  to  see  it  satisfactorily 

carried  out."  Six  Reformers  and  six  Conservatives  were 
summoned  to  act  with  the  premier  in  the  first  Cabinet. 
Similarly  the  parties  were  equally  represented  in  the 
Senate,  there  being  thirty-six  Conservatives  and  thirty- 
six  Reformers.  In  the  first  session,  the  Dominion  Parlia- 
ment took  up  matters  of  great  moment.  The  question 
of  a  railway,  so  vital  to  the  permanence  of  confederation, 
came  up  for  discussion.  The  outcome  was  the  construc- 
ticm  of  the  Interolonial  Railway  between  the  Maritime 
and  the  Upper  Pn.vinces.  Another  question  considere.l 
was  the  addition  to  Canada  of  the  western  territory  con- 
trolled by  the  Hudson's  May  Company.  The  success 
which  attended  this  movement  of  expansi*.n  in  the  West 
has  already  been  noted. 

The  harmony  of  the  union  was  marred  by  one  jarring 
note,  the  cry  of  Noxa  Scotia  for  the  repeal  of  the  British 
North  America  Act.  The  people  of  that  province  w.ere 
opposctl  to  confederation.  They  had  not  been  consulted 
in  the  matter,  and,  in  addition,  they  felt  that  they  had  not 
been  fairly  treated  in  the  arrangement  of  the  terms  upon 
which  the  province  had  entered  the  Dominion.  Joseph 
Howe  was  at  once  placed  at  the  head  of  the  movement  for 
repeal.  His  personal  magnetism  was  so  great  and  the 
popular  indignation  so  pronounced,  that  the  Conserva- 
tives were  overwhelmed.  At  the  first  election  for  the 
House  of  Commons,  Dr.  Tupper  alone,  of  all  the  candi- 
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datfs  who  favoured  confederation,  was  elected,  while  at 
the  local  elections,  which  took  |)lace  on  the  s.imc  day, 
only  two  Conservatives  succeeded  in  securing  scats. 
The  new  Legislature  immediately  sent  a  delegatif»n, 
headed  by  Howe,  to  ask  the  home  government  for  per- 
mission to  withdraw  from  the  Dominion.  On  behalf  of 
the  Dominion,  Dr.  Tupper  was  sent  to  London  to  oppose 
the  wishes  of  the  Legislature.  It  was  a  battle  royal 
between  these  two  able  and  patriotic  .Nova  Scotians, 
but,  fortunately  for  the  Dominion  .jncl  for  Nova  Scotia, 
Howe  was  defeated.  The  home  government  refused  its 
consent  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  disafTected  [)rovince. 
Howe  soon  saw  that  further  protest  was  useless,  .md  now- 
bent  all  his  energies  to  the  securing  «)f  better  terms  for 
his  province.  .New  arrangements  satisfactory  to  .Nova 
Scotia  were  m.ide,  and  Howe  accepted  a  seat  in  the 
Dominion  Cabinet.  Four  years  later,  he  was  a|)pointed 
lieutenant-governor  of  his  native  province,  but  died  a 
few  weeks  after  taking  ortice. 

199.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  No  greater 
task  had  confronted  any  I'.irliament  of  the  Dominion 
than  the  building  of  a  transcontinental  railway.  That 
this  task  should  be  undertaken  within  tw(j  years  was  the 
condition  of  British  Cohunbia's  entrance  into  the  con- 
federation. In  1872,  theref(.re,  the  year  in  which  Lord 
DufTerin  became  governor-general.  Sir  John  A.  Mac- 
donald  introduced  the  <|uestion  in  Parliament.  Two 
companies  straightway  sought  the  charter,  one  the 
Inter-Oceanic,  the  other  the  Canada  Pacific.  I'nable 
to  choose  between  the  two  companies,  the  government 
chartered  a  third,  known  as  the  Canadi.m  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company.  The  great  i'nt<rprise  was  well  under 
way,  when  suddeidy  a  member  u|  ihe  House  of  Commons, 
Mr.  Huntington,  charged  that   the  go\ernment  had    sold 
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the  charter  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 
for  a  sum  of  money  to  be  used  for  election  purposes.  A 
nimmittee  was  appointed  to  intpiire  into  the  charge, 
l<ut  the  e\i(lence  was  so  contlictinn  that  nothing  came  of 
the  investigation.  The  ni.it ter  hung  tire  for  some  time, 
»\ery  delay  throwing  suspicion  upon  the  government 
and  strengthening  the  opposition.  A  second  committee 
of  in(|uiry,  ap|)oiiiled  \n  the  governor-general,  refused  to 
pass  judgment,  and  simply  laid  before  Parliament  the 
evidence  that  it  h.id  gathtn-d.  A  heated  debate  followed, 
linally,  the  premier  resigiu-d,  f«)r  he  saw  that  when  the 
(piestioii  came  to  a  \<)te,  the  government  would  be  de- 
feated by  the  Notes  of  its  own  supj)orters. 

Alexander  .M.ickenzie.  the  leader  of  the  opposition,  was 

called    upon     to    form    a    new 
government.      A    general   elec- 
tion  was   held,    and    Mr.   Mac- 
kenzie's   government    received 
a  large  majority.     Meanwhile, 
the  Can.ulian   Pacific    Railway 
C<»nipany    had    given    up     its 
charter,   much    to  the  dissatis- 
faction   of     British    Columbia. 
The   new    premier  at  once  an- 
nounced that   the  plans  of  the 
recent     go\ernment   could    not 
be   fully  carried    out    and   pro- 
posed    to     build     the    railway 
gradually,  as  the  finances  of  the 
country  permitted.     The  Pacific  province  iiisi>ted   „j>on 
the    fulfdm.nt  of    tiu     n.iiditi<ms    under    which    it    had 
»-ntercd    the   CMnffdcr.iiiuii    and    even    sent    <le!egates   to 
llngland    to  protest    ..i^aiiist   further  delay.      Lord   Carn- 
ar\(»n.  the  C(»l..iiial  MCretary,  offered  to  act  .is  .irbitrator 
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between  the  Dominion  and  British  Columbia,  and  the 
offer  was  accepted.  According  to  the  '('arnarvon 
lernis,"  as  they  are  calM.  the  government  agreed  to 
instruct  immetliately  a  wagon  road  and  telegraph  line 
along  the  route  of  the  proposed  railway,  and,  by  the 
year  1890.  to  complete  the  railway  itself  from  the  Pacihr 
to  I.ake  Superior,  where  it  would  connect  with  the  Ameri- 
can roads  and  with  the  Canadian  steamship  lines.  Sub- 
secjuent  events,  however,  caused  the  "Carnarvon  Terms' 
to  be  set  to  one  si<le. 

During  the  five  years  that  the  Mackenzie  government 
remained    in    power,    they    proposed    and    carrie<l    many 
important   measures.     Among  these  were  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Supreme  Court  for  Canada  and  the  introduc- 
tum   of   the   ballot   in   connection   with    the  election   of 
members  of   the    House  of   Commons.     But   they   were 
hamfH'red  in  their  efforts  by  the  hostility  of  the  Senate, 
and  by  a  strong  and  vig(,rous  opposition  in  the  Commons 
Itself.     Two   years    before    the    next   election,  Sir  John 
Macdonald    began    to    advocate    what    was    called    the 
^'National   Policy."     There  had  been  such  a  falling  off 
m  trade  that  the  revenue  returns  were  greatly  reduced 
The  government  had  to  face  an  ever-increasing  deficit 
I  he  "National  f»olicy"  proposed  to  raise  the  tariff  so  as 
not  only  to  produce  a  revenue,  but  also  to  protect  the 
young  industries  of  the  country,  bv  taxing  heavily  the  im- 
portation  of  manufactured  goods  from  other  countries 
•C  anada  for  the  Canadians"  was  the  watchword  of  the 
Conservative  party.     The  tariff  became  the  main  (,ues- 
tion   upon  which   the  two  political   parties  differed       In 
the  elections  of  1878.  the  cry  of  "C  ana.la  for  the  C  ana- 
dians,  •   f(,llowing  as  it  did  a   piri.Hl  of  commercial  de- 
Firession.   prove<|    very    attractive  and   carried   the  Con- 
serva lives  back  to  |>ower.     Mr.  Mackenzie  resigned    and 
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Sir  John  A.  ManioiiiiM  aK.iiii  assumed  the  reins  of 
KovcTiumnt.  Ilu-  saim-  yiar  tldstd  the  ailniinistration 
of  Lord  Dnffirin,  one-  of  taiiada's  aMest  governors. 
During  his  term  of  oftice,  he  visited  every  part  of  the 
Dominion  and  did  much  to  strengthen  the  feeling  of 
unity  and  to  hind  Canada  more  closely  to  (ireat  Britain. 
His  successor  was  the  Man|uis  of  Lome,  whose  wife. 
the  Princess  Louise,  was  a  daughter  of  (Jueen  Victoria. 
Sir  John  \.  Maodonald  immediately  t(M)k  up  again 
the  ({uestion  <»f  a  transcontinental  road.  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie's   proposal    to    have    the    government    liirild    the 

railway  was  discarded.  Re- 
verting to  his  former  policy, 
the  iiremitT  entrusted  the  work 
to  a  syndicate  «.f  capitalists 
hearing  the  name  of  the  Can- 
adian Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany. Tw«j  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  company  were  Mr. 
(ieorge  Stephen,  later  known 
as  Lord  Mount  Stephen,  and 
his  cousin,  Donald  A.  Smith, 
who  will  be  rememl)ered  in 
Canadi.m  history  as  Lord 
Strathcona.  The  road  was  to 
be  finished  by  the  year  1890, 
bill  with  such  vigour  was  the  work  pressed  forward  that  it 
was  completed  five  years  earlier.  Construction  was  begun 
from  both  ends,  the  two  sections  meeting  in  the  Rockies, 
where  the  last  spike  was  driven  by  Donald  .\.  Smith  in 
\ovemi»er,  ISS.'i.  The  im|)ortance  to  the  Dominion  of 
the  enterprise  thus  successfully  carried  out  was  very 
gre.it.  Witiiout  I  transcontinental  railway  the  union  of 
the  Last  and  the  West  could  never  have  been  permanent. 
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II.    iNTKRNATInN.M.    KkIAIIONS,    I'KiMOlS 

200.  Treaties.  Sirikinn  »'vi<hnct'  of  Canada's  growth 
as  a  nation  within  the  inipiri'  is  found  in  tht-  increase  of 
her  influence"  in  dealings  with  foreign  iM»wers.  On  a 
recent  f)oundary  tribunal  two  of  the  three  British  mem- 
bers were  Canadians.  To  understand  this  change,  it  is 
necessary  to  review  the  various  treaties  which  have 
marked  the  course  of  Canadian  history. 

201.  The  Maine  boundary.  The  treaty  of  Paris,  in 
1783,  by  which  (ireat  Britain  acknowledged  the  inde- 
|)endence  of  the  Inited  States,  was  the  first  of  a  series  of 
international  dealings  afTerting  Canada.  This  first  treaty 
fi.xed  the  southern  boundary  line  of  Canada.  In  the 
east,  the  boundary  between  Maine  and  Nova  Scotia  was 
to  be  the  St.  Croix  River,  and  a  "line  <lrawn  from  its 
source  to  the  highlands  dividing  the  waters  falling  into 
the  Atlantic  from  those  emptying  themselxcs  into  the 
St.  Lawrence."  The  boundary  was  further  defined  as 
running  through  the  middle  of  Lakes  Ontario,  Krie, 
Huron,  Sui)erior,  and  the  Lake  of  the  VVmwIs.  From  the 
"north-west  angle  of  the  Lakeof  the  Woods,  "the  boundary 
was  to  run  due  west  to  the  Mississippi.  The  indefinite 
terms  of  the  treaty  gave  rise  to  dispute  at  a  later  date. 

When  the  treaty  of  Paris  was  concluded,  there  was  no 
river  bearing  the  name  of  St.  Croix.  To  what  river,  then, 
did  the  treaty  refer?  The  Inited  States  said  the  Maga- 
guadavtc,  Great  Britain  the  Schomlic  or  Shoodic.  In- 
creasing friction  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
to  settle  the  matter,  and,  in  1798,  a  decision  was  given  in 
favour  of  Great  Britain.  But  for  some  reason  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Schoodic  was  chosen  instead  of  the  western, 
although  the  latter  is  the  main  stream.  The  line  al>ove 
the  Schoodic  remained  unsettled.     For  many  years  the 
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<|Ucstion  stood  open,  and  more  than  once  nearly  caused 
war.  At  one  time  the  (juestion  was  referred  to  the  king 
of  the  Netherlands,  but  the  I'nited  States  refused  to 
accept  his  award.  f)nce  more  Maine  and  N(  w  Brunswick 
were  exposed  to  the  danger  of  an  outbreak  between  the 
rival  lumbermen  who  occupied  the  disputed  territory. 
Indeed,  on  one  occasion,  trouble  did  arise,  the  so-called 
"Aroostook  War,"  the  militia  on  both  sides  being  called 
out.     Hapjiily  good-sense  prevented  bloodshed. 

Finally,    in    1842,    a    settlement    was    brought    about. 
Lord    Ashburton    representing   Great    Britain,    and    Mr. 

Daniel  Webster,  on 
behalf  of  the  I'nited 
States,  drew  up  the 
terms  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Ash- 
burton Treaty.  The 
eastern  branch  of  the 
Schoodic  was  accept- 
ed as  the  boundary, 
and  from  its  source 
a  line  running  due 
north  to  the  St.  John 
River.  This  award 
was  much  criticized 
in  C\inada,  and  Lord 
Ashburton's  name 
has    been    very  un- 


popular. It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  Britain  could  have 
established  a  clear  right  to  any  more  territory  than  was 
allowed  her  by  this  treaty.  Several  small  matters  con- 
nected with  the  boundary  were  not  definitely  settled 
until  a  much  later  date. 
202.  The  Rush-Bagot  Treaty.— In  1817,  an  agree- 
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ment,  signed  by  Richard  Rush  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  and  by  Sir  Charles  Bagot  on  behalf  of  (ireat 
Britain,  known  as  the  Rush-Bagot  Treaty,  was  made, 
by  which  the  armaments  of  each  nation  on  the  Great 
Lakes  were  limited.  It  was  agreed  that  each  nation  might 
maintain  "on  Lake  Ontario  one  vessel  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  tons  burden  and  armed  with  an  eighteen  pound 
cannon;  on  the  I'pper  Lakes  two  vessels  not  exceeding  the 
like  burden  each,  and  armed  with  like  force,  and  on  the 
waters  of  Lake  Champlain,  one  vessel  not  exceeding  like 
burden  and  armed  with  like  force."  This  treaty  is  still 
in  force,  although,  with  the  consent  of  Canada,  several 
war-vessels,  much  heavier  armed,  are  maintained  by  the 
United  States  as  training  ships  on  the  (ireat   Lakes. 

203.  The  Fisheries  question.  -The  number  and 
variety  of  fish  with  which  the  coast  waters  of  Canada 
teem  have  made  the  fisheries  question  a  vital  one.  When 
the  United  States  became  independent  of  Great  Britain, 
American  fishermen  lost  the  privilege  of  fishing  in  the 
territorial  waters — that  is,  within  three  miles  of  the 
coast — of  the  British  provinces.  In  1818,  an  arrange- 
ment known  aS  the  "London  Convention"  was  made, 
whereby  Americans  were  allowed  to  fish  around  the 
Magdalen  Islands  and  along  certain  parts  of  the  coasts 
of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  and  also  to  land  on  these 
coasts  to  dry  or  cure  fish.  They  could  enter  bays  or 
harbours  only  "for  the  purpose  of  shelter  and  of  re- 
pairing damages  therein,  or  of  purchasing  wood  or  of 
obtaining  water."  The  strictness  with  which  Great 
Britain  enforced  these  limitations  caused  much  ill-feeling. 
The  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1854  put  an  end  to  all  un- 
pleasantness by  giving  to  American  fishermen  the  right 
to  fish  upon  the  coasts  of  the  British  provinces  without 
any  restriction  as  to  the  three-mile  limit.     Twelve  years 
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later,  tlu-  I  iiiu<i  Stales  re'  isihI  to  riricw  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty,  arul  tlie  lisluries  (luestion  fell  back  to  its  former 
staiulinj^. 

204.  The  Oregon  Treaty,  1846.  -The  boundary  line 
between  American  and  British  territory  in  the  West  was 
fixed  by  the  London  Convention  of  1S18  at  the  forty- 
ninth  parallel.  At  the  Lake 
oi  the  Woods,  a  wedge  of 
American  territory  was 
thrust  into  Canada's  side. 
The  forty  -  ninth  parallel 
was  the  accepted  line  as 
far  as  the  Rockies.  It  was 
agreed  that  for  the  time 
being  the  country  beyond 
the  mountains  should  be 
"free  and  open"  to  both 
nations.  In  184(5,  the  Oregon  Treaty  continued  the 
boundary  line  along  the  forty-ninth  parallel  to  the 
channel  separating  Vancouver  Island  from  the  mainland. 
I  he  line  was  to  follow  this  char.nel  south-westerly  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  It  remained  to  be  seen  what  channel 
was  meant. 

205.  The  Washington  Treaty.— In  1871,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  settle  all  outstanding  disputes  between 
C.rcat  Britain  and  the  I'nited  States.  For  the  first  time, 
a  Canadian  was  chosen  to  act  as  one  of  the  British  com- 
missioners. When  the  Commission  met  at  Washington, 
Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  premier  of  the  newly  formed 
Dominion,  was  present  on  Canada's  behalf  as  one  of  the 
commissioners.  The  Inited  States  claimed  compensa- 
tion for  damage  done  to  her  trade  by  a  Southern  cruiser, 
the  Alabama,  which  had  been  fitted  out  in  a  British 
harbour.     This  claim   was   referred    to   arbitration,   and 
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r.reat   Britain  promptly  paid  the  amount   fixed  by  the 
arbitrators.     Canada's  counter-claim  on  account  of  the 
Fenian  raids  was  withdrawn  at  the  request  of  the  British 
government.     To  overcome  the  dissatisfaction  of  Cana- 
dians at  this  surrender  of  their  claims,   (ireat   Britain 
guaranteed   a  large  loan   to  be  spent  on   railways  and 
canals.     The  navigation  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  the 
canals,  and  Lake  Michigan,  was  thrown  open  to  both 
nations.     The  Commissioners  also  dealt  with  the  question 
of  the  disputed  channel  between  Vancouver  Island  and 
the  mainland.     The  ownership 
of  San  Juan  was  involved,  the 
subjects  of  both  nations  having 
for  several  years  occupied  the 
island  jointly.       The  question 
was  referred  for  settlement   to 
the  German  emperor,   who,  a 
year   later,  gave  his  award   in 
favour  of   the   Cnited    States. 
With  a  view   to  removing  an- 
other difficulty,  Canadian  fish- 
eries   were    thrown     open     to 
Americans   for   ten   years,   the 
United  States,  in  return,  agree- 
ing to  pay  the  sum  of  five  and 

a  half  million  dollars.  This  amount  was  determined  upon 
by  three  arbitrators  who  met  at  Halifax  six  years  later,  Mr. 
A.  T.  Gait  being  the  Canadian  representative.  At  the  end 
of  the  ten  years,  the  American  government  refused  to  renew 
this  arrangement,  so  that  the  whole  question  of  fisheries 
was  again  opened.  At  the  present  time.  American  fishermen 
are  allowed  to  take  out  licenses  to  fish  in  Canadian  waters. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Washington  Treaty  did  not 
come  into  force  until  ratified  by  the  Canadian  Parliament. 
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2()i>.  The  Alaskan  disputes.  When  British  and 
Russian  fur  traders  met  upon  the  Pacific  coast,  it  he- 
came  necessary  to  (\k  (K-finitely  the  line  dividing  the 
territories  of  the  two  powers  interested.  This  was  done 
by  treaty  in  182').  In  18G7,  the  year  of  confederation, 
the  United  States  purchased  Alaska  from  Russia.  Out 
of  this  purchase  have  arisen  two  dis()utes  between  (»reat 
Britain  and  the  I'nited  States,  the  one  connected  with 
Bering  Sea  sealing  rights,  the  other  with  the  Alaskan 
boundary.  The  I'nited  States  claimed  that  the  Bering 
Sea  was  a  "closed  sea,"  and  therefore  American  terri- 
tory, and  also  that  the  seals  therein  were  an  American 
herd,  the  property  of  the  "Alaska  Company."  The 
trouble  was  brought  to  a  head  by  the  seizure  of  several 
British  schooners  by  American  revenue-cutters.  The 
question  was  wisely  submitted  to  a  tribunal,  which  met 
in  Paris  in  1893.  Again  Canada  was  represented  by  her 
premier,  then  Sir  John  Thompson.  The  decision  of  the 
tribunal  was  against  the  claims  of  the  I'nited  StaLes. 
Certain  regulations  were  laid  down  to  prevent  a  whole- 
sale destruction  of  the  seals. 

In  taking  over  Alaska  from  Russia,  the  United  States 
secured  all  the  rights  of  that  nation  as  laid  down  in  the 
treaty  of  1825.  According  to  this  treaty  the  boundary 
was  to  run  as  follows:  "Commencing  from  the  souther- 
most  point  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  the  line  shall  ascend 
to  the  north  along  Portland  Channel  as  far  as  the  point 
of  the  continent  where  it  strikes  the  fifty-sixth  degree  of 
north  latitude;  from  this  point  the  line  shall  follow  the 
summit  of  the  mountains  situated  parallel  to  the  coast." 
From  Mt.  St.  Elias  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  the  hundred  and 
forty-first  meridian  of  west  longitude  was  to  be  the 
boundary.  Where  the  mountains  parallel  with  the 
coast  were  more  than  ten  marine  leagues  distant  from 
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the   ocean,    Russian    territory    was    not    to   exceed    that 

distance  in  width.     The  meaninj^  of  the  treaty  was  not 

altogether   clear.     There    are    several    mountain    ranges 

parallel  with  the  coast. 

The  coast,  too,  is  broken 

by  deep  bays,  and  the 

question  arose  whether 

the  boundary  line  was 

to  be  ten  leagues  from 

the  head  of  these  bays 

or  from    their  mouths. 

There  was  some  doubt, 

also,  as  to  the  course  of 

the    Portland  Channel, 

and    the  settlement  of 

this  point  involved  the 

possession     of     several 
small  islands. 

The  discovery  of  gold 
in  and  beyond  the  dis- 
puted territory  made 
the  Alaskan  boundary 
an  important  question, 
which  both  nations  were 
anxious  to  have  settled. 
Finally  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  British- 
Russian  treaty  was  left 
to  a  Commission,  com- 
posed of  three  represen- 
tatives from  the  United 
States,  and   three  from  ^""^  Alaskan  Hoi-ndarv 

Great  Britain,  two  of  the  latter  being  Canadians.    The 
Commission  met  in  London  in  September,  1903.      The 
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decision  was,  upon  the  whole,  favourable  to  the  American 
claims.  In  connection  with  the  boundary  line  on  the 
mainland,  it  was  decided  that  this  should  be  mea^tured 
from  the  heads  of  the  larger  bays. 

207.  Recent  arrangements  with  the  United  States. 
— As  many  questions  relating  to  the  use  ol  the  inter- 
national waterways  had  arisen  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  it  was  agreed,  in  1903,  to  refer  all  matters 
in  dispute  to  a  Commission  consisting  of  three  repre- 
sentatives from  each  country,  and  called  the  Inter- 
national Waterways  Commission.  This  Commission  was 
given  power  to  form  a  policy  for  the  regulation  of  the 
international  waterways,  so  as  best  to  preserve  these 
waters  for  the  benefit  of  each  country.  In  1908,  an 
agreement  was  reached  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  which  provided  for  the  more  accurate 
marking  out  of  the  boundary  line  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  International  VV^aterways 
Commission  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  fixing  the 
boundary  line  from  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  on  the  east, 
to  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  The  entire  bound- 
ary line  is  now  definitely  surveyed  and  established. 

In  January,  1909,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  an  International  Joint  Commission,  with 
power  to  deal  with  all  matters  of  dispute  between  the 
two  countries  or  their  inhabitants.  This  treaty  was 
approved  by  the  Parliament  of  Canada  in  1911.  The 
Commission  consists  of  six  members,  three  being  ap- 
F>ointed  by  the  king  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
governor-in-council  of  Canada.  Thia  Commission  takes 
the  place  of  the  former  International  Waterways  Com- 
mission, whose  sole  remaining  work,  as  already  pointed  out, 
was  the  marking  out  of  the  boundary  line.     The  Inter- 
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national  Joint  Commission  is  a  most  useful  tribunal  and 
indicates  the  success  which  has  rewarded  the  efforts 
of  the  two  English  speaking  peoples  of  North  America 
to  find  a  peaceful  and  reasonable  method  of  settling 
their  disputes.  In  1909,  a  special  arrangement  was 
reached  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
relating  to  the  Atlantic  fisheries,  in  which  both  Canada 
and  Newfoundland  are  concerned.  The  whole  case 
was,  by  this  arrangement,  referred  to  a  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion sitting  at  the  Hague.  The  decision  of  this  Court, 
of  which  the  chief-justice  of  Canada  was  a  member,  up- 
held the  claims  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland  on  all  the 
important  points  raised. 

208.  The  French  Convention,  1907.— The  growing 
influence  of  Canada,  and  the  recognition  of  her  right  to 
play  an  important  part  in  connection  with  treaties 
affecting  her  own  interests,  was  strikingly  shown  by  the 
French  Convention  of  1907.  In  this  year,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  enter  into  a  commercial  arrangement  with  the 
French  Republic,  and  for  this  purpose  two  of  the  Canadian 
ministers  were  formally  appointed  by  the  British  govern- 
ment to  conduct  the  entire  negotiations,  in  conjunction 
with  the  British  ambassador  to  France.  This  treaty, 
which  affected  the  commercial  relations  between  the 
two  countries,  was  concluded  during  the  year  and  was 
sw.bsequently  ratified  by  the  Canadian  Parliament. 

III.  Canada  and  the  Empire.  1885-1918 

209.  Dominion  leaders.— The  confederation  period 
of  Canadian  history  has  produced  not  a  few  statesmen, 
who  have  dealt  ably  with  questions  of  Dominion,  even 
of  Imperial,  interest.  One  of  the  most  illustrious  was 
Sir  John  Alexander  Macdonald,  whose  name  is  so  closely 
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associated  with  two  great  events  -the  formation  of  the 
Dominion  and  the  buildinK  of  a  transcontinental  railway. 
He  died  in  1S9I,  having  been  for  nineteen  years  premier 
of  the  Dominion.  His  death  was  followed  a  year  later 
by  that  of  his  political  opponent,  Alexander  Mackenzie, 
a  man  whose  honesty  has  become  proverbial  in  Canadian 
history.  Sir  John's  long  tenure  of  oftice  was  followed 
by  four  short  administrations,  those  of  Sir  John  Abbott, 
Sir  John  Thompson,  Sir  Mackenzie  Howell,  and  Sir 
Charles  Tu|)per.  During  Sir  Mackenzie  Howell's  admin- 
istration, delegates  from  .Newfoundland  visited  Ottawa 
for  the  purpose  of  arranging  teitns  with  the  Dominion 
for  the  entry  of  that  colony  intr>  confederation,  .^t  that 
time,  the  island  was  not  prosperous;  in  fact,  it  was 
on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  Hut  the  Dominion  govern- 
ment held  out  against  assuming  the  amount  of  their 
debt  that  the  Newfoundlanders  wished,  and  the  angry 
delegates  went  home  in  disgust.  The  offer  has  not 
since  been   renewed. 

By  18!)(>,  dissensions  had.  arisen  within  the  ranks 
of  the  Conservative  party,  while  the  policy  of  the.  gov- 
ernment with  regard  to  separate  schools  in  Manitoba 
was  not  considered  with  favour.  In  the  general 
election  held  in  June,  18%,  the  government  was  de- 
feated, and  Mr.  Wilfrid  Laurier,  afterwards  Sir  Wilfrid, 
the  leader  of   the  Liberal  party,  became  prime  minister. 

210.  The  Laurier  administration.— The  first  task 
confronting  the  new  government  was  the  settlement 
of  the  Manitoba  school  (|ucstion.  It  was  provided 
that,  where  the  si  liool  trustees  or  the  parents  of  the 
scholars  wished  it.  religious  instruction  should  be  given 
by  a  clergyman  at  the  close  of  the  school  day,  and.  that 
where  there  was  an  attendance  of  a  certain  number  of 
Roman  Catholic  children,  a    Roman  Catholic    teacher 
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should  he  ftiKagid.     I'ollowing  this,  the  Kovernment  dir- 
ected its  attention   (o  the  larifl.     After  colUrtinK  much 
information  from  all  parts  of  the  Dominion.  Mr.  FieldiuK. 
the   minister   of    finance,   announced    a    new    tariff,   the 
chief   feature    beinn  'he  j-rant- 
ing     of     a     re<luction     in     the 
duties  on  all  artides  imported 
from     (Ireat     Britain     (»f    one- 
eighth,  later  increased   to  one- 
(|uarter.     and      still     later     to 
one-third.    This  announcement 
was  received  with    great   satis- 
faction   in     Britain,     where    it 
was  hailed  as  an  indication  of 
a    perijHl    of    closer    trade    re- 
lations   between    Canada    and 
the    Motherland.     The   prefer- 
ential   tariff    to   (ireat    Britain 
was    followiHl    hy    a    two    cent 
letter    rate    with    the    mother    country    and    the    great 
Dominions,  a  rate  arrange<l   for  later  with    the    United 
States  and  other  countries.     (•heai)er  postage  on   news- 
papers  and   magazines  was  intrcnluced  some  years  after- 
wards.    The  Laurier  government  alK)Ut    this   time.  also, 
made    an    attempt    to    keep    appointments   to   the   civil 
service  out  of  politics.      For  this  pur|wsc,  a  C  ivll  Service 
Commission  was  appointed.   By  this  means,  it  was  hoped 
to  place  appointments    to   and    prcmiotions  in   the  civil 
service   on    a    basis"  of   merit    only,  apart    entirely   from 
political  infi     nee.   At  least  a  beginning  was  made  in  this 
most  important  reform.     Recent    legislation   has  greatly 
extended    the   powers   of   the  Civil  Service  Commi.ssion. 
In  1S97.  the  Kmpire  celebrated  the  sixtieth  anniversary 
of  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria  to  the  British  throne. 
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f>y  holding  a  nuwt  magnifuent  Diamond  Jubilee  in 
London.  Representatives  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
were  firesent,  and  tr(M)ps  from  every  |H)rtion  of  the  Kmpire 
t(M)k  part  in  the  military  parade.  Never  lK»forc  had 
such  a  s|K'clacle  Ix'en  seen.  It  demonstratetl  to  the 
w»)rld  the  greatness  and  vastness  of  the  British  Km|)ire. 
211.  The   South   African  War.    The  closing  years 

of  Queen  Victoria's  reign  were 
clouded  by  the  outbreak  of  war 
between  (ireat  Britain  and 
the  Transvaal  Republic.  Dis- 
putes had  arisen  over  the  treat- 
ment of  British  subjects  and 
British  projwrty  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, and,  efforts  to  obtain  a 
peaceful  setthment  having 
failed,  war  broke  out  in  Octo- 
ber, 1899.  Thousands  of  Can- 
adians were  anxious  to  serve 
the  Motherland  on  the  South 
African  veldt,  and  the  gov- 
ernment, at  once,  undertook 
the  formation  and  equipment  of  a  Canadian  contingent, 
of  over  a  thousand  men.  As  the  war  continued,  a  second 
and  a  third  contingent  were  raised.  A  special  regiment, 
drawn  mainly  from  Western  Canada,  the  Strathcona 
Horse,  was  equipped  and  maintained  by  Lord  Strathcona. 
In  all,  nearly  nine  thousand  men  were  sent  from  Canada, 
to  face,  with  their  brothers  from  the  other  sections  of 
the  Empire,  the  dangers  of  the  conflict.  In  actual  war- 
fare, the  Canadians  acquitted  themselves  with  credit 
and  earned  a  lasting  reputation  as  keen  soldiers.  At 
Paardeberg.  they  sjM^cially  distinguished  themselves, 
their    final    charge    forcing    the   surrender   of   the    Boer 
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general  and -his  vuurv  o.innian.l.  I  lu-  eaKtriuss 
which  all  the  Dominions  hurrii-.l  to  the  aid  of  the 
Motherland  was  a  fresh  pr.M.f  of  the  unity  and 
stability  of  the  Kmpire.  Before  tlu  war  ende<l.  Quern 
Victoria  passed  away  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  as  lulward  VIF.  The  coronation  of  the  new 
sovereign  and  his  queen  was  made  the  (Kcasion  for  an 
Imperial  reunion.  To  the  represt-ntatives  of  no  part 
of  the  Kmpire  was  greater  honour  given  than  to  those  of 
C  anada. 

212.  The  National  Transcontinental   Railway.— 

Meanwhile,  another  great  railway  svstem  had  gradually 
been  growing  up  in   Western  Canada  as  a  rival   to  the 
Canadian    Pacific— the    Canadian     Northern.     But    the 
|K)pulation  of  the  country,  assisted  by  a  vigorous  immi- 
gration policy  on  the  part  of  the  Domini.)n  government, 
had  so  increased,  that  the  exlstii.g  railways  were  find- 
ing  great    difficulty    in    hauling    the   enormous    amount 
of    grain    pnKluced    on     the    prairies.     Accordingly,    in 
1903,  the  Dominion  government  entere<l  into  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  (.rand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  Company 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  transcontinental  railway. 
The  new  road  was  to  run  from  Moncton  through  New 
Brunswick,  Quebec,  and  the  northern  part  of  Ontario, 
to    Winnipeg    and    then    north-westerly    to    Kdmonton! 
opening  up  a  new  district,  and  from  Edmonton  through 
the  Yellowhead  Pass  to  the  Pacific  coast.     The  govern- 
ment was  to  build  the  section  of  the  road  from  Winnipeg 
east,  and  the  company  the  section  from  Winnipeg  west. 
The  cost  of  the  western  section  to  the  extent  of  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  was  guaranteed  by  the  government.     The 
government,  also,  was  to  lease  the  eastern  section  to  the 
company  at  a  fixed  rental.     The  cost  of  the  road  was  so 
much  more  than  was  expected  at   the  beginning,   that 
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charges  of  unfair  dealing  were  made  in  connection  with 
its  construction.  The  western  section  has  now  been  in 
operation  for  some  time,  and,  with  its  branch  lines, 
has  brou^'ht  j;reat  advantages  to  western  Canada.  When, 
however,  the  eastern  section  from  Montreal  to  Winnipeg 
was  completed,  the  company  refused  to  take  over  the 
line,  claiminji  that  the  cost  of  construction  had  been 
so  great,  that  tlu-y  lould  not  afford  to  pay  the  rental 
as  provided  in  the  agreement.  The  eastern  line  is  now 
being  ojH'rated  by  the  goxernment. 

213.  The  Tercentenary  of  Quebec.     In  »1908,  the 
tercentenary  of    the  founding  of  Quobec  by  Champlain 
was  celebrated  with  great  magnificence  in  the  city  and  on 
the  historic   Plains  of  .Abraham.      Representatives  were 
present  from  France  and   from 
the  I'nited  States,  and,  to  add 
Imperial  significance  to  the  cele- 
bration, the  king  was  represent- 
ed ])>■  the  heir  to  the  throne,  the 
Prince    of    Wales,    .now    King 
Ceorge    V.      The     enthusiasm 
with  which  the  Prince   was   re- 
cei\ed  showed  to  the  world  the 
loyalty    of    Canadians    to   the 
Kmpire    and    their    determina- 
tion to  do  their  share  in  main- 
taining its  dignity   and   power. 
Two  years  later,  however,  the 
gtartling  news  was  sent  over  the 
world  that  Kdward  VII.  was  dead.   Nowhere  was  the  news 
recei\ed   with  more  sincere  regret  than  in  Canada,  which 
King    Edward   had   visited   in   person   nearly   fifty  years 
before      The  whole  country  joined  in  mourning  for  the 
iiian  who  had  proved  himself  so  wise  a  sovereign. 
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214.  Imperial   Conferences.— Hand   in    hand   with 
the  expansion  and  consolidation  of  the   Dominion  has 
developed  a  new  and  binding  force  of  unity  with  the  other 
members    of    the    Empire.     The    most    real    sentiment 
in  Canada,  at  the  present  time,  is  attachment  and  devo- 
tion to  the  British   Empire.     The  development  of  this 
sentiment  is  indicated  by  a  long  series  of  Colonial  Con- 
ferences.    In    1894,  a  Conference  was  held  at   Ottawa, 
at  which  were  present,  representatives  from  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Australia,  Tasmania, 
New  Zealand.  South  Africa,  Canada,  and  Great  Britain. 
The  purpose  of  the  Conference  was  to  discuss  matters 
of  common  interest  and  to  promote  trade  between  the 
colonies.    One  result  of  the  Conference  was  the  laying  of 
a  cable  between  Canada  and  Australia,  thus  completing 
an   all-British   system.     The   burden   of   this  enterprise 
was  shared   by  Great   Britain,   Australia,  and   Canada. 
In   1902,  Sir  Sandford   Fleming,   whose  interest  in   the 
scheme  has  caused  him  to  be  known  as  the  "father  of  the 
Pacific  cable,"  was  able  to  send   around   the  world,  on 
British  lines,  a  message  of  congratulation  to  the  governor- 
general    of   Canada.     The    Diamond    Jubilee   of   Queen 
Victoria,  in   1897,  was   made   the   occasion   for  another 
Colonial   Conference,   when   it  was  felt   that   something 
more  should  be  done  to  bring  together  the  representa- 
tives of  the  various   sections  of   the   Empire.     At  the 
next  Conference,  in  1902,  it  was  decided  that  meetings 
should  be  held  at  regular  intervals.      In  1907,  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Conference  was  again  discussed,  and  a 
permanent  staff  was  appointed   to  act  as  a  bureau  of 
information  on   Imperial  matters,  so  as  to  be  of  assis- 
tance to  each  of  the  Dominions  and  colonies.     Another 
Conference  was  held  in  1911,  when  the  questions  of  trade 
between  the  colonies  and  of  Imperial  defence  were  dis- 
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cusscfl.  As  a  result  of  the  Conference  of  1907,  a  commit- 
tee was  orjjanizecl,  with  representation  from  the  Domin- 
ions and  colonies,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
best  means  for  the  military  defence  of  the  Flmpire.  This 
special  committee  met  in   1909. 

21  r>.  The  Canadian  navy  question.— Conscious  of 
a  new  strength  growing  out  of  union,  Canada,  after 
confederation,  undertook  the  burden  of  her  own  defence. 
A  militia  system  was  established,  under  which  large 
numbers  of  men  were  enrolled  as  soldiers,  regularly 
drilled,  and  prepared  for  active  service  by  annual  encamp- 
ments. A  small  permanent  force  was  organized.  Im- 
perial troops  were  gradually  withdrawn  from  the  country. 
Finally,  Canada  took  over  the  naval  stations  of  Halifax 
and  Esquimault,  maintaining  at  her  own  expense  per- 
manent garrisons  at  these  ports.  But  there  grew  up 
throughout  Canada  a  general  feeling  that  the  country 
was  not  undertaking  her  proper  share  in  providing  for 
the  general  defence  of  the  Kmpire.  It  was  felt  that  her 
whole  duty  was  not  done  when  she  drilled  her  militia, 
garrisoned  the  naval  stations,  and  built  transcontinental 
railways,  which,  in  time  of  war,  would  be  useful  in  the 
transport  of  troops  from  one  part  of  the  Empire  to 
another.  She  was  obtaining,  it  was  said,  the  full  benefit 
of  the  protection  of  the  British  navy,  for  which  she  was 
paying  nothing  in  return. 

Two  courses  of  action  were  open — one  to  contribute 
a  sum  of  money  each  year  to  Great  Britain,  to  be  spent 
in  the  support  of  the  British  navy,  the  other  to  begin 
the  formation  of  a  Canadian  navy  to  act  as  part  of  the 
British  navy  in  time  of  war.  There  were  many  who  saw 
danger  in  the  rapid  increase  of  the  German  navy  and 
who  were  an.xioUh  that  something  should  be  done  at  once. 
The  matter  was  discussed  at  length  in  the  House  of  Com- 
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mons  in  1910,  and  a  resolution  was  unanimously  passed, 
disapproving  of  the  contribution  plan  and  favouring  the 
formation  of  a  Canadian  navy.  A  Naval  Service  Bill, 
providing  for  the  beginning  of  a  Canadian  navy,  was 
introduced  and,  in  spite  of  opposition  from  several  (juar- 
ters,  became  law.  In  the  meantime,  the  Canadian 
government  had  purchased,  from  Britain,  two  cruisers 
to  be  used  mainly  as  training  ships  for  cadets — the 
Niobe  of  11,000  tons,  oflf  Halifax,  and  the  Rainbow, 
a  smaller  cruiser,  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Other  events 
arose  to  interfere  with  the  government's  plans  in  this 
connection. 

216.  The   defeat   of   the   Laurier   government.— 
The  question  of  the  commercial  relations  between  Can- 
ada and   the   United  States  had  come  into  prominence, 
as  a  result  of  a  new  tariff  adopted  at  Washington.     Re- 
presentations  had   also   been    made   to    the   government 
from  the  West  and  from  the  farmers  of  Ontario,  favour- 
ing   the   securing   of    better    trade   conditions    with    the 
United  States.     As  a   result,   negotiations  were  opened 
by  the  government,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  freer  access 
into    the    markets  of    the    United   States  for   Canadian 
raw  products,  and  the  admission,  free  of  duty,  of  certain 
articles   from    the    United    States.     An    agreement    was 
reached,   which   was    to  go   into   effect   when   approved 
by  the  Canadiar.   Parliament  and   the  Congress  of  the 
I'nited    States.     Opposition    to    the    agreement    devel- 
oped    on     several     grounds,     namely,     that     reciprocity 
would  in  time  lead  to  political  union,  that  the  channels 
of    trade    would    run    north    and    south,    whereas    our 
system    of    transportation    required    that    trade    should 
go  east  and  west,  and,  still  further,  that  with  reciprocity 
in  raw  materials,   there  would   scK)n  be   a    demand    for 
reciprocity  in  manufactured  goods,  which  would  be  in- 
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jurious  to  Canadian  industry.  The  government  decided 
to  appeal  to  the  country,  and  the  election  was  fixed  for 
September  21st,  1911.  Other  issues  besides  reciprocity 
governed  the  election,  particularly  in  the  province  of 
Quebec,  where  a  section  of  the  French-Canadians  were 
vijjorously  opposed  to  the  Xaval  Service  Act  of  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier.  The  forces  in  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment proved  the  stronger,  and  the  Conservative  party, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Robert  Laird  Borden,  obtain- 
ed a   large   majority   in   the   House  of   Commons. 

217.  The  Borden  administration.-  The  new  Con- 
servative government,  owing  to  differences  of  opinion 
among    its    supporters,  did    not   make  any  attempt   to 

rarry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Naval  Service  Act.  Soon  after 
taking  office,  however,  the  pre- 
mier, Mr.  Borden,  afterwards 
Sir  Robert,  consulted  the  Brit- 
ish Admiralty  on  the  question 
of  Naval  defence  and  brought 
a  definite  proposal  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  during 
its  second  session.  The  fear  of 
(ierman  aggression  and  the 
necessity  of  taking  instant 
action,  which  would,  within 
as  brief  a  period  as  possible, 
render  substantial  aid  to  Great  Britain,  indicated  to 
the  government  that  an  immediate  contribution,  to  be 
spent  in  building  and  equipping  three  Dreadnoughts, 
would  be  the  most  useful  course.  The  opposition,  led 
by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  favoured  the  building  of  a 
Canadian  navy,  proceeding  along  the  lines  laid  down 
in   1910.     The  resolutions,  after  a  prolonged  and  bitter 
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(lehate,  wen-  passtd  l»\  I  lie  House  of  (oniinons,  but  were 
defeated  by  a  small  majority  in  the  Senate.  For  the 
time  being,  the  navy  question  was  dropped,  and  soon 
the  Dominion  was  plunger!  into  the  midst  of  a  world- 
wide war. 

218.  Canada  and  the  European  War.— The  cause 
of  the  great  Kuro|)ean  war,  which  broke  out  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1<)14.  must  be  sought  in  the  ambition  of  Germany 
to  dominate  the  world.  Since  1870-71,  when  she  subdued 
France  and  consolidated  her  empire,  she  had  l)een 
planning  the  con(|uest  of  Kurof)e  and  was  |)reparing  for 
the  day  when  she  would  be  ready  to  strike.  She  had 
a  wonderful  army  and  was  rapidly  obtaining  a  strong 
navy.  The  time  seemed  o[)iK)rtune  for  the  carr\ing 
out  of  her  plans.  Ireland  was  on  the  verge  of  civil 
war;  labour  troubles  were  threatening  the  life  of  Kngland; 
a  revolution  was  feared  in  Russia,  scarce  recovered  from 
her  disastrous  war  with  Ja[)an;  the  army  of  France  was 
suppo.sed  to  be  unprepared  for  action.  It  was  not 
hard  to  find  a  pretext   for  war. 

Some  years  before.  Austria  had  tleprived  Serbia  of 
the  |)rovince  of  Bosnia.  A  Bosnian  youth  assassinated 
the  heir  to  the  throne  of  Austria-Hungary  and  his  wife 
in  the  streets  of  Serajevo.  Austria  blamed  Serbia  for 
the  outrage  and,  encouraged  by  Germany,  made  such 
humiliating  demands,  that  Serbia  could  not  in  honour 
yield.  .Austria  declared  war  on  Serbia.  The  Russians 
prepared  to  aid  the  Serbians,  and  (iermany,  as  an  ally  of 
Austria,  declared  war  on  Russia.  On  the  day  following, 
France,  bound  to  Russia  by  solemn  pledges,  was  attacked 
by  Germany.  To  strike  at  the  heart  of  France,  Germany 
invaded  Belgium.  Great  Britain  had  demanded  that  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium,  guaranteed  by  France,  Germany, 
and  herself,  should   b.c  respected,     (a-rmany    refused  the 
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demand.     On  August  4th,  1914.  (ircat  Britain  declared 
war  against  (iermany. 

The  outbreak  of  war  found  Canada  united  in  the 
support  of  a  cause  which  has  for  its  object  the  pro- 
tection of  national  rights  and  the  promotion  of  individual 
i.-edom.  Sir  Robert  Borden  well  expressed  the  feelings 
of  every  Canadian,  when  he  said  in  Parliament,  at  the 
first  session  immediately  after  the  outbreak  of  war  : 
"As  to  our  duty  all  are  agreed,  east  and  west,  and  we 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Britain  and  the  other 
British  possessions  in  this  quarrel.  And  that  duty  we 
shall  not  fail  to  fulfil  as  the  honour  of  Canada  demands. 
Not  for  love  of  battle,  not  for  lust  of  conquest,  not  for 
greed  of  possessions,  but  for  the  cause  of  honour,  to 
maintain  solemn  pledges,  to  uphold  the  principle  of 
liberty,  to  withstand  forces  that  would  convert  the  world 
into  an  armed  camp;  yes,  in  the  very  name  of  the  peace 
that  we  sought  at  any  cost  save  that  of  dishonour,  we 
have  entered  into  this  war;  and  while  gravely  conscious 
of  the  tremendous  issues  involved,  and  of  all  the  sacrifices 
that  they  may  entail,  we  do  not  shrink  from  them,  but 
with  firm  hearts  we  abide  the  event." 

Offers  of  assistance  to  the  arms  of  the  Empire  came 
from  all  sections  of  the  Dominion.  Prompt  measures 
were  taken  for  the  raising  and  equipment  of  a  contingent 
for  service  at  the  front,  and,  within  six  weeks  from  the  de- 
claration of  war,  thirty  thousand  men  were  des- 
patched from  Quebec.  A  second  contingent  followed 
in  the  winter,  and,  from  that  time  to  the  present,  over 
half  a  million  men  have  been  placed  a.  the  service  of 
the  Empire. 

The  Canadians  in  the  trenches  of  Flanders  and  of 
France  have  conducted  themselves  like  veterans  and 
have  earned  undying  glory  for  themselves  and  for  the 
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Dominion.  In  particular  has  tin-  rngagement  at  St. 
Julien,  lasting  fr..ni  April  22n<l  t.)  27th.  1915.  brought 
lustre  to  the  name  of  Canada.  The  C.erman  army,  in 
tremendous  numbers,  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  break 
through  the  lines  of  the  Allies  in  an  effort  to  get  to  Calais, 
from  which  they  could  at  tack  England.  The  Germans,  for 
the  first  time,  brought  into  operation  poisonous  gases 
and,  by  this  means,  forced  the  Allies  on  the  Canadian  left 
to  retire.  A  gap  was  made  in  the  line,  and  the  Cana- 
dians were  forced  to  meet  the  brunt  of  the  German  attack. 
So  steadfastly  did  they  resist  and  so  vigorously  did  they 
attack,  that  the  enemy  were  held  at  bay  until  British 

reinforcements  arrived. 
In  the  words  of  the  pre- 
mier of  Great  Britain, 
David  Lloyd  (ieorge  : 
"Just  as  the  Kocky 
Mountains  hurl  back 
the  storms  of  the  West, 
so  did  these  heroes  break 
the  hurricane  of  the 
German  fury  amid  the 
flames  and  poison  fumes 
of  Gehenna;  they  held 
high  the  honour  of 
Canada  and  saved  the 
British  army."  Had 
they  failed,  the  Ger- 
mans would  probably 
have  succeeded  in 
reaching  Calais.  The 
losses  of  the  Canadians  were  tremendous,  but  the 
sacrifice  was  not  in  vain.  Probably  no  event  during 
the    past     century    has    sent    a    greater    thrill    through- 
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out  the  Funpirc.  At  Vpres.  on  the  Somme,  on  Vimy 
Ridge,  and  at  I'assrhendatic  the  Canadians  have  added 
to  their  laurels. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  Canadians  were 
commanded  by  Ciencral  Alderson  of  the  Imperial  Forces. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Julian  Byng.  On  Byng's 
retirement,  in  1017.  Licutenant-General  Sir  Arthur  VV. 
Currie — a  Canadian  who  had  gone  to  England  with  the 
first  contingent— assumed  the  command.  The  thought 
that  (  anada  could  seiul  out  a  man,  who  was  considered 
worthy  to  command  an  army  corps  side  by  side  with 
the  veteran  commanders  of  France  and  Britain,  gave 
great  satisfaction   in   the   Dominion. 

While  the  direction  of  Canada's  part  in  the  war  has 
rested  with  the  Dominion  government,  the  various 
provinces  have  also  borne  their  share  of  the  war's  burdens. 
F'ach  province  has  made  lavish  gifts  of  its  peculiar 
product  to  the  general  resources  of  the  Kmpire.  The 
sacrifices  of  the  men  in  the  trenches  have  stirred  the 
people  at  home  to  willing  service.  A  noble  work  has 
been  done,  especially  by  the  women  of  Canada.  All 
classes  of  citizens  have  gladly  assumed  the  obligations 
of  war — the  maintenance  of  Red  Cross  work,  provision 
for  the  wives  and  children  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  care 
of  the  men  returning  from  the  front. 

The  war  has  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  Canadian 
national  life.  In  no  departnent  is  this  more  evident 
than  in  legislation  bearing  on  temperance  and  on  the 
status  of  women.  Seven  of  the  provinces  have  extended 
the  franchise  to  include  women.  In  1918,  the  Dominion 
Parliament  granted  the  franchise  to  womjn  on  the  same 
terms  as  men.  In  almost  all  the  provinces,  legislation 
abolishing  the  public  sale  of  liquor  has  been  passed. 
Recent    legislation    by    the    Dominion    Parliament    has 
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prartically  aliolisheH   tht-  manufacture  and    sale   of    in- 
toxicatinK  liquors  in  any  form  in  Canada. 

219.  Union    government.  — In    the    natural    course 
of  events,  the  life  of  the  twelfth   Parliament  of  Canada 
would    have    ended    in    OcIoIkt.     191(>.     In    response, 
however,  to  a  petition  from  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Commons,   the   Imperial    Parliament   passetl   an   Act 
extending  the  life  of  the  Canadian  Parliament  to  October, 
1917.     In   this   year,  a   numfwr  of   important    measures 
were  passed.     To  meet  the  financial  needs  of  the  war, 
an  income  tax  was  levie<l  and  the  tax  on  business  profits 
mcreased.     To   satisfy    the   demand    for   reinforcements 
ade(|uate   to  keep  Canada's  army   up  to  strength,   the 
government     introduced     into     Parliament     a     Military 
Service    Bill.     This   bill   provided    for  a    modified    form 
of  conscription,  with   the  purpose  of  drawing  ufwn  the 
portion  of  the  population   best   fitted  for  active  service. 
Moving  in    amendment,   Sir   Wilfrid    Laurier    proposed 
that    the    question    of    conscription    be    submitted,    by 
means  of  a  referendum,  to  the  electors  of  Canada.     The 
amendment   was  defeated,   and    the   l>ill    passed.     Two 
other  Acts  of  this  Parliament  had  an  important  bearing 
on   the   next  election.     The   Military  Voters'  Act  gave 
the  franchise  to  every  person,  male  or  female,  serving 
in    the   Canadian    naval   or   military   forces.     The   War 
Time  Elections  Act  gave  the  right  to  vote  to  every  female, 
who  was  a  close  relative  of  any  person,  male  or  female.' 
serving  or  having  served  in  the  naval  or  militarv  forces 
of  Canada.     The  right  to  vote  was  withheld  from  con- 
scientious objectors  and  also  from  aliens  naturalized  in 
Canada  after  1^)02. 

During  this  session,  also,  a   very   important  step  was 
taken  f)y  Parliament.     Some  time  before,  the   Canadian 
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Northern  Railway  Company,  finding  itself  in  difficulticn. 
madf  an  appeal  to  the  government  for  financial  aid.  This 
aid  was  granted,  and  a  certain  iwrtion  of  the  stock  of  the 
railway  was  handed  over  to  the  government.  In  1017, 
the  company  made  a  further  request  for  aid.  There- 
upon, the  government  determined  to  secure  the  remainder 
of  the  stock  and  so  the  ownership  of  the  railway.  The 
value  of  this  stock  was  to  he  determined  by  arbitration. 
In  the  spring  of  1918.  the  arbitrators  announced  their 
award,  fixing  the  value  at  $10,800,000.  The  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  is  now  owned  by  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  On  October  6th,  1917,  at  the  close  of  its  sixth 
year.  Parliament  dissolved. 

There  was  a  growing  feeling  in  Canada  that  the  pro- 
blems of  the  war  were  too  big  for  any  party  government 
and  that  the  working  out  of  these  problems  called  for 
united  national  effort.     Sir  Robert   Borden  satisfied  this 
feeling  by  calling  upon  outstanding  Liberals,  representa- 
tive of  every  section  of  the  Dominion,  to  join  with  the 
Conservative  leaders  in  forming  n  '  nion  government.   The 
premier  wiis  successful  in  his  ^      .-ts,  and  an  immediate 
appeal   was  made   to  the  electoi...     The  election  which 
followed  was  the  most  memorable  in  the  history  of  Can- 
ada.    "Win  the  War,"  the  campaign  cry  of  the  Union- 
ists, appealed  to  the  majority  of  Canadians,  Lil>eral  and 
Conservative  alike.     The  strength  of  the  opposition,  led 
by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  lay  east  of    Ontario,   mainly  in 
Quebec.     On  December  17th,  1917,.the  people  of  Canada, 
by  an  overwhelming  majority,  expressed  their  confidence 
in  the  Union  government.     Later,  this  majority  was  in- 
creased by  the  votes  of    the  Canadian    forces   at   home 
and  overseas. 
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22U.  Transportation. -The  population  of  the  Do- 
minion, at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  nearly 
five  and  a  half  millions  and  is  now  about  eight  millions. 
While  all  the  provinces  have  grown,  the  growth  of  the 
West  has  been  most  marked.  At  the  opening  of  the 
century,  the  population  of  the  three  prairie  provinces  was 
about  four  hundred  thousand;  now  it  has  reached  far 
over  the  million  mark.  The  development  of  Western 
Canada  has  been  the  result  of  the  builfling  of  railways. 
At  the  time  of  confederation,  there  were  twenty-two 
hundred  miles  of  railway  in  Canada;  at  the  close  of  the 
century,  there  were  no  less  than  seventeen  thousand,  con- 
trolled mainly  by  the  Canadian  Pacific,  the  Grand  Trunk, 
the  Canadian  Northern,  and  the  Intercolonial.  The 
total  mileage  of  the  Dominion  now  exceeds  twenty-seven 
thousand.  In  addition  there  are  in  operation,  in  1918, 
over  fifteen  hundred  miles  of  electric  railways. 

The  advent  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
worked  a  marvellous  change  in  the  West.  At  the  termi- 
nus of  the  road,  there  sprang  up,  as  by  magic,  the  bus- 
tling city  of  Vancouver,  while  the  line  throughout  was 
soon  dotted  with  villages.  Many  of  these  have  now 
risen  to  the  dignity  of  towns,  a  few  even  aspire  to  take  rank 
with  the  cities.     To  north  and  south,  the  road  has  thrown 
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out  branch  lines,  everywhere  developing  new  di«trict«. 
This  experience  has  been  repeated  in  the  case  both  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  the  Canadian  Northern,  which 
have  opened  up  a  new  North-Wist.  In  addition,  the 
Dominion  government  is  now  engaRejl  in  building  a 
railway  from  The  Pas.  on  the  Canadian  Northern,  to 
connect  the  wheat-fields  o(  the  prairies  with  Hudson 
Bay.  The  terminus  of  this  line,  now  almost  completed, 
is  at  Port  Nelson.  By  this  short  route  to  Europe,  it 
is  ex|)ected  that  both  time  and  money  will  ])c  saved  in 
the   shipment   of   grain. 

By  an  Act  passed  in  1904,  the  railways  of  Canada  were 
placed  under  the  control  of  a  Commission  of  three  mem- 
bers, afterwards  increased  to  six.  The  Railway  Com- 
mission has  power  over  the  regulation  of  rates,  trans- 
portation facilities,  and  generally  over  all  matters  in 
which  there  may  be  a  conflict  between  the  interests  of 
the  railway  companies  and  the  interests  of  the  people. 
The  powers  of  the  Commission  were  subsequently 
extended  to  include  control  over  telegraphs,  telephones, 
and  express  companies.  The  Commission  has  proved 
of  great  benefit  to  Canada  and  has  fully  justified  its 
creation. 

The  development  of  canals  has  kept  pace  with  that  of 
railways.  The  Welland  Canal  and  those  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  system  have  been  deepened,  while  Lake  Super- 
ior and  Lake  Huron  have  been  connected  by  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  Canal,  running  through  Canadian  territory. 
Canada  has  spent  over  one  hundred  million  dollars  on 
the  construction  and  enlargement  of  her  canals.  The 
improvement  of  these  waterways  has  resulted  in  a  great 
increase  in  Canadian  shipping.  Countless  steamers 
and  vessels  of  all  kinds  ply  back  and  forth  over  the 
Great    Lakes.     The    steamer    is    no    longer   a    novelty. 
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Its  shrill  whistle  has  broken  the  silence  of  the  rivers 
and  lakes  of  both  Kast  and  West,  and  even  of  the  distant 
North.  Upon  the  Atlantic  and  upon  the  Pacific,  Cana- 
dian steamship  lines  connect  the  commerce  of  Canada 
with  that  of  the  outside  world. 

221.  Industrial  growth.— Agriculture  continues  to  be 
the  leading  industry  of  Canada.  About  one  half  the 
people  are  dependent  upon  farming  operations  for  a 
living.  In  the  older  provinces,  farming  has  reached  a 
scientific  stage,  and  the  most  is  made  of  every  acre  of 
land.  The  pioneer  days  have  long  since  passed,  and  on 
every  hand  are  to  be  seen  signs  of  prosperity.  Fine  roads 
run  for  miles  and  miles  past  well-fenced  farms,  with  com- 
fortable houses  and  large  barns.  Artistic  furniture, 
fine  clothing,  and  modern  buggies  and  automobiles  tell  of 
prosperous  days.  The  West  wears  a  newer  look.  To  this 
wheat  land  -the  greatest  in  the  world— all  eyes  are  turned. 
Settlers  are  flocking  in  from  Eastern  Canada,  from  the 
United    States,    and    from    many   countries   of   Europe. 

Where  wheat-fields  cease,   mineral  veins  begin.  Coal, 
iron,  copper,  nickel,  gold,  silver,  corundum,  and  asbestos 
are  found  in  inexhaustible  supply.    Moreover,  the  future 
will  reveal  the  wealth  which  the  North    holds    beneath 
its  rock-bound   surface.     The   manufactures  of  Canada 
have    taken    great    strides    since    confederation.      One 
fourth  of  the  people  are  def>endent   upon  manufactures 
for  a  livelihood.    Canada's  fisheries  are  the  most  exten- 
sive  in    the  world,   including   nearly   thirteen   thousand 
miles  of   sea-coast   and   innumerable  lakes    and    rivers. 
On  all   sides  are  evidences  of  growth.     A  net-work  of 
telegraph  lines  now  covers  the  country.     The  extention 
of  the  telephone,  et^pecially  into  the  rural  districts,  has 
made  communication  more  easy  and  life  more  pleasant, 
in  particular  among  the  scattered  settlers  of  the  West. 
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Post-offices  have  been  multiplied.  Rural-delivery  mail- 
routes  have  been  established  all  over  Canada. 

The  industrial  progress  of  Canada  has  been  materially 
advanced  by  an  Act  introduced  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  the  Hon.  Rodolphe  Lemieux,  and  known  as  the 
Lemieux  Act.  This  Act  provides  a  means  of  settling 
disputes  between  employers  and  employees  on  the  basis 
of  an  investigation  before  a  board  of  arbitrators.  The 
results  of  the  passage  ot  the  Act  have  been  the  prevention 
of  many  strikes  and  a  better  understanding  between 
the  employers  and  their  workmen. 

In  order  to  retain  as  far  as  possible  thy  enormous 
natural  resources  of  the  country  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  as  a  whole,  the  Dominion  government,  in  1909, 
appointed  a  Conservation  Commission,  containing  repre- 
sentatives from  all  the  provinces.  The  Commission 
has  done  valuable  work  in  drawing  public  attention  to 
our  great  natural  resources  and  in  making  recommenda- 
tions in   regard   to  the  best   means  of  preserving  them. 

222.  Schools  and  churches.— Fortunately  for  Canada, 
the  progress  of  education  and  Christianity  has  been  no 
less  decided  than  the  material  growth.  Although  no 
striking  change  has  taken  place  in  the  public  school  sys- 
tem since  its  establishment,  yet  its  influence  has  been 
greatly  widened.  Under  the  British  North  America  Act, 
all  matters  relating  to  education  are  under  the  control 
of  the  provinces.  While  the  various  systems  in 
use  may  diflfer  in  some  degree,  all  are  excellent.  Larger 
buildings,  better  equipment,  and  more  capable  teachers 
have  greatly  improved  the  public  schools  of  Canada. 
The  scope  of  higher  education  has  been  extended  to 
include  agriculture,  medicine,  science,  music,  dentistry, 
and  other  subjects. 

The  four  older  churches,  the  Roman  Catholic,  Anglican, 
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Presbyterian,  aiul  Methodist,  have  shared  in  the  general 
progressof  the  country,  and  beside  them  have  sprung  up 
tvo  younger  denominations,  the  Baptist  and  Congrega- 
tional. The  churches  have  played  an  important  part 
in  the  building  up  of  the  newer  parts  of  Canada. 
I  heir  active  missionary  work  helped  to  j)reserve  law  and 
order  (hiring  the  early  days  of  settlement  in  the  Cana- 
•  iian  West.  Their  influence  for  good  with  the  Indians 
of  the  i)lains  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 

223.  Canadian  literature  and  art.-  (  anada  is. 
IKThaps.  too  young  a  country  to  have  a  real  literature 
of  her  own.  We  haxe  not  been  without  our  writers 
and  poets,  but.  so  far.  they  seem  to  have  modelled 
themselves  in  method  and  exi)ression  upon  the  writers 
of  the  older  countries.  Vet  Canada  is  rich  in  material 
for  t-.etry  and  romance  alike,  and  a  beginning  has  I  en 
made,  in  both  French  and  Knglish.  of  what  promises 
to  be  a  gre.it    literature,  distinctively  national. 

The  trials  and  sufferings  of  pioneer  life,  when  Canada 
was  almost  unknown  to  the  world,  was  productive  of 
many  historical  writings,  which,  if  not  in  themselves 
literature,  are  yv\  a  well  from  which  more  modern  writers 
have  drawn  al>undantly.  Marc  Fescarbot.  historian 
aiul  poet  of  Port  K«,ya!,  wrote  two  books.  L'llistoire 
de  la  Xouvel'e  France  and  Les  Muses  de  la  Nouvelle  France 
in  which  he  portrays  the  life  of  the  early  a.lonizcrs! 
(  hamplaiii.exrn  in  the  Inisy  years  of  exploration,  fighting 
Indians,  and  colonizing,  found  time  to  write  of  his  experi- 
ences in  /),..v  Sauva'^es.  A  group  of  Jesuit  priests,  of 
whom  Charlevoix  was  the  most  important,  have  left 
very  full  .md  iniiresling  records  of  their  experiences 
and  of  the  early  da\  s  (.f  Canada  in  Relations. 

F'-or    a    iong    linu-  after  this   French    period,  there  was 
silence,    for   Canadians   w-re   busy   with    the    upbuilding 
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of  the  country.  It  was  not  until  afttr  the  time  of  the 
Inion  Act  that  any  attention  was  paid  to  literature. 
To  this  period  belong  several  historians,  including 
Fran(,ois  Xavier  Garneau.  Benjamin  Suite,  and  Al)b6 
C'asgrain.  An  historical  romance  by  Phillippe  de  T.aspe, 
entitled  Les  Amiens  Cauadiens,  presents  an  interesting 
sketch  of  early  Ouebec  life.  To 
this  period,  too,  we  owe  the  begin- 
nings of  French-C^inadian  poetry. 
Octave  Cremazie,  f  lerin-Lajoie,  and 
Louis  H.  Frechette  sang  of  the 
early  glories  of  French  (  anada. 
Frechette's  work  was  crowned  b\ 
the  French  Academy.  It  w.is  hi  c 
verse  and  had  an  individuality  all 
its  own. 

The  stirring  e\ents  of  the  earl\ 
British  jH-riod  furnished  rich  ma- 
terial for  later  works  of  historv. 
fiction,  and  verse.  In  history, 
7  he  Conquest  of  Canada  by  Major 
C,.  ('.  VVarburton,  Lower  Canada  by  Robert  Christie, 
and  7  he  Loyalists  of  Canada  by  Kgerton  Ryerson  are 
imiiortant.  Several  historical  novels,  also,  owe  their 
beirg  to  this  period.  Among  these  are  Les  Bastonnais 
by  John  Lesperance,  Le  Chien  d'Or  by  William  Kirby, 
Wacousta  and  The  Canadian  Brothers  by  Major  John 
Richardson,  and  For  King  and  Country  by  Agnes  Maule 
Machar.  Two  books  portraying  early  life  in  Cpper 
Canatla  are  Roughing  it  in  the  Push  by  Susaimah  Moodie, 
and    J'he  Back-woods  of  Canada  by  Catherine   Parr  Traill. 

Historical  writing,  particularly  in  mon-  recent  vears, 
has  been  very  profuse.  To  i)r.  William  Kingsford 
we    owe    a    ten    volume    history    of    our    countrv.     John 
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Charles  Dent  liasKiven  us  /lie  Story  of  the  Upper  Canadian 
Rebellion  aiui  Ciinnda  since  the  I'nion  of  1H>,1.  Books 
by  Alplu-iis  lOdd  li.i\.'  l.,(-,,nK-  standard  works  on  par- 
lianuntarv  Kovfrnnu-nl.  For  thirty  years  Professor 
r.olduin  Smith  lived  in  Canada.  As  a  stylist  he  is 
inconiparalile    anionic    our    writers    of    prose.     Judge    T. 

C.  Halihurton  wrote  important 
historical  works,  hut  his  The 
Clorknmker;  or  the  Sayings  and 
Doino.s  of  Sam  Slick  of  Slickville 
made  his  reputation.  It  is  the 
most  distinctively  Canadian  prose 
wf  lia\e  yet   produced. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Canada, 
founded,  in  1KS2,  hy  the  Marquis 
of  l.orne,  Rave  an  impetus  to  both 
science  and  literature.  Its  first 
president,  Sir  W  .,  am  Dawson, 
became  famous  .'■,  a  scientific 
writer  of  authority.  Sir  John 
Hourinot,  as  a  more  recent  historian,  is  representative 
of  the  historical  side  of  such  national  literature  as 
we  ha\('  in  Canad.i. 

I'icti<»n  l)\  Canadian  writers  has  come  into  its  own 
in  these  later  \ears.  Much  b.as  been  and  is  beinjj  written, 
and  by  many.  We  still  lack  a  distinctively  Canadian 
note,  howextT,  for  such  romances  as  Canadian  authors 
lia\i-  prodiued,  cannot  be  said  to  be  great  literature. 
C  harles  C..  1).  Roberts  has  given  us  as  gocxl  work  as  any 
in  The  For^^c  in  the  Forest  and  A  Sister  to  Evangeline. 
Sir  C.ilbert  ParkiT  has  written  main  no\els  of  various 
worth:  his  .SV(//,v  of  the  Mi'^hty  is  outstandingly  good. 
I  lie  Kv  \  .  ('Iiarle>  W.  (ioidoii  (Ral|)li  Connor),  perhaps 
the  most  prolific  of  our  noxelists,  has  drawn  upon  western 
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Canada  for  ilie  ^'reatir  part   of  his  m.it.rial.      His  early 

books,  such  as  The  Sky  Pilot,  an-  his  lu-si.     Allies  I.aul 

has  Kone,  also,  to  the  Wist  for  hi-r  inspiration  in  Lords 

of  the  North  and  Heralds  of  Empire. 

Nature    and    animal    stories    ha\e 

always    attracted    Charles    ('..    I). 

Roberts,   Krnest   Thomjjson  Seton. 

and  W.  A.  Fraser.      Recent ly  Alan 

Sullivan    has    come    to    the    front 

with   two  or  three  no\els,  the  best 

of  wliich  is   I'he  Open  Poor.     Two 

western    writers  have,   within    the 

last     few     years,    attracted     much 

attention.     Mrs.    Arthur     Mur|)hy 

(Janey    Canuck)    and     Nellie    Mc- 

Chwii.     Mrs.    Macdonald    (L.    M. 

Mont^M)mery).    in    such     lK)oks    as 

Anne  of  Green  Gables  and  Anne  of 

Avonlea,    has  appealed    to  a    wide    circle    of    readers. 

On    the  whole,   our  i)oetry  is  better  than  our   fiction. 
Charles   Heavysege's  Saul  is  a  poetical  drama,   notable 
as    the    first    of    its    kind    by    a    Canadian.  To  Charles 
Sangster    we    owe    several    volumes    of    \erse,   inspired 
mainly    by    Canadian    scenery    and    history.      Charles 
Mair's     Tecumseh    is     now    a     Canadian     classic.     Our 
three  outstanding  poets  are  Archibald  Lampman.  William 
Wilfred  Campbell,  and   Duncan  Campbell  Scott.      They 
may    be    groui)ed     together    as    being    responsible    foi^, 
perhaps,    the     best     in     our     English-Canadian    poetry. 
Dr.  W.  H.    Drummond's   verse    stands    supreme   as  the 
revelation  of    French  Canada    and  its    folk.     His  three 
books  The  Habitant,  The  Voyageur,  and  Jokfiny  Courtcau 
are     unique     in     Canadian     or    any     other     literature. 
Robert  W.  Service   has  written   much.     In    Songs  of  a 
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SoKnIoirJi    aw]    Halhds    of   „    Chnrliako.    he    li.i^    made 
IIm-    aKaiii    the    lilt-   (.1    iln-    \ukoii,    its    sorrows   and    its 
Motv  rccfiilK,  in  Rhymrs  of  a  Red  Cross  Mat],  he 
lis    ill    .1    way    slartingly    ck-ar    the 
life  iif  the  soldier  in  the  trenches  of 
France    and    Flanders.      Frederick 
C.eorge    Scott.     Fthelwyn    Wethrr- 
ald,     Isabella    Valancy     Crawford, 
A^nes      Maule      Machar.      Pauline 
Johnson,     and     Majorie     Fickthall 
are    jjoets    known    throughout    our 
own     country.      Bliss    Carman, 
Charles  C..  I).  Roherts.  and  latterly 
Robert      -Norwood,    all     singers     of 
|)o\\er.    find    their    public    for    the 
most     part    in    the    Cnited    States. 
Sir    CIi\e    I'liillipps-Wolley     has 
written  se\iral  volumes  of  spirited 

\crse.      His  poems  .ire  marked  spec  i. illy  liy  their  strongly 

patriotic  note. 

i  wo  poets,  from  w  liom  much  might  h.ive  i»een  e.\|)ected, 
recently  di»'d,  gi\ing  u|)  their  lives  in  the  service  of 
their  country.  Colonel  John  McCrae  and  Bernard  Free- 
man Trotter.  The  first-named  has  left  us  /;;  Flanders 
Fields,  a  song  that  will  never  die.  The  charm  and 
I)athos  of  Trotter's  verse  tinds  its  best  exi)ression.  per- 
h.ips.  in  Fhe  Poplars,  an  ex(pjisite  |)oem. 

In  art,  also,  Canada  has  made  at  least  a  beginning. 
Although  we  have  produced  no  great  master,  yet  we  have 
had  a  succession  of  painters  who  have  done  excellent 
work.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these  was  Paul  Kane, 
w-hose  paintings  deal  largely  with  Indian  life.  Cornelius 
Krieghoflf  met  with  success  in  his  pictures  of  life  among 
the  French-Canadians.    The  landscapes  of  Daniel  Fowler 
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are  distinguished  for  thi-ir  t-.viuisitc  culourinn.  In  more 
recent  years,  Homer  Watson  is.  i)erhai)s,  tlie  best  of  our 
landscape  painters.  Paul  W  ickson  has  excelled  in  the 
portrayal  of  action,  especially  in  his  animals.  Kolnrt 
Harris  left  a  notable  contribution  to  Canadian  an  in  his 
"The  Fathers  of  Confederation."  W  iiham  Hrvtnner. 
Archibald  Browne,  Cur- 
tis Williamson,  (ieorge 
A.  Reid,  and  Horatio 
Walker  are  all  recog- 
nized as  paintc-s  of 
skill  and  distinction. 
In  1879,  with  the  en- 
couragement of  the 
governor-general,  the 
Marquis  of  Lome,  the 
Royal  Canadian  Acad- 
emy was  formed.  The 
Academy  has  already 
done  much  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  Canadian 
art.  The  National  Art 
Gallery  at  Ottawa  has 
now  a  fine  collection 
of  Canadian  paintings. 

Canada  has  three  sculptors  who  have  reached  a  very 
high  standard  of  excellence,  Phillippe  Hebert,  Walter 
S.  Allward,  and  Hamilton  McCarthy.  Hubert's  statue 
of  Maisonneuve  in  Montreal,  and  Allward  s  South  African 
War  Memorial  in  Toronto,  are  two  of  the  finest  public 
monuments  we  possess.  The  superb  monument  to 
Champlain,  at  Quebec,  is  the  work  of  two  French 
sculptors. 
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CHAPTKR  XXVI 

WESTERN  CANADA 

1870-1918 

224.  Early  government   of  the   Territories. Out 

A  the  Riel  rebellion,  as  we  have  seen,  emerged  the  pro- 
vince of  Manitoba.  Xo  sooner  was  order  restored  than 
settlers  began  to  Hock  into  the  country.  Immigration 
was  encouraged  by  free  grants  of  land.  Many  farmers 
from  Kastern  Canada  moved  west,  while  from  Kurope 
came  an  ever  increasing  number  of  colonists,  of  British, 
Scandinavian,  and  (.erman  stock.  The  newcomers 
spread  beyond  the  limits  of  Manitoba,  many  finding 
their  way  into  the  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan,  a  few  even 
to  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies.  The  western  country 
lying  outside  the  province  of  Manitoba  was  organized  as 
the  North-West  Territories. 

In  1870.  Lieutenant-Governor  .Archibald  of  Manitoba 
was  ap[)ointed  also  lieutenant-governor  of  the  Xorth- 
VVest  Territories.  To  assist  him,  a  Council  of  not  less 
than  seven  nor  more  than  fifteen  members  was  to  be 
appointed  by  the  governor-general-in-council.  The  lieu- 
tenant-governor, however,  misunderstood  his  instructions, 
and  himself  appointed  a  Council,  which  acted  for  a 
short  time.  It  was  not  until  1872.  under  the  lieutenant- 
governorship  of  Mr.  Alexander  Morris,  that  a  Council 
of  eleven  members  was  appointed.  This  Council  con- 
tinued   to    advise    the    lieutenant-governor    until    1875, 
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wlun  a  channf  was  madt-  in  thi-  administration  of  the 
Tor  ri  lories.  Hy  the  North-West  Territories  Act  of 
that  year,  a  lieutenant-governor  for  the  Territories  alone 
was  |)rovide<l  for,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  provision  was  made 
for  a  Council,  consisting  at 
first  of  three  ex-ofticio  members 
and  one  a|)[)ointed  memWer, 
to  assist  him  in  his  duties' 
The  Hon.  I)a\id  I.aird,  who 
had  been  a  member  of  the 
Dominion  government,  was  ap- 
pointed lieutenant -governor. 
He,  with  the  magistrates,  com- 
posed the  ex-offiiio  members  of 
the  Council,  while  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  James  F.  MacLecKl 
was  the  appointed  member. 
The  Act  of  1H7.')  also  made 
provision  for  the  intnxluction 
of  representative  government. 
Whenever  a  district  of  a  thousand  sipiare  miles  in  area 
should  have  a  population  of  one  thousand  inhabitants 
of  adult  age,  it  was  to  elect  a  representative  to  the 
Council  The  first  election  was  held  in  March,  1881, 
in  the  District  of  Lome,  in  the  Prince  Albert  settlement, 
and  to  Lawrence  Clarke,  chief  factor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  at  Carlton,  belonged  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  elected  member  of  the  North-West  Council.  By 
1887,  the  Council  consisted  of  twenty  members,  six  ap- 
pointed, and  fourteen  elected  by  the  people  of  the 
Territories.  The  first  legislative  .session  of  the  Council 
was  held  at  Livingsijn,  Swan  River,  on  iMarch  8th,  1877, 
because  the  public  buildings  had  not  Ijeen  completed  at 
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HallUf.,r(l.  wlii(  h  li.„l  !„.,.„  sdctc.l  .,s  llii-  r.ipilal  of  ih,. 
Ierrit..rits.  In  the  fcllowiriK'  >»■..,.  tin-  Kovornnu'iu  was 
rsl.iMislicI  at  Malllcford  and  rcmaini.l  thm>  until  ISHI. 
when  kcK'ina  was  sclirtiil.  on  account  of  its  Luation 
on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  In 
IHK2,  the  southern  portion  of  the  Territories  was 
divided  into  four  provisional  districts,  Assinihoia,  Sas- 
katchewan. AILert...  and  Athahaska.  These  districts, 
however,  wen-  created  i)rincipally  for  the  coc.venience 
<»f  the  post-oftire  de|).irtment . 

I-ying  east  and  north  of  the  province  of  Manitoba 
was  an  immense  territory,  for  which,  as  yet.  no  govern- 
ment had  l)een  definitely  provided.  It  was  not  clear 
(hat  It  was  included  in  the  .NOrth-West  Territories.  To 
remove  ail  doubt,  the  Dominion  Kovernment.  in  1870, 
created  this  into  a  separate  flistrict.  to  be  called  Keewatin. 
and  placed  it  under  the  auth..ritv  of  the  lieutenant- 
Kovernor  of  Manitoba.  The  judges  of  the  Manitoba 
court  were  given  jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases  through- 
out Keewatin.  an<I  tin-  Manitoba  government  had  the 
right  to  appoint  justices  of  the  peace  and  (.ther  legal 
officers. 

In  1873.  in  order  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of 
law  and  order  in  the  Territories,  the  Dominion  govern- 
ment established  a  si)ecial  force  of  mounted  constabulary, 
known  later  as  the  Royal  Xorth-West  Mounted  Police. 
That  the  Territories  were  free  from  lawlessness  during 
the  early  days  of  organization  and  settlement  was  due 
very  largely  to  the  splendid  body  of  men  composing  this 
force. 

225.  Treaties  with  the  Indians.— If  there  is  one 
thing  more  than  another  on  which  the  government  of 
Canada  can  jjHde  itself,  it  is  on  the  treatment  it  has 
accorded   to   the   Indians  of   the   Xorth-West.     In   con- 
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lU'dion  with  tin-  lands  <l.nnu'<l  l»y  llu-  Indians,  particular 
rare  has  Utn  taki-n  to  rlial  fairly  with  the  orifjinal 
owners.  Hv- 
twftn  1S71 
and  1877, 
seven  treaties 
in  all  were 
entered  into 
with  the  vari- 
ous Indian 
tribes  for  the 
surrender  of 
their  lands. 
I.  a  t  e  r,  t  w  f) 
other  treaties 
covering  lands 

in  the  Xorth-West  wire  signed,  the  last  as  late 
as  1{K)().  The  terms  of  all  these  treaties  are  very 
much  alike.  Provision  is  made  for  reserves  on  which 
the  Indian  can  live.  He  is  allowed  to  hunt  over  unoccu- 
pied land  and  to  kill  game  for  his  own  use.  ICach  Indian 
receives  an  annual  payment  from  the  Dominion  govern- 
ment, the  sums  varying  from  five  dollars  to  twenty-five 
dollars  a  head.  Arrangements  are  also  made  for  supply- 
ing agricultural  implements  and  for  sch<K)Is  on  the 
reserves,  l-nder  the  care  of  the  government,  the  Indians 
are  gradually  becoming  familiar  with  civilization  and 
taking  their  place  in  the  new  Xorth-West. 

22G.  The  Saskatchewan  rebellion,  1885.  -The  ad- 
vent of  the  railway  gave  promise  of  peaceful  and  rapid 
progress,  when  suddenly  a  second  rebellion  broke  out. 
After  the  Red  River  rebellion,  two  hundred  and  forty 
acres  of  land  were  granted  to  each  half-breed.  As  the 
province  began  to  fill  with  settlers,  many,  in  spite  of 
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this  lilKT.il  Kr.ml.  withdnw  \v«>i\\.ir«U.  and  st-tlhd  on 
llu-  banks  of  the  Saskalcluwan.  Willi  ilu-  f«>rnialion  of 
till'  .\orlli-\V«>t  rtrritorifs,  ilu-  hatt-d  ii\  ili/ation  began 
to  crti|)  in  upon  them  once  more.  The  rapid  disap- 
pearance of  the  l)iitTalo.   upon   which   Indians  and   half- 
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breeds  ahke  depended  for  a  living,  threatened  a  general 
famine.  The  natural  unr-'si  of  the  half-breeds  was 
increased  by  a  fear  that  their  lands,  of  which  they  had 
recei\ed  no  tiile-dei-ds  from  the  crown,  would  be  snatched 
awa>  l.y  speculators,  (ireat  dissatisfaction  was  felt, 
too.  with  the  go\ernment's  method  of  surxeying  the 
land,  which  departed  from  the  old  French  plan  of  having 
all  the  farms  fronting  on  the  river.  If  anything  further 
were  needed  to  i)rovoke  rebellion,  it  was  the  jjresencc  of 
Louis  Kiel,  who.  returning  from  exiie,  suddenly  appeared 
upon  the  scene  to  champion  once  more  the  cause  of  his 
restless  compatriots.     At    first   Kiel   was   UKKlerate,   and 
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there  was  every  reason  lo  exixrt  that  the  government. 
thou);h  slow  to  act.  would  shortly  remove  all  eaiisvs  of 
discontent,  when  an  unfortunate  encounter  of  armed  men 
brouKht  on  the  reln-llion.  Near  Duck  l,.ike,  within  an 
annle  forme<l  l>y  the  North  and  South  Saskatchewan,  a 
force  1  Mounted  Police  and  Prince  Albert  volunteers, 
while  attemptin^j  to  bring  in  an  outKing  store  of  supplies, 
was  nu't  by  a  band  of  rebels  and  driven  back  with  a  loss 
of  twelve  men   killed. 

The  position  of  the  white  settlers  of  the  Saskatchewan 
valley  was  serious.  To  maintain  order  over  the  wid  • 
prairies  stretching  from  Manitoba  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tairis,  there  were  at  hand  only  five  hundred  Mounted 
Police.  The  real  danger  lay,  not  in  a  revolt  ol  the  half- 
breeds,  but  in  the  p<»ssibiliiy  of  a  general  rising  of  tl; 
Indians,  of  whom  there  were  f)ver  thirty  thousand  in  the 
North-West.  Prince  Albert,  Battleford.  and  Kort  Pitt 
were  exposed  to  the  attack  of  either  the  half-breeds  or  the 
Indians.  Fortunately,  only  the  Trees  joined  the  rebels. 
The  most  serious  risings  c'  the  Indians  t(H)k  place  near 
Battleford  and  K(»rt  Pitt,  among  the  followers  of  Pound- 
maker  and  Big  Bear.  The  iuart  of  the  rebellion  was  the 
village  of  Batoche,  the  centre  of  the  half-breed  settle- 
ments. Here  Riel,  forgetful  of  his  overthrow  .it  Fort 
<'iarry  lifleen  scir^^  before,  again  raised  the  standard 
of    re\()It. 

Th."  news  of  the  tight  at  Duck  Lake  was  the  signal  for  a 
rising  among  the  ilisatTected  Indians.  Big  Bear's  war- 
riors, descending  upon  the  little  settlement  of  Frog  Lake, 
ne^r  Fort  Pitt,  disarmed  and  shot  nine  men,  and  carried 
otT  a  number  of  women  and  children.  They  then  moved 
upon  F')rt  Pitt,  a  i^roup  of  log  houses  in  the  form  of  a 
square,  but  practically  defenceless.  The  commander, 
seeing   that    the   place  could   not   long  hold   out   against 
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the    ciiciny,    witlulrivv    his    mumi    and    cscaiH-d    down    the 
river    to    liat  I  liford. 

When  the  report  of  tin-  ri'lK-lIioii  riaclud  Ottawa,  the 
Dominion  jfo\errunent  took  prom[)t  action.  As  in  the 
rase  of  the  Red  River  rising,  the  call  for  volunteers  met 
with  an  eajjer  response  on  all  sides.  Distance  made  the 
transportation  of  troops  very  difificult.  From  Ottawa  to 
Ou'Api)elle  was  over  sixteen  hundred  miles,  from  Qu'Ap- 
|)elle  to  Matoche,  two  hundred  and  forty  To  add  to 
the  difficulty  of  tlie  undertaking,  there  were  several  gaps 


in  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  alonji  the  north  shore 
of  Fake  Superior,  which  necessitated  the  use  of  sleighs 
in  trans|)orting  guns  and  milii.iry  stores.  In  s|)ite  of 
all  obstacles,  within  less  than  two  months,  fifty-eight 
himdred  men   wire  placi'd  in  the  field. 

(leiieral  Mi'ddleion.  who  w.is  in  (ommand  of  the  Cana- 
dian militia,  m.;king  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  the 
base  line  of  his  opcitions,  prepared  to  crush  the  rebellion 
in  all  its  -entres  at  once.  Three  places  were  in  immediate 
danger.   Prince  Albert,   Hattleford,  and   Fort    Pitt;  three 
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relief  expeditions  were  provided  for  in  the  plan  of  cam- 
paign, (leneral  Middleton  was  to  advance  from  Qu'- 
Appelic  to  Batoche.  Kiel's  he£id(|uarters;  Colonel  Otter 
from  Swift  Current  to  Battleford:  and  C.eneral  Strange 
from   Calgary    to    Edmonton. 

A  march  of  twelve  days  bntught  the  main  force  to 
Clark's  Crossing,  on  the  Saskatchewan,  where  it  had  been 
arranged  to  meet  the  steamer  Xorthcote  coming  down 
the  river  with  reinforcements  and  supplies.  Although 
the  steamer  had  not  yet  arrived,  General  Middleton 
divided  his  force,  one  half  on  either  bank,  and  advanced 
in  the  direction  of  Batoche.  A  few  days  later,  as  the  di- 
vision on  the  east  bank  was  entering  the  ravine  of  Fish 
Creek,  it  came  suddenly  upon  a  strong  force  of  rebels 
under  the  command  of  C.abriel  Dumont,  a  buffalo  hunter 
whom  Riel  had  chosen  to  be  his  lieutenant.  In  the 
skirmish  which  followed.  Middleton  lost  ten  men,  the 
enemy  eleven.  Although  Dumont  fell  back  in  the  night. 
Middleton  decided  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  Xorthcote. 
On  May  5th,  the  delayed  steamer  arrived,  and  the  advance 
was  continued,  two  day's  march  bringing  the  force 
within  striking  distance  of  the  rebels'  headquarters. 
The  ground  before  the  village  was  found  to  be  honey- 
combed  with  rifle  pits.  Three  days  of  skirmishing 
before  these  entrenchments  wore  out  the  patience  of  the 
volunteers,  so  that  on  the  fourth  day  General  Middleton 
had  great  difficulty  in  holding  them.  In  the  afternoon, 
all  restraint  was  thrown  off,  and  the  line,  led  by  Colonel 
Williams  of  the  Midland  Battalion,  swept  forward  at  a 
run,  drove  the  enemy's  riflemen  from  their  trenches, 
and  pursued  them  through  the  village  beyond.  The 
back  of  the  rebellion  was  broken,  and  three  days  later 
Riel  gave  himself  up.  General  .Middleton  F)ressed  on  to 
Prince  Albert,  and  thence  to  Battleford. 
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Ten  (lays  after  leavinjj  Swift  ("urrent,  Colonel  Otter 
halted  within  three  miles  of  Battleford.  In  order  to 
prevent  Poiindniaker  from  joininj;  Bijj  Hear,  he  decided 
to  move  in  the  direction  of  the  former's  reserve.  This 
move  lefl  to  an  enjtajjement  with  the  Indians  at  Cutknife 
Creek.  The  snperiority  of  the  Indians  in  number  and 
the  break  down  of  his  two  jjuns  forced  Colonel  Otter  to 
fall  back  in  the  direction  of  Battleford.  The  loss  sus- 
tained in  this  ti^ht  was  eight  killed  and  fourteen  wounded. 

Meanwhile,  (ieneral  Strange  had  relieved  Kdmonton 
from  the  danger  of  an  Indian  attack  and  was  descending 
the  North  Saskatchewan,  in  order  to  hem  in  Big  Bear 
between  his  force  and  th.it  of  Colonel  Otter,  stationed 
at  Battlefr)rd.  Alarmed  at  the  strength  of  the  forces 
closing  in  upon  him.  Big  Bear  began  to  retreat.  Major 
Steele  was  sent  in  |)ursuit.  Hundreds  of  miles  were 
covered  before  the  fleeing  band  was  broken  up  and  its 
chief  captured.  Meanwhile,  at  Battleford.  Poundmaker 
and  his  followers  had  come  in  and  laid  down  their  arms. 
With  Riel,  Poundmaker,  and  Big  Bear  in  custody,  the 
rebellion  was  at  an  end.  It  remained  oidy  to  |)unish 
the  rebel  le.iders  who  had  detied  the  authority  of  the 
Canadian  i^overnment.  Riel  was  tried  at  Regina  and, 
though  ably  defended,  was  found  guilty  of  treason  and 
hanged.  Kight  Indians  also  j)aid  the  death  jx'nalty  for 
murder,  while  others  were  imprisoned,  among  them 
Pound  maker,  who  died  in  prison. 

227.  Results  of  the  rebellion. — Althougli  a  trying 
expirience  while  it  lasted,  the  Saskatchewan  rebellion 
was  noi  wit  hunt  il>^  good  results.  The  Dominion  go\ern- 
meni  was  brouglit  to  recognize  tlu-  ilaims  of  the  half- 
brii-ds.  and  did  so  by  promi)tl\  issuing  title-deeds  of 
their  lands.  In  recognition  of  tlu-ir  growing  importance, 
the   Nortli-West    Territories  were  gr.mted  representation 
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in  thi-  Senate  and  the  House  of  Commons.  This  repre- 
sentation was  from  time  to  time  increased,  as  tlie  growth 
of  i)()i)ulation  ref|iiired.  To  protect  the  lives  .ind  pro- 
perty of  the  settlers  scattered  throughout  the  country 
the  Mounted  Police  force  was  considerably  increased. 

The  greatest  influence  of  the  rebellion  was  not  upon 
the  North-West  alone,  but  U[)on  the  whole  Dominion. 
All  the  provinces  were  interested  in  the  suppression  of 
the  re\-olt;  their  sons  either  shared  in  the  fighting  or 
were  pressing  to  the  front  when  stopped  by  the  news  of 
Kiel's  surrender.  Common  hardshi|)s  upon  the  march, 
common  dangers  on  the  held  of  battle,  and  the  common 
anxiety  of  friends  at  home  made  real  in  the  hearts  of 
Canadians  the  union  which  confederation  had  brought 
about. 

228.  Responsible  government. — The  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  of  the  Territories  were  now  in^the 
majority,  and  r 
the  rights  of  the 
Council  to  con- 
trol matters  of 
financial  admin- 
istration, in- 
cluding the 
revenue  from 
the  crown  lands 
and  from  tim- 
ber and  minerals 
asserted.  Already 
ment     had     been 
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in  th'*  Territories,  was  vigorously 
the  framework  for  local  govern- 
devised.  Courts  had  been  con- 
stituted, and  a  judicial  system  organized.  A  general 
scheme  for  the  organization  of  municipalities  had 
been  adopted,  and  the  basis  had  been  laid  for  a 
school    system.     An    important    change    was    made    in 
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I  lie  K<>\(Tiim»nt  of  the  Territories  in  ISSs.  when,  f)y  an 
A(  I  of  the  Dominion  F'.irliament .  the  old  Council  was 
aholishcfl  and  proxision  was  made  for  the  election  of 
.1  I.eKislati\f  Assend)ly  of  tv  \-five  members  from 
the  four  (hsiri(  ts  of  Alberta.  S  .atchewan,  Kast  Assini- 
br)ia.  and  West  Assiniboia.  An  Advisory  Council  of 
lour  was  to  be  s(  le(  ted  by  the  lieufenant-goxornor  from 
tlu'  nienibiTs  of  the  Assembly,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
him    in   all    financial    matters. 

The   political   strujiKles  of  the  next    ten   years  centred 
around    the   (|iiestion    of    the    powers   and    duties   of   the 

Advisory  Council.  The  main 
source  of  revenue  was  a  grant 
from  the  Dominion  government 
and  the  lieutenant-governor 
took  the  position  that  he  was 
not  refjuired  to  account  to  the 
Assembly  for  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  six-nt.  An  im- 
portant stage  was  reached  in 
1H91.  when  the  .Assembly  was 
gi\en  power  to  make  ordinances 
relating  to  the  spending  of 
monies  raised  by  the  Territories 
and  of  a  part  of  the  Dominion 
grant.  Inder  this  Act  the  Ad- 
visory Council  was  replaced  by 
an  i:xecutivt'  Committee  of  four  members  of  the  As.scm- 
bl\ ,  a|)|)oinied  by  and  holding  ofiftce  during  the  pleasure  of 
(lie  lieutenant-governor.  Mr.  F.  \V.  Ci.  Haultain,  who  had 
led  the  Assembly  in  the  tight  for  responsible  government, 
became  now  in  effect  the  premier  of  the  Territories.  Com- 
pleti'  responsible  government  was  obtained  in  1897.  when 
the  i;xe(uti\i-  Committee  was  replaced  by  an  Kxccutivc 
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Council  which  shoiiUI  command  the  confidence  of  the 
Assembly.  Henceforth,  all  the  official  acts  of  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor required  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Xorth-West  Cabinet.  Mr.  Haultain  became  the 
first  premier,  a  position  which  he  held  continuously 
until    190.'). 

230.  Yukon  Territory.— In  the  meantime,  a  division 
had  been  made  of  the  North-West  Territories.  C.radually 
the  jjold  seekers  of  the  far  west  were  moving  northwards. 
From  creek  to  creek  they  advanced,  until,  in  1896,  gold 
was  found  in  large  (juantities  on  the  Klondike,  a  branch 
of  the  Yukon  River.  The  news  spread  quickly.  Although 
the  newly-discovered  treasureland  lay  close  to  the  Arctic 
Circle,  thousands  of  fortune  hunters  were  soon  pouring 
in  over  the  northern  trails.  On  the  Klondike,  near 
its  junction  with  the  Yukon,  a  cluster  of  tents  and  log- 
cabins  gave  promise  of  the  now  famous  Dawson  City. 
At  first  the  government  of  the  North-West  Territories 
assumed  control,  but,  in  1898,  a  new  territory  was 
formed,  by  the  Dominion,  to  be  known  as  the  Yukon 
Territory. 

At  first  the  new  Territory  was  governed  by  a  commis- 
sioner, assisted  by  a  Council  of  six  members,  all  ap- 
pointed by  the  Dominion  government.  Later,  provision 
was  made  for  the  election  by  the  people  of  representa- 
tives on  the  Council.  In  1909,  a  still  further  change 
was  made,  providing  for  a  Council  of  ten  members, 
elected  by  the  people  and  holding  office  for  three  years. 
This  Council  meets  apart  from  the  Commissioner,  but 
all  bills  passed  by  it  are  subject  to  his  assent.  In  1918, 
by  an  Act  of  the  Dominion  Parliament,  the  commission- 
ership  of  the  Yukon  was  abolished,  and  the  duties  of 
the  office  transferred  to  an  official  known  as  the  gold 
commissioner.     It  was  also  provided  by  the  same  Act 
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that,  at  any  time,  the  Koveriior-geiieral-iii-council  may 
al»(.lish  the  (  oiincil  of  ihi'  Niikoii  Tt-ri ilury  and  sul»sti- 
tutt'  tlitTffni  a  Council  of  two  or  more  members  ap- 
[>oin^efl  by  tlie   Dominion   Ko^irnment. 

"n.  Two  new  provinces  formed.  A  inin.ndous 
\v.t\c  ol  inniiiL;r,ilion  now  lic^an  to  pour  into  tin-  Norlli- 
Wcsl  Tcrriiorics,  {-.trrxinu  with  it  new  .md  M-riou^  pro- 
I>l(nis.  Ft  w,i>  fell  that  .1  I'crrilorial  I.cKisIalure,  with 
limited  powers.  w,is  not  -.utticii  nl  to  i;rapple  with  these. 
In^KlOO,  a  definii(  r((|ne>l  \\,i>  made  hy  the  Territorial 
Asseinl)l\-    for   the   formation   of  >epar.ite  pro\inees.   with 
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l:ill  provincial  i)owers.  Tii"  (piesti(»n  of  "autononu  ." 
a>  il  was  called,  was  freely  discussed  lhroU).;hout  the 
((.untr\ .  I'inalK  .  in  lltOf),  the  lioxernment  of  Sir  Wilfred 
l.aiM-itr  (arried  lhrouj>h  Parliament  an  Act  providing 
tor  the  tnrm  ition  of  .1  |)orlion  of  the  Nor»h-\\'est  Terri- 
tories into  two  pro\ince>,  to  !.e  known  as  Alberta  and 
S.iskatchewan.  On  September  1st.  IDO").  the  two  pro- 
\inces  came  into  beini;.  Hotli  in  the  conferences  between 
the  represin(ati\es  of  the  i'erritori.d  Assend)ly  and  the 
government  and  in  Parliament  itself  much  discussion 
took  place  as  to  the  |)owirs  to  be  gixcn  to  the  new  pro- 
\inces.  It  was  finali\  determined  that  tin-  Dominion 
i;o\ernment   should   retain  control  over  all   |)ublic  lands, 
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mines,  and  miinr.ils,  c  (mi|)tii-,iii<iti  luiii^  ^ixcn  to  tlic 
provinros  for  their  reiciiii.m,  Proxisiou  \v.is  made 
for  the  estai)Iishuieiit  of  sfi)aratf  x  hools  in  eaeli  proviiue, 
subjeet    to  the  control   of  thi-  jjroxincial  administration. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  ])rovin(e>  of  Alherta  and 
Saskatchewan  were  created,  tlie  rem.iinin^j  |)ortion  of 
the  North-West  Territories  was  re-orjr.itnzed.  In  I'.M).'), 
an  order-in-ci)unciI  was  pa>>ed  hy  the  Dominion  jio\ern- 
ntent,  joining  llu-  District  of  Keewatin  to  th^'  North- 
West    Territories. 

In  H)12.  a  still  further  ch.mKe  was  m.ide  in  the  North- 
W  est  Territories.  The  countr\  \\\n^  to  the  north  and  east 
of  Manitobaand 
to  the  north  of 
Ontario  and 
Quebec  was 
t  .1  k  e  n  a  w  a  y 
from  the  Ter- 
ritories and  ad- 
ded to  the  j)rov- 
inces  named. 
T  h  e  North- 
W'esl  Territories 
now  include 
only  the  country 
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north  of  the  northern  boundar\  line  of  the  three  prairie 
provinces,  stretching  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  the  ad- 
jacent islands  i  the  ncirth  and  north-east.  Hy  an 
Imperial  order-in-council,  passed  in  ISM),  these  islands 
were  added  to  Canada.  This  north  country  is  mainK 
piven  over  to  the  Iiuli.ins,  the  Kskimos,  and  the 
fur  tradcrri. 

2:{2.   Manitoba,  1870-1918.-  As  we  have  already  seen, 
Riel,  before  the  arrival  of  the  troo|)s  at  Fort  (iarry  under 
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(■f)lf)n(l  WmIm-U-n  ,  liad  tied  to  tin-  I  nifcfl  Stiitos.  lint 
the  troiildf  with  llic  half-hrecfls  w.is  not  \('t  >ittU'H. 
'Ihey  were  siiHeii  and  (liscontenlcd.  Ho\ve\tr,  the 
inlhiencc  oi  Archliishop  Tache  and  the  friendly  attitude 
of  the  Heutenant-governor  prevented  any  open  out- 
lireak.  Moreover,  the  ojjport unity  to  elect  rej)reNent- 
aiives.  who  rould  champion  their  cause  in  t'le  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  heljjcd  to  ensure  peace.  Indeed, 
when,  in  1K71,  the  Kenians  were  threatening  an  invasion 
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of  the  i)rovince,  the  half-breeds  rallied  to  the  support 
of  the  government.  But  the  arrest  of  the  Fenian  leaders 
by  the  I'nited  States  authorities  remo\ed  all  danger  of 
invasion  from  the  south.  Further  trouble,  however, 
was  caused  by  Kiel,  when,  in  1873,  he  was  elected  to 
the  Mouse  of  Commons  by  a  Manitoba  constituency 
and  attem|)ted  to  take  his  seat  at  Ottawa.  He  was 
expelled  from  the  House  of  Commons  and  remained, 
until  188.').  .m  exile  in  the  I'nited  States.  Some  diffi- 
culty was  also  caused  by  the  delay  in  di\iding  the  land 
reserxed     for    the    half-breeds.      In     the    end,    man\     of 
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thrill  willidrcw   Imni  M.iiiiloli.i  .mil  Milled  mi   the  li,iiik> 
(tf  llu    S.i>k.ii(  luw.iii. 

The  first  I, fnisl.it i\r  AssniiliK  ot  M.initiili.i  iiitt  in 
January.  1.S71.  with  Mr.  Hiiiry  J.  (  l.irke  as  prcmirr. 
At  first,  ihort-  was  also  a  Le^isl.itix  i-  Couiuil  in  tlu-  pro- 
vince, but,  in  lS7t).  this  ("ouiuil  was  aholishod  by  the 
votes  of  its  own  members.  In  iS74.  the  Clarke  K<>\i'rn- 
ment  was  defeated  in  the  I.eKislature,  Mr.  M.irc  A. 
(iirard  becominj.;  premier.  He.  howe\  er.  held  offire 
but  a  few  months,  his  successor  bein^  Mr.  R.  .\.  Davis. 
The  Davis  administration  lasted  until  1S7H,  when  Mr. 
John  \or(|ua\.  a  native  of  the  |)ro\  inre  with  Indi.m 
IdcKKJ  in  his  \tins.  took  up  the  |)remiership. 

B\-  the  year  ISSO.  a  ^reat  ch.inj,'e  had  come  o\er  the 
province,  now  no  longer  cut  <»tf  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  In  IS7S,  a  railwa\-  connectinj;  St.  Boniface, 
opposite  Winni- 
pe^j,  with  the  rail- 
ways of  the  Cnited 
States  was  opened 
with  imposinjj 
ceremonies.  Dur- 
ing the  summer 
months,  Winnipeg 
had  communica- 
tion with  the  towns 
on  the  Red  River 
in  the  Cnited 
States  by  means  of  flat-bottomed  steamers.  The  era  of  the 
Red  River  carl  was  passinj^.  On  e\er\  side  mi^lit  be 
seen  the  "prairie  schooner"  of  the  settler  hurr\inj4  west- 
wards to  claim  his  homestead.  People  were  tlockinij 
in  from  eastern  Canada,  from  (ireat  Britain,  and  from 
many  countries  in  Kurope.     Larjje  bodies  of  Mennoiiites 
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and  Ictl.iiirlrrs  ha«l  I.ik«      .i|>  land.      The  lu-cd  f.f  tin-  pro- 
vinre  was  railways,  In  hriii^   the  scltltrs  lu-arir  to  mar- 
kets where  their  prcKliKc  nii^lit  fjesold.     Already,  in  1877, 
a  pr()vin<ial  Tnivcrsity  had  been  established  at  \\iiini|Hg. 
As    early    as    1,S7J»,    the    premier    had    taken    up    with 
the     I)omini(jn     n»>vernmeni     the    (luesiiori     of     "better 
terms."     Settlement     had     in(  re.ised     so     rapidly,    that 
the   revenue   of    the    j)ro\in(e   was   insufficient    to    meet 
the  necessary  expenditure.     Little  success  attended   the 
efTorts  of    Mr.    Xonjuay.   but.    in    ISSl.    the   boundaries 
of  the  province  were  extended  westwartls  to  their  present 
limit     and     eastwards    a     considerable     distance.     The 
eastern    territory    had    been    in    dispute    for    some    time 
between    the    Dominion    K<>verninent    .md    Ontaric^    and 
hnally  a  board  of  three  arbitratnr>  had  decided  in  favour 
of  that   |)rovince       In   spite  of   this  aw.ird.  however,   the 
Dominion     Kovernment     transferred     a     portion    of     the 
territory  to  Manitoba,   thus  brin^in^'  the  two  provinces 
into    conflict.     At    one    time    trouble    at     Rat     PortaKe 
(Kenora)  caused  the  dispatch  of  troo|)s  from  Winnipeg. 
Happily,  the  disimte  was  settled  amicably.     The  matter 
was   laid    before    the    Privy    Council    in    Kn^dand.      i  he 
decision  of  that   body  confirmed  the  award  of  the  arbi- 
trators, and  Manitoba  withdrew  from  the  territory. 

The  political  strunK't^^s  of  the  next  few  years  centred 
around  the  (piestions  of  "better  terms,"  "(lisallowance," 
and  "land-lock."  As  early  as  IS71),  it  had  been  decided 
by  the  Dominion  K<'VtTnnient  that  all  railways  within 
Manitoba  should  be  built  under  the  auihority  of  the 
Dominion.  When  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany was  organized,  one  of  the  i)rovisions  of  the  con- 
tract gave  to  that  comi)any  a  monoply  of  railway  rights 
in  Manitoba  for  a  period  of  twenty  years.  Charters 
granted  by  the  Manitoba  government  for  the  construction 
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of  r.iilw.iys  within  flu.'  provinrr  wore  |»r<»mptl\  "tlis- 
allowc'd"  liy  the  Dominion,  on  tlu'  ground  that  tluy 
intt'rftrred  with  t()ntra^t^  already  inadr.  KiirtluT.  the 
land  grant  to  the  Canadian  I'acific  included  alternate 
sections  for  twenty-four  miles  on  each  side  of  the  railwdv. 
This  "land-lock"  caused  gr<'at 
hardship.  The  railway  l.md 
was  not  available  for  home- 
steads, it  hindered  the  (<»n- 
struction  (»f  roads,  and.  more- 
over, it  was  not  sultject  to 
taxation.  The  struggle  with 
the  Dominion  government  o\er 
these  three  «|uestions  finally 
caused  tin-  downfall  of  the 
Nor(|uay  administration. 

I  p    to    lSH'.i,    part\     politic^ 
had    been    disreg.trded    in    pro- 
vincial   elections   in    Manitoha, 
but     now     Mr.     Nor(|uay     was 
forced  by  the  opposition  in  the 
Legislature    into   joining    forces    with     the    Conservative 
party.      The    election    of    IShii   was   con<liicted  on    party 
lines  and  resulted  in  a  majority  of  ten  for  tlie  go\ernmetit. 
But    f)ublic  o|)inion  was   all    the  time  growing  stronger. 
In  lS8o,  "better  terms,"  which,  however,  included  neither 
control  of    the    lands  of  the    provinces  nor  the  right    to 
charter  local   railways,  were   granted   by    the    Dominion 
government,  and  were  accepted   by  the  I.«gisl.iture.  but 
only  after   bitter  opposition.      In  the  end,   Mr.  Nonpiay 
was  forced  to  defy  his  political  friends  at  Ottawa  and  take 
definite  action    for    th<'  const  ru<-t ion  ni    a  railvay  south 
from  Winnipeg  to  the  International  boundary  line.     The 
Red    River    Valley  Railway   was    un<lertaken    as   a    gov- 
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rniiiiciil  work.  lli.-  |M.|iiir,il  tiiriiiMJI  iImi  lulh.wcd 
r.niM'd  llu' n-ij-iMfiuii  r,(  Mi.  \(,nnM\  .hkI  the  mk ri-ssion 
"f  l>r.  I).  II.  Il.irriouii  t<>  the  |)rrmi«rshi|,.  Th,.  ^o\ - 
triiMHiji,   Ijowt'vcr,   w.is  <l(M»im<l.      In   a   sliort    tinu'    Dr. 

M.irrison     also     rt'sinncil.     .md.     r.iriy     in      IHHH.      Mr. 

Tlioinas  (irffiiway,  tlir  Ifadcr  of  the  I.iluTal  «i|>|)o>iiion. 
Iirc.iiiu'  |)rrmifr. 

Mfttli  political  partirs  in  tlu-  province  were  now  unilcd 
in  the  linht  against  Canadian  Pacific  monopoly.  In 
the  fa(t-  of  a  d.inKeroij?,  pultlit  opinion,  the  Dctininion 
Ho\ernment  was  forced  to  yield.  "Disallowance"  was 
aholished.  the  government,  .is  compensation  to  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  nuaranteeing  the  interest  on  bonds 
of  that  (ompany  to  the  amount  of  $l.j,()(M),(M)(). 
.\>  a  l.irni-  i)art  of  this  >um  w.is  s|hiii  on  the  l.uilding 
of  new  r.iilw.iys,  Manitoh.i  pn.lited  both  liy  (hi- 
•diolition  of  the  monopoly  ( lanse  and  the  niianin- 
teiinjr  of  the  bonds.  However,  the  C.reenway  govern- 
ment did  not  proceed  with  the  Red  River  Valley  Railway 
as  a  ^(overnment  work,  but  transferred  it,  tojjether  with 
a  line  to  Port.iKc  I.i  Prairie,  t«»  the  Northern  Pacific 
and  M.miioba  Railw.iy  Comi)any.  The  Canadian  P.ici- 
fic  now  tried  in  every  w.i>  to  iiinder  the  building  of  the 
new  railways.  In  .m  .ittempt  to  prevent  the  crossing 
of  the  C.iii.idi.in  Pacihc  t nicks,  an  armed  conflict  between 
employees  of  the  company  and  .irmed  forces  of  the 
government  was  narrowly  averted  at  "Fort  Whyte," 
ne.ir  \Vinnii)eK.  At  the  height  of  tin-  struggle,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  decided  the  right  of  crossing 
in  favour  of  the  province.  This  decision  |)ut  an  end 
to  all  interference. 

And  now  came  the  beginning  of  the  bitter  conflict 
which  w.is  [u  p.i.ss  into  Dominion  politics  as  the  "Mani- 
toba school  (luestion."      [p  to   ISiX).   there  had   been  in 
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iIh'  |iro\iii<t'  two  liiMr«lH  (»f  «(lii<  .iiioii,  tlu-  uin-  in  i  h.lr^Jl• 
of  the  Prolfsi.inl  siIwmiU.  ihr  oihiT  in  ch.irnf  of  tin- 
Kom.iii  (  .iilioli(  M  hooU.  My  .in  Art  intnKlund  into 
the  I.inislaiurf.  in  .  ,•»(),  by  Mr.  Joseph  Martin,  the 
attorney-j^eneral.  these  two  boards  were  alM)lishe<l  i'nd 
the  control  of  ediie.ition  in  the  |)rovinte  was  placed 
under  a  dei).»rtnient  of  the  government,  assisted  by  an 
ad\isory  board  with  definite  powers  «)f  a<lininistration. 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  alike  were  to  be 
taxed  for  the  support  of  a  single  system  of  public  sch(K)l 
e(Jucation.  At  the  same  session,  an  Act  was  passed 
making;  Knglish  alone  the  oflrtcial  language  in  the  courts 
and  the  I.eKislature  of  the  pro\iiKe.  On  the  part  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  minority,  it  was  claimed  that 
both  these  Acts  vicjiatt-d  llie  "lreat\  rights"  emixKlieil 
ill  the  Manitob.i  Att.  under  which  tlie  pro\ince  had 
eiitereil  ( onfederation.  The  minority  asserted  that 
their  ri^iht  to  '"separate  schools"  was  dehniteK  estal>- 
lished  by  the  Manitoba  Act  and  could  not  be  inter- 
fered with.  An  immediate  appeal  was  made  to  the 
courts.  FinalK ,  the  Imperial  Privy  Council  gave  its 
decision  that  the  |)ro\ince  was  entirely  within  its  rights 
in  passing  the  school  legislation.  An  appeal  for  relief 
was  then  nuuk'  to  the  Dominitm  government  on  behalf 
of  the  minority.  The  IVivy  Council  decided  that  it 
was  within  the  |)()wers  of  the  Dominion  government 
to  grant  such  relief  as  it  might  think  best.  A  bill  for 
this  purpose  was,  in  IHOO,  brought  into  Parliament 
by  the  government  of  Sir  Charles  Tupper.  But  the 
opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  so  strong, 
that  the  bill  was  withdrawn.  In  the  election  that 
followed,  the  'Manitoba  school  cjuestion"  was  perh.-ips 
the  leading  cause  of  the  defeat  of  the  government.  Sir 
Wilfrid   Laurier  at  once  took  up  the  (luestion  with   the 
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Manitoba   Kovirnment    and,    as   we   have   seen,    arrived 
at  a  settlcnK'nt . 

After   lioIflinK   office   f(;r  eleven   years,    the   C.recnway 
government   was,   in    lS9i),   defeated   at   the   polls.     Mr. 
Hugh   John    Macdonald.   afterwards  Sir   Hugh,    the  son 
of  Sir   John   A.    Macdonald,   became   the   leader  of   the 
new  Conservative  administration.     He.  however,  resigned 
ill  a  short  time  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Roblin, 
afterwards  Sir    Rodmond.     The    Rol)lin    government   at 
once    adopted    a    vigorous    policy    of    railway    extension 
within  the  i)rovince,  mainly  in  the  way  of  guaranteeing 
the  bonds  of  new  railways.     The  government,  also,  pur- 
chased all  the  interests  of  the  Hell  Telephone  Company 
in     Manitoba    and    established    a    complete    system    of 
government -((wned    tele|)h<)nes,    the   first    on    the   contin- 
ent.    A    similar    e.\|)eriment    in    the    operation    of    grain 
elevators  did   not   pro\e  successful. 

The    agitation    for    l)eiter    financial    terms    from    the 
Dominion  government  still  continued,  and   to  this  was 
now  added  a  demand  for  the  extension  of  the  boundaries 
of  the  province  to  Hudson  Bay.      Indeed,  at  one  of  the 
local  elections  the  chief  issue  was  the  boundary  question. 
In   1012,   the  claim  of  the  province  for  further  territory 
was  admitted  by  the  government  of  Sir  Robert   Borden. 
The  boundaries  of  Manitoba  were  extended  northwards 
to  a  level  with    the  northern   boundary  line  of  Alberta 
and    Saskatchewan,    and    north-eastwartls    to    give    the 
pro\ince  a  shore-line  of  ti\e  hundred   miles  on   Hudson 
Bay.     At   the  same   time,  a   new   financial   arrangement 
was  made  with  the  Dominion,  very  much  to  the  advan- 
tage   of    the    province.      When  the  Kurope.m  War  broke 
out,   the    resjxinse  of   the    province  was  immediate   and 
un.nmin<»us.     The  gift   of    Manitob.i  to  the  British  gov- 
ernment was  oO.OOO  bags  of  flour. 
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In  101  o,  charges  of  corrupt  dealings  in  connection 
with  the  construction  of  the  provincial  Parliament 
buildings,  were  made  against  the  Rohlin  government. 
The  premier  resigned,  and  Mr.  T.  C.  Xorris,  the  leader 
of  the  Liberal  opposition,  was  called  upon  by  the  lieuten- 
ant-governor to  form  an  administration.  The  election 
which  followed  resulted  in  a  decisive  victory  for  the 
Liberals,  under  the  leadership  of   Mr,   Xorris. 

Since  the  coming  into  power  of  the  Norris  government 
much  important  legislation  has  been  passed.  The 
open  sale  of  liquor  has  been  prohibited  within  the  pro- 
vince, the  franchise  has  been  extended  to  women,  edu- 
cation has  been  made  compulsory,  the  English  language 
only  is  allowed  to  be  used  as  the  means  of  instruction 
in  the  schools  of  the  i)rovince.  compensation  to  work- 
men for  injuries  has  been  provided  for,  the  civil  service 
of  the  province  has  been  remo\ed  from  politics,  and 
pensions  have  been  secured  for  widows  left  without 
means  to  bring  their  up  children. 

233.  British  Columbia,  1871-1918.— The  first  lieuten- 
ant-governor of  British  Columbia,  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Trutch, 
afterwards  Sir  Joseph,  called  upon  Mr.  J.  F.  McCreight 
to  form  a  government.  At  first  and  for  many  years 
afterwards,  party  lines  were  not  drawn  in  local  elections 
in  the  province,  the  legislators  dividing  according  to 
their  agreement  or  disagreement  with  the  premier  who 
at  the  time  held  office.  Towards  the  end  of  1872,  Mr. 
McCreight  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Amor 
De  Cosmos,  he,  in  turn,  being  followed  two  years  later 
by  Mr.  George  A.  Walkem.  Between  1876,  when  Mr. 
Walkem  gave  up  office,  and  1903,  there  were  no  less 
than  eleven  premiers,  the  shortest  administration  being 
that  of  Mr.  Joseph  Martin,  which  lasted  a  little  over 
three   months.     Political    feeling   ran    high.     Indeed,    in 
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1900,  thf  Dominion  government  Wt  called  upon  to 
remove  from  office  the  lieutenant-governor,  for  his 
.!( tion  in  dismissing  the  Semlin  administration  in  that 
year.  In  VMY.i,  however,  Mr.  Richard  McBride,  after- 
wards Sir  Richard,  on  being  asked  to  form  an  adminis- 
tration, took  the  bold  step  of  choosing  his  Cabinet  en- 
tirely from  the  Conservative  party  and  appealing  to 
the  country  as  a  (Conservative.  The  appeal  was  suc- 
cessful, although  the  majority  for  the  government  in 
the  Legislature  was  but  two.  Sir  Richard  McBride 
continued  to  hold  office  until  1915.  In  that  year,  he 
resigned  to  take  up  the  duties  of  agent-general  of  his 
province  in  Kngland.  His  successor,  Mr.  W.  J.  Rowser, 
carried  on  the  government  until  late  in  191G,  when  his 
party  suffered  a  crushing  defeat  at  the  polls.  Mr.  H. 
C.  Brewster,  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  opposition,  became 
premier,  and.  on  his  death  in  1918,  Mr.  John  Oliver, 
the  minister  of  railways,  succeeded  to  the  office. 

Three  very  important  questions  have  taken  up  the 
attention  (A  legislators  in  British  Columbia  since  con- 
federation—the construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  Oriental  immigration,  and  "better  terms" 
for  the  province  from  the  Dominion  government.  We 
have  already  seen  how  the  failure  of  the  Mackenzie 
government  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  union  in  regard 
to  a  transcontinental  railway  had  aroused  public  opinion 
in  the  pro\ince.  Happily  the  completion  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway  removed  all  cause  of  discontent 
in   this  direction. 

During  the  early  mining  days  in  the  Pacific  province, 
many  Chinamen  had  entered  British  (^)lumbia,  chiefly 
from  the  Cnited  States.  Indeed,  at  the  first  election 
after  the  union  with  the  Dominion,  there  was  (|uite  a 
large    Chinese    vote.     Thousands    more    were    brought 
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in  from  China  during  the  tonstrurtion  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific   Railway,  until   their  number  begun  to  threaten 
seriously  the  employment  of  white  labour.     The  Legis- 
lature made   many  efforts  to  restrict   this  immigration, 
but  Acts  passed  for  the  purpose  were  promptly  disallowed 
by   the   Dominion   government.     Crged,   howe\ir,   by  a 
strong    public   opinion    in    the    province,    the    Dominion 
government,  in  188').  placed  a  ta.x  of  SoO  on  every  Chinese 
person  entering  Canada.     In  1900,  the  tax  was  increased 
to  $100,   and    two  years  later   to  $500.     The  increase<l 
tax,  however,  has  by  no  means  stopped  the  immigration 
from  China.      In  1896.    a    few    Japanese    had    landed    in 
British    Columbia,   and,   by    1901.   the   number   had    in- 
creased to  nearly  five  thousand.     Thousands  continued 
to  pour  into   the  country  each   year.     Both   the   Legis- 
lature  and    the   [)eople   began    to   be   seriously   alarmed 
at  the  presence  of  so  many  Japanese.     The  whole  (picstion 
was    taken    up    with    the    Dominion    government,    with 
the  result  that  an  arrangement   was  made  with  Jai)an, 
by  which  the  government   of  that  country  agreed   that 
(  ily  a  limited  number  of  their  people  should  be  allowed 
to  emigrate  to  Canada  each  year.     For  a  time,   immi- 
gration  of  natives  from    India   threatened    trouble,   but 
the  matter  was  finally  settled  by  government  regulation. 
In  1901,  the  British  Columbia  government  put  forward 
a  claim  for  further  aid  from  the   Dominion   government. 
It   was   pointed   out,  on  behalf  of  the  province,  that  the 
amount  agreed  upon  by  the  terms  of  union  to  be  paid 
British  Columl)ia  each  year  was  insufficient  for  pur[K>ses 
of   administration,    and    that    the    Dominion    itself    had 
actually   made  a  large   profit   by   the  admission   of   the 
province.     The  justice   of   the   claim   was   admitted    by 
the    Laurier   government,    in    1«»0.'),    and    the    Dominion 
agreed  to  pay  to  British  Columbia  the  sum  of  $1,000,000, 
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in  ten  equal  annual  payments.  Sir  Richard  McBride, 
while  acrcptin^'  the  amount  offered,  refused  to  consider 
the  settlement  final.  The  (|uestion  is  still  undecided. 
In  the  oi)ening  up  of  the  interior  by  the  building  of 
roads  and  bridges,  large  sums  have  been  spent  by  the 
various  administrations.  Railway  construction  within 
the  province  has  been  encouraged  by  provincial  aid. 
All  three  of  our  transcontinental  railways  have  their 
western  terminals  in  British  (\jlumbia,  the  Canadian 
Northern  having  had  its  bonds  guaranteed  by  the  pro- 
vince. A  provincial  university  has  i)een  in  operation 
for  some  years  at  Vancouver. 

In  1010,  a  vote  of  the  electors  was  taken  on  the  question 
of  prohibiting  the  public  sale  of  litjuor  within  the  province. 
When  the  returns  were  counted,  including  the  vote  of 
the  soldiers  overseas,  it  was  found  that  the  majority  of 
the  electors  were  not  in  faxour.  However,  when  the 
Brewster  government  came  into  power,  it  at  once  carried 
through  the  Legislature  an  Act  bringing  |)rohibition  of 
the  liquor  traffic  into  force.  A  similar  vote  on  the 
(piestion  of  extending  the  franchise  to  women  was  fav- 
ourable by  a  large  majority.  The  Legislature  confirmed 
this  by  an  Act  giving  the  franchise  to  women.  Among 
the  members  of  the  present  Legislature  is  one  women 
representative. 

The  government  and  people  of  British  Columbia 
responded  nobly  both  in  men  and  money  to  the  call  of 
the  Rmi)ire  during  the  European  War,  The  gift  of  the 
province  to  the  British  government  was  1,200,000 
pounds  of  canned  salmon,  a  product  peculiar  to  the 
Pacific  coast. 

234.  Saskatchewan,  1905-1918.— The  Hon.  A.  E. 
Forget,  who  had  been  clerk  of  the  old  North-West 
Council  and  later  lieutenant-governor  of  the  Territories, 
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became  the  first  lieutenant-governor  of  the  province  of 
Saskatchewan.  Mr.  Walter  Scott  of  Regina,  for  sev- 
eral years  one  of  the  representatives  from  the  Territories 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  called  upon  to  form  a 
government.  The  cleavage  into  two  political  parties, 
which  had  to  a  certain  extent  been  avoidetl  in  the  Terri- 
torial administrations,  now  seemed  necessary,  and  Mr. 
Haultain  became  the  leader  of  the  Conservative  opposi- 
tion. An  election  was  held  in  December,  1905,  when 
the  terms  of  the  new  constitution  as  granted  by  the 
Dominion  government  were  the  chief  issues.  Mr. 
Scott's  government  received  a  majority  of  eight.  Three 
subsequent  elections  were  held,  the  last  in  1917,  the 
Lil>eral  government  on  each  occasion  being  sustained. 
In  1916,  Mr.  Scott,  owing  to  continuous  ill-health,  was 
compelled  to  resign  the  premiership  and  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  W.  M.  Martin,  formerly  the  representative  of 
the  city  of  Regina  in  the  Dominion  Parliament. 

The  efforts  of  the  Saskatchewan  government,  in  the 
main,  have  been  directed  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  new 
community  rapidly  growing  up,  and  of  towns  and  cities 
becoming  quickly  large  centres  of  population.  Of  more 
particular  importance  have  been  the  organization  of 
municipalities,  the  reconstruction  of  the  law  courts, 
the  development  of  a  sound  educational  system  with 
the  provincial  university  at  Saskatoon  as  the  centre,  the 
construction  and  operation  of  long  distance  telephones, 
the  co-operation  with  the  farmers  in  the  establishing  of 
grain  elevators,  the  construction  of  roads  and  bridges, 
and  the  encouragement  of  the  building  of  railways.  Of 
special  significance,  as  showing  the  advanced  position 
taken  by  the  province  in  social  reform,  was  the  abolition, 
during  the  European  War,  of  all  hotel  and  club  licenses 
for  the  sale  of  liquor.     On  July  1st,  1915,  these  licenses 
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terniinatod,  and  in  their  place  was  substituted  a  reduced 
niimlKT  of  shojjs  operated  under  the  control  of  the  govern- 
ment. I.ej^islation  was  later  passed  prohibiting  entirely 
tin-  open  sale  of  li(|uor.  A  still  further  advance  was 
nj.ide  in  progressive  lejjislation,  when  the  electoral  fran- 
chise was  j^ranted  to  women  on  the  same  terms  as  to  men. 

When  the  great  Kuropean  war  broke  out,  the  devotion 
of  the  province  of  Saskatchewan  to  the  mother  country 
was  exhibited  by  a  gift  of  horses  to  the  value  of  over 
S3()(), ()()(),  to  be  used  by  the  l^ritish  government  in  such 
manner  as  considered  best.  I*rovision  was  also  made 
by  the  Legislature  for  special  representation  in  that 
body  of  the  soldit^Ts  from  Saskatchewan  who  were  at 
the  front.  Three  representatives  of  the  soldiers  now 
have  their  seats  in  the  provincial  Legislature. 

235.  Alberta,  1905-1918.— The  first  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of  Alberta  was  Mr.  G.  H.  V.  Bulyea,  who  had 
been  for  some  time  a  member  of  the  Territorial  Execu- 
tive. Mr.  A.  C.  Rutherford,  formerly  a  member  of 
the  House  of  (\)mmons  from  the  Territories,  was  called 
upon  to  form  a  government.  Party  lines  were  now 
introduced,  Mr.  R.  B.  Bennett,  of  Calgary,  becoming 
the  leader  of  the  Conservative  opposition.  The  election 
was  bitterly  contested,  but  resulted  in  an  overwhelming 
victory  for  the  government.  In  1910,  a  difference  of 
opinion  arose  among  the  supporters  of  the  government 
in  the  Legislature  over  the  cjuestion  of  the  railway 
policy  of  the  premier.  Mr.  Rutherford  resigned  and  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Sifton,  the  chief-justice 
of  the  j)rovince.  Mr.  Sifton  continued  in  office  until 
1917,  when  he  withdrew  to  enter  the  Union  govern- 
ment at  Ottawa.  Mr.  CMiarles  Stewart,  the  minister 
of  public  works,  was  called  by  the  lieutenant-governor 
to  the  premiership. 
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As  in  the  case  of  Saskatchewan,  the  problems  of  the 
government  of  Allierta  have  been  mainly  those  arising 
out  of  the  needs  of  a  new  province  and  its  rapidly  in- 
creasing settlement.  Legislation  has  dealt  mainly  with 
the  organization  of  municipalities,  the  constitution  of 
the  courts  of  law,  the  establishment  of  a  satisfactory 
system  of  education,  the  founding  of  the  provincial 
university  at  Edmonton,  the  building  and  operation 
of  a  telephone  system,  the  construction  of  roads  and 
bridges  in  the  rural  districts,  and  arrangements  for  the 
extension  of  railways  within  the  province.  Many  rail- 
ways have  been  constructed  in  advance  of  settlement, 
the  government  adopting  the  policy  of  guaranteeing  the 
bonds  of  the  railways  so  built.  Further,  the  province 
has  abolished  the  open  sale  of  liquor  and  has  granted 
the  franchise  to  women.  In  the  present  Legislature, 
two  women  representatives  have  their  seats. 

The  gift  of  Alberta  to  the  British  government,  at 
the  opening  of  the  European  war,  was  half  a  million 
bushels  of  oats.  Two  representatives  of  the  Alberta 
soldiers  overseas  now  sit  in  the  Legislature.  One  of 
these   representatives  is  a  woman. 
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I.  Ilrwitt  narnard  (IHL'(i  1H<):{),  Svcrttan  ;  J.  W.  A.  Htnry  (iHIfi 
1H8H),  Nova  Scotia;  3.  E.  Palinrr  (1809  1889),  Prince  Edward  Island; 
i.  W.  II.  Sfttvrs  (18U  1H7;J),  New  Uriiiiswick;  5.  Charles  Fisher 
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(.eorue  !!..  89. 

(;eori{e   III,,    122,    12.^ 

(leorite  v..  2H2. 

George,  Davi<l  l.loyd.  2«0. 

George,    Fort,    230. 

George,  Ijike,  1(»2.  107.  110. 

(ierin-I,ajoie  (Zher-ah-la-jwiji.  2W). 

(ihent.  treaty  of.  istl. 

(.ibraltar.  Fort.  221.  222. 

C.illHTt.  Sir  Humiihrey.   2.1. 

Girard.  Marc  \.,  319. 

Glengarry,  14«. 

GU^f.  the.  210.  242. 

(Jordon,      Rev.      Charles      W.      (Ralph 
Connor.) 
:«)0.  .-JO I. 

(iore.  Colonel.  203. 

Gosford.  Ix>rd.  191. 

(Kiurlay.   Robert.   194. 

(iovcmment.  Royal.  .52-56;  under  F-rench 
King.  7N-7Si;  litruKKlc  for  lesiunsibte, 
1H7-201:  responsible  govrmment.  208. 
228-229;  first  Dominion  government 
203-2C.'>;  Laurier  administration,  278- 
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.'Hit,  I-iiiii.r  Kovi'tiinimt  ili  fiuinl 
Ji^H-Jtlt,    liofiti'ii  ii<lniirii>ti.iliiiii.    .N»,. 

-'HM;     Iniun.      W.'  .11:1,    III     Iht-     \nnli. 

\\>«t  T«Ttiiorii-<.  .«»|-;t(i«ii  ti'!<|i<>ii'<i)ili' 
K»vi-rntiii'iit  in  Ihr  Nurili-W.-i  Tern- 
lorip..  .tl.t-:il.'i. 

(><iVfTn<>t<>-K>-iifritl  rif  (  anael.i.  :.'S7. 

(>ranil  Trunk  Kailwax  ,  (iirniril.  JMtJiH). 

dranil   Trunk    I'aiihi    K.iilu.i\.   I'hI-J.si'. 

(irant.  (  iithlHTt,  2'i'J. 

<<t.iy.  (  (iliini  I,  L'4ti. 

(irif-nway,    rii>iMia«,  ;1JJ. 

<irc>.  Karl,  2h7. 

(IriiHn,  iKi. 

<.r»«.illirr^  li.ri.^l-vai.  Miur  il«-«.  tiO,  i.l. 


Habitant   <li,-|-lil-tan).    Ill-U). 

Haul, I  ln>lian?<,  >>. 

Halilinianil.   Sir    Hn-ili-rii  k.    \Js. 

Hillf-XtnoH.   ■>>,. 

Halilxirton,    Thomas   (  liamlli-r.    M»l. 

Halifax,  fciiinrlinK  ul,  U\;   l;t!(,    I'.ts.  i>.s| 

Hampton,  (rt-nrral,    IM'.    |,s;(. 

Han-  Inillano,  H. 

Harriit,  RoImtI,  .«H. 

Harrimn,  U.   H.,  322. 

HarriMin.   (lenrral,    1h|. 

Harvpy,  Sir  John,  IN»»,  2»»<l. 

Haultaln.  Sir  Kn-fU-ri.  k,  Mi.  :ur,.  .fju. 

Havilan'l.   (ii-iii'rul,    117. 

Hayi'-i,   Kort,  Wl. 

Head.  Sir  Krancis  Bond,   KCt,   l(«i.   M»7, 
2<M. 

Hearnc,  Samuel,   It'Ll-It^Jj. 

Heavyiteue,   C  harles,   301. 

Hdl>ert,  PhilliptM-,  .'<03. 

Helluland,    1«>. 

Henry,  .Mexandcr,   KiO. 

Hincks,  Sir  Krancis,  231. 

HwhrtaKa  (H6ch-f-l4-g4),  23,  2y. 

Home  District  Schcjol,  162,  1S3. 

Hominy-block,  HS. 

Howe.  Joseph,   107.  2()l.  212.  247,  264, 
2tl5. 

Howe.  Lord,  lO.'i.  1(17.  131. 

Hudson,     Bay,     dis«ovpred     by     Henry- 
Hudson.    27;     Radis.xon    and     t.rowil- 
liers   on.    tKl-til;    de    Troyes    on,     Cfi; 
d'Iberville  on.  75. 
Hudson.   Henrj-,   26-27,  61. 


Iliulioiro  H.u  (iiniiMin.  IiiiiihIxI.  <iI 
•  i;;,  •■k|>.iiiitiiM,  th'ii.ii,  (iiiti  iin  JaMM . 
Ma>  i.ipiiiri-.|.  Mi.  hurt  Ni|i«in  1  .ip 
Imnl  In  tlic  I'renili.  7.1;  fori,  on  Hnil 
«>ii  Hay  ti-t.it..|.  ir».'.  15*1,  de*  rip 
ti'in  t.f  Ih.'  tui  ir.i.li,  l.V.-|M»;  ,vn 
fli.t  with  \orth-\V.<t  (nniiKinv,  \W, 
«ell«  land  on  K>d  Kiv.r  to  I  onl  Sel- 
kirk, lri2;  wnd"  H>-.itnr  nn  rxiMililion, 
l»'.3-l(i.'i;  otruKKle  with  Noi'\Vi-.trt« 
ovi-r  Ki-.l  Hivii  «.tll<nnnt,  22»)-223; 
"on.binei  with  .North  Wr»t  (  omiunv. 
224;  administration  of  Sir  (K-orxe 
Sinii.-on.  221-227.  ■.IN  Kii[>ert«  land 
and  the  .Notth-VVr.i  Territory  to 
<  an.ida.  2.".l-2.">2. 

Hudxin  Hay  Kailu.iy,  2H.">. 

Hull.  '..mral.  173.  174. 

Hume.  Joseph.   KM). 
TlunKry   Year."   1411. 

HuntinKtoii.   I.uiiu"  S..  2M. 

Hilton  lndi,in«,  •'..  7,   10.  :•■:    33,  ."M,  3.'>, 
».'.  4t>:  di-stru<  tion  of  47-4>»;  .'ill,  67,  tVM, 

Huron  Tract,"  the  214. 


Illinois  ilMI-noi')  Indians,  7.1. 
IniniiKration,  77-7H;  the  fnitcd  Kmpire 
Ijiyalists,      129-131;      lietween      1M12- 
1M1,213-214;  lMtwe<Ti  lH4l-lHt.7,   2.'>7. 
Imperial  ( Onfereiues,  2H.3-2M. 
Indian  traders.    1.57-15K. 
Indians,   .V14,    21,   22.    23,   24.   29;   first 
attempts  to  (  hristianize,   .'JO-SiJ;   first 
Indian  wars.  32.  33;  war  with,  41-43; 
49-51;    Jesuit    missions   amonK    44-.M ; 
Frontenac's  peace  with.  .'iS-M,  92-93; 
opiiowsl     to      British     rule.      119-122; 
treaties    with,    22.V226. 
Industrial  proKress,  216;  1MI-IH67.  2.57- 

259;  1 867-19 1 H.  2«fi-297. 
Innuit  Indians,  .5. 
Intendant.  duties  of,  5.3,  54. 
International    Joint    C'ommis.>-ion,    276. 

277. 
International    Railway,   s-tarted,   264. 
International    Waterways    Commission, 

276. 
Iroquoif    (Ir-o-kwi)     Indi.  n=,    6,    6,    7, 
10.    32.    33.    35,    41,    42,    -.3,    17;    first 
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mis-ion    In.     )S;    l!t.    ."><),    51;    '^al- 
li'inor    t",    r).',   .">:(.    ."i.">.    Tis;   -.(•iiitfc 
i;."i  ip'.l;  <;T.  ii"*,  ~'J. 


Jiiiiic-,  (  .iiii.iiii   Ilioinas,  L'7. 

Jaim-i  It.i\  .  I.I.. 

Jii|Kitiis4-  liiiiiiiuriiiMn,  .'tl!7. 

Ji-uit«,    .to.    4:i;   Ji-uit    nii-i.-i(>ii«,    U-.'il; 

."i2.  (.(1.  si.  ss. 
Jiitiii-iiii.  I'.iiiliiK'.  '.vyj. 
Jolm-iiii,     .  ,r    Willi. 111).     !tJ-0:!;     1(1(1-1(11; 

Kit.    II J.    i:m. 
Jiillii-t  iZtiri-!\."ii.  I  i.iii-.  c.j-d:; 
Jiiliilci',    Diamond,   27'.t-2H(l. 


Kan.-,   I'aiil.   .id.'. 

Kriwatin.      District     of.     formation     of. 

:iiM>;     joined     to     North  Wr-t      Ti-ni- 

torics.  .il.'i. 
KinK.s  (  ()Ilri!f,    lo^';  loundi'd.  JUJ. 
KinKslord.    Dr.    William,    2<«l. 
Kirhv,  William.  LMI'.I. 
Kirkc.  Sir   David,  :;(i. 
Klondikr.  Hlo. 
Koiidiaronk  '  Koiid-I-a-ri'ink^.  "Tlu'  Kal." 

lis.  (I'.i. 
Kooti-nav  lliiliaif<,  It. 
Krii-nholT.  <'<)rni-lin.<.  :f(12. 


l.a    Ham-.     1..-    Iclm-    <U-    ilA    Har.    l.{- 

l-("lvvrdi'i.  (l.'i.  (IT. 
I.niliini-  I  l.a  slu'n).  nui.'isairr  of.  (lit. 
I.a  (  oil.-  Mill,  battle  of.  I  SI. 
l.a     I'ontaine     M.S     I-'on-tanI,     Halitu:n. 

niini.stry,  -.MXt-^KI;  I'-.Mt. 
l.a  liintainc.  Sir  Iniii-^  11.,  Jin).  Jll,  L'12, 

J.fl. 
I.airil.  lion  David,  ;t(l.'). 
I.ali'tnant  (l.al-nion).  Katlicr.  4S. 
l.amiimar    .Xrchiliald.  .'«ll. 
1  and  loik,  Manitoba.  :i2()-.i21. 
1  au'^lownf,  Maniuis  of.  i;s7. 
la   S;dlc    (I.. I   S;-ih.    Koliirt    (  aviliir  dc. 

(i:t(l."i. 
I.aiiritr     dor-yri     administration.     27X- 

J7',t;  Kovcrnnirtit  dtfcati-d,  2s.">-J.s(l. 
I.aurii-r,     Sir     Wilfrid,      27s.     •.>7!t.     2m;, 

31)),  323. 


.1   t.  .Xgnes,  :«ll. 

,vm1  (I.&-V&II.  KramoiM,  ,'■2,  53,  54. 
I  aval  CnivtrMty,  foiindinii  of,  .'>.'<. 

l.a  \'i'ri-ndyre,  Pierre  de  (Ver-an-dry, 
I'yar  dc  la).  KH-W. 

I  1-  Hoiiif  'Ia-  Hoeft,»5. 

l.e  (  anadian  (1.^  (  in-a-dy^n),  i:if<,  153. 

l.c  (  aron  i  l.c  K&r-on)  Father,  34.  36. 

l.cKislutivf  (  oiimil,  Manitoba, abolUhed 
319. 

I.eif   Kriison.   l(i. 

l.c  Jcunc  iI.c-!-hiln),  Father,  44. 

I.cmicux  .\ct.  297  il.c'nit-yU). 

l.oscarl>ot,  .Mar.    (Us.(4r-bo».  3<l,  2«H. 

Lc-iierance  il.fs-jif-rana),  John,  299. 

Levis,  Chevalier  de  (IJl-vf  Sh#-v41-ya 
dfi.  102,  in.,  117. 

I.cxinKton.  battle  of.   I2n. 

l.ii|iior  Traftii ,  trouble  over,  M;  dis- 
astrous cffet  t  uixtn  the  Indianx,  Sl-82; 
prohibited  in  (.'anaila  and  mo»*  of  the 
provinces  291-21*2;  prohihite»l  in  Mani- 
toba, 32,'>;  British  Columbia,  32K; 
Saskatchewan.    33();    .\lberta;     331. 

l.isKar,  Ixtrd,  2s7. 

Literature,  (anadian,  2flH-;«)2. 

I.mal  (iovernment  Act,  2;UI. 

"London   Convention,"   271-272. 

I^inR  Saidt.  Heroes  of,  49-51 

l-omc.   Marquis  of,   2»>N,  2H7,  ;«»,  303. 

Loudon,  Earl,  102.  114. 

LouisbufR,  Wi,  HM.   105,   I0«.  107. 

Louise,  Princess,  268. 

I^iunt,   Samuel,   204. 

Loyalists.  Sef  I'nited  Empire    Loyalists. 

Lunily's   Lane,  battle  of,   1H5, 


Macdonald,  Sir  Hugh  John,  324. 
Macdonald,    Sir    John    Alexander,    211, 

231,  242,  243,  244,  245,  2(>3,  2«M.  2«)5, 

2f>S,  272,  277,  278. 
Macdonald,  Mrs.  (L.  M.  MontgomerjO. 

.301. 
Macdonell.  Alexander.  14ti. 
Macdonell,  Bishop,  218. 
Macdonell,     Colonel     (aide-de-camp     of 

(ieneral  Brock),  175. 
Macdonell.  Colonel.  17S,  182. 
Ma.ilonell,  Miles,  Ui2,  221. 
Machar.  .Vgnes  Maule,  299,  302. 
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Mari<enzir,  Alexander,   premier  of  (  an- 

arla.  26«i,  278. 
Mackenzie.  Sir  .Alexander.  In5-ni9. 
Mackenzie.  William  Lyon.  I«.j,  IWi,  19N. 

'Ml.  202.  2<«,  212. 
Macleod.  Colonel  James  !•"..  Mt't. 
Ma^Nab.  Sir  Allan.  2«M.  211,  231. 
Maine  Boundary,  the.  2ti«. 
Mair,  C  harles,  3»»1. 
.Maiaonneuve    (Ma-z6n-nuv),    Sieur    de. 

41-43. 
Maitland,  Sir  Peregrine,  I'j:). 
Manitoba,  early  s«-ttlement  in,   l<i2;  the 
rule   of    the   fur    traders   in,    220-227; 
Reil  River  Rebellion,  2.i2-254;  formed 
into  a   province,   2.54-255;   hi!itor>-   of, 
IWO-1918,  317-.125. 
Manitoba  Act,  254,  2.")."). 
Manitoba  school  (luention,  27h,  U2.J. 
Maiden.  Fort,  174. 
.Markland,  Iti. 
.Martin,  Joseph,  322,  325. 
Martin.  \V.  .M..  329. 
Marcjuette   (Mir'-kft'),  Father  Jacques, 

ti2-t>3. 
Malheu;  The.  19. 
Matthews.  Feter.  204. 
McBride,  Sir  Ricliard.  32tl. 
-McCarthy,  Hamilton,  :«)3. 
Met  luns,  Nellie,  301. 
McCrae,  Col     lI  John,  ;«)2. 
McCreight,  J.  K.,  325. 
McDougall,    Hon.    WiUiam,    245,    252, 

25:),  254, 
McCJee.  Thomas  D'.Vrcy,  245. 
McGill  I'niversity,  21H. 
McGillivray,  William,  221,  223. 
McLoughlin,  John.  230. 
Mcares,  John,  234. 
Mrrcury.  The  Quebec,  138,  1,53. 
Merritt,  William  Hamilton.  215. 
Metcalfe.  Sir  Charles,  209,  210. 
Wftij    Ma-ti).  221.  253, 
Mfay,  Saffray  de  (Ma-zT,  Saf-fra-dtM.  M. 
Miami  Indians,  7S. 
Micmac  Indians,  6,  94. 
Michilmackinac    (Mlsh-U-I-mak-In-ac). 

121. 
Middleton.  General   Sir  Frederick.   310 

311. 
Miliury  Service  Act,  292. 


Military  \' -ters'  .\it.  292. 

Minto,  Fiirl  of.  2h7. 

.Mi(|uelon  iMP-kf-lrtnl,  lis. 

.Mississippi  River,  discovery  i>l.  ti2-i.3. 

.Mohawk  Indians.  C.  55.  93.  U».  10»,  152. 

Molson.  John,  151. 

Monck,  Ixird,  2t;:i. 

Monk,  I.ord,  2H7. 

Montagnais  iMon-tanav)  Indians.  «. 

Montcalm  (.Mon-k/im).  M.tr<iuis  de,  101- 

102-104,  113.  111.  115,  lie. 
Montgomery,  (iener.il.  127. 
.Montgomery.  I..  M  .  ;«ll. 
.Montgomery's  Tavern.  204. 
.Monlmagny  i  Mrmt-man  a>.   t  tuirles  ,|e. 

40.  41. 
.Montreal.  founde<l,   40-41;  daiiiter   from 
Indians.  50;  raptured  by  .\nilierst.  1 17; 
l»e<.omes  capital  of  Canada.  20s.  riots 
in.  229;  capital  removed  from.  229. 
.Mont  Royal,  23. 
Mont.s.  Sieur  de.  29. 
.Moodie.  Susannah.  299. 
Moraviantown,  battle  of.  Isl. 
Morin  (.Mor-afi).  .Vuguiite.  231. 
Morris,  .-Mexander.  :«M. 
Morrison.  Colonel.  |s3. 
Moundbuilders.  the.  4. 
Mounted  Police.  Srr   Royal    North  West 

.Mounted  Police. 
Mountstephen,  Lord,  2tiH. 
Mowat,  Sir  f)liver.  245. 
Municipal  Corporation  .\ot.  230. 
Munk.  Captain  Jens.  27. 
.Murphy,   Mrs.  .\rthur   ijani>    (  anucWi 

301, 
Murray.   General    Sir   James.    ID).    117. 

119.122,123. 
Mussrave,  Anthony,  255. 


National  Policy,  2(17. 

National  Transcontinental  Railw;is ,  2H1 

282. 
Naval  Service  .\ct.  2.H»i. 
Naval  Service  Bill,  2s5. 
Nav) .  Canadian.  (|Uestion.  2SJ-2S5. 
Navy  Hall,  1 3(1. 
.Navy  Island,  204. 
Necessity,  Fort,  9«"i. 
.Neilson,  John,  207. 
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NVIxin.  Dr.  Wnlfrid.  Jlil.  L'Clti. 

Niwiiik.  i:(.'..  I:t7. 

\)'U   IUiMi>wi(k,  fiiiiiidiiiK  of,  i;<ll,  1  M. 

Niui.i-tlr.  Unkr  of,  1(1.".. 

NcwfoiiiiillumI,  tirvt  (olony  of,  1*5;  f'l.'-tiinK 
on,  :.'s,  Miuls  (liliKiilc-  to  Oiit-luc  (  oii- 
tiTcntf,  2W>;  ndists  to  join  (onfidira- 
lion.  l'.')4i;  olTcr  to  ( <infrilirati>  with 
(  unadu,  J7s. 

Now  Krami',  ( Onipany  of,  H'l. 

N'fw  ( )rlcaiis,  IIS. 

.N'fw  VVestniinstPr,  Xi'.t. 

MuKara  (l-'ronrh  fort),  UO,  'M>  'Ol  1(1-', 
lOs,  IKI,  \12.  W.i. 

Ninity-two  KcMiiiitions,  I'.tl. 

Ai.'frf,  i;s.">. 

NipissiiiK  Indians,  (i 

Nolilr,  (  olimcl  Arthur,  '.rj. 

Non-Int<r(oiir.'i<'  A<t,  17(i. 

Nnn''M(h.  (il-ti:i. 

Nootka  (  onvt'nlion,  I'.'t."). 

Nix)tka  Indiana,  ft.  SM.  .'.H. 

.Normal  SthcK>l,  2(>I. 

Norquay,  John,  .'{Ift-;t;;j. 

.Norri.s.  T.  (  ..  ;«.".. 

Norsemen,  I.">. 

Xiirlhiotf.  ;ill. 

.North-West  .\merka,  2:U. 

.North-West  Coiniiany,  Kil,  K.'i.  l(is- 
1(19;  22i,  22J. 

North-west  I'assaKe.  search  for,  IH,  1(1.{, 
Kil,  Hi.'..  KiC,  I(i7.  1(1.H.  K.ftidiMOVeritl 
■227. 

.North-West  Territories  .\<  t.  M)'). 

.North-West  Territories,  purchastd  from 
the  Hudson's  Bay  ('umi>any,  2>>l-25l.': 
early  Kovernment.  ;U)4-30<);  Kiel  re- 
bellion, 307-313;  responsible  Kovern- 
ment  in,  313-315;  Yukon  Territory 
formed  from,  31.'>-31(>;  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta  formed  from,  31(1;  Kee- 
watin  joined  to,  317;  Manitoba,  On- 
tario, and  Quebec  gain  territory  from. 
317. 

Nor-VVestera,  The.  220. 

Norwood,  Robert,  302. 

Nova  Scotia,  early  cettlements  in,  3(i- 
38;  ceded  by  France  to  Kngland,  ►&- 
S6;  trouble  with  the  Acadians  in,  ^(i- 
H7;  Halifax  founded.  94;  organized  i.n- 
der  Proclamation  of  George  III.,  122; 


I'nitnl  Kmpite  Loyalists  in,  129; 
a  struKKl"'  tor  rrsiionsible  govern  ent 
in.  13ft.  IU7-11W;  triumph  of  resijon- 
sible  government  in.  212;  joins  con- 
federation. 243-2.11;  §truKKlt°  for  "bet- 
ter terms,"  2(>l-2(i.">. 
.\<)V<i  .SVo/iun,  IftH. 

<  igdi-nsburK,  17h. 

Ohio  valley  trouble,  94,  ftS,  90. 
(Ijibway  Indians,  (1,  7. 
( ikanagans.  9. 

■  <  Id  i:>tal.li>liment."  The,  KiO. 
(olivet,  John,  32("i. 
(  neicia  lO-ni-da)  Indians,  (i. 
(1  Neil,  (  olonel.  24s. 

(  nonduKa    U  In-on-da-ga)    Indians,  (i,  4S. 
HI. 

<  Intario,  2.">0. 
Ontilt  <>{  \i>rk.  I.Vt. 

( irilers-in-i  i>un<  il.  17ii,  171. 
( tregon  dispute.  237. 
( Iregon  Treaty.  272. 
Oriental  InimiKration,  32()-327. 
Orleans,  Island  of,  lOft.  11(1. 
Oswego,  (Ml.  101,  104,  IS4. 
( Ittawa.  as  capital.  230. 
Ottawa  Indians.  ".">. 
Ottawa  l'niver>ity.  2(12. 
Otter,  (olonel  W.  I).,  311,  312. 


I'aardeberg,  2M). 

I'acitic  C Oast.  Indians  of,  ft. 

I'acific  Kur  Comiany,  169. 

l'apin«iu.   I.ouis  Joseph    (I'Sp-ln-o   l.u-I 

Sho-s^ifl,   1S9,  190,  198,  201,  202,  203, 

212. 
Taris,  peace  of,  117.  118,  122,  UM.  IM 
I'arkcr,  Sir  Gilbert,  300. 
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